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PREFACE. 


In composing the following work, the object which I princi- 
‘pally had in view was to render more useful the lectures I 
‘deliver, on the subjects of which it treats. I could not doubt 
of the advantages to be derived from an outline which pre- 
sents to the student the general arrangement of the course, 
and a summary of the leading facts and principles which it is 
designed to illustrate. And I deemed this the more necessary, 
‘as the classification of the Materia Medica, which I ‘have 
adopted, and some of the views of the operations of medicines, 
are different from those which have hitherto been proposed, : 


T was still farther induced to engage in a task of this kind, 
from there’ being no work on Materia Medica or Pharmacy, 
to which I could refer, as adapted to convey just ideas on 
these branches of medicine in their present state. With the 
exception of the new and valuable edition of the Edinburgh 
Dispensatory, by Dr. Duncan junior, (published since the 
greater part of this treatise was written), there is no elemen- 
tary work on Pharmacy, in which the discoveries of modern 
chemistry are introduced: and former systems of Materia 
Medica, whatever may have been their merits, have in some. 
measure become obsolete and deficient, in consequence of the 
changes that have taken place, within these twenty years, in 
the theory and practice of medicine, and in the sciences bie 
which it is connected. 


The same reasons suggested the propriety of extending the 
plan of the work farther than that merely of a Syllabus or Text- 
Book. I have accordingly adopted one more comprehensive, 
and have endeavoured to present such a view of the principles 
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and facts of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, as may be use- 
ful, independent of the lectures to which it is related. 


The first part of this Synopsis is allotted to the General 
Principles of Paarmacrutic Cuemistry. For this I might 
perhaps have referred to the Elements of Chemistry, which I 
formerly published. It seemed preferable, however, to render 
the present treatise: complete in itself, so far as, the plan ex- 
tended; and by prefixing, such a summary, an opportunity was 
afforded of conveying some general observations, more imme- 
diately connected with Pharmacy. 

Materta Mepica forms the second division of the work. 
In this, I have adopted that arrangement which; after mature 
deliberation, appears to me preferable to any other,—that of 
classing the different substances according to their,medicinal 
powers. I have endeayoured to establish a comprehensive 
classification of this kind, and, under each class, to explain the 
general operation and. practical applications of the substances 
belonging to it. The plan followed with regard to;each article, 
is, to give its natural history, describe its sensible properties, 
its chemical analysis and pharmaceutic treatment,;and enume- 
rate its uses in the treatment of diseases, with its dose, modes 
of administration, and officinal preparations. In the selection 
of the articles, I have been careful to exclude. such as have 
been discarded from modern practice, and which an undue re- 
gard fegantiquity has too long retained in publications on Ma- 
teriaamedica. 


The third part is devoted to PHarmacy. The Pharmaco- 
peia of the Edinburgh College affording a selection of Phar- 
maceutical Preparations, superior, perhaps, to any, other, and 
using likewise the established language of chemistry and natu- 
ral history, has been adopted as the basis of this part of the 
work. To a translation of its processes, I have added, under 
each preparation, its medicinal uses and dose, with the theory 
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of the process, where this was requisite. The cor responding 
preparations of the London Pharmacopzia are likewise noticed, 
as well as a few which, though not inserted in either Pharma- 
copeia, are occasionally used in practice. 


As there are some peculiarities with regard to the modes of 
preparing and administering the Gases, I have not placed 
those of them which may be medicinally employed, under their 
appropriate classes in the Materia Medica, but have thrown 
them into an Appendix, to which also, for a similar reason, I 
have referred the consideration of Electricity and Galvanism 
as medicinal agents. Lastly, as connected with the subjects of 
these volumes, I have subjoined the heads of alecture which 
I have been accustomed to deliver on Extemporaneous Pre- 
scriptions. shai 

J. MURRAY. 


EpINnBURGH, 
January 20, 1804. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MATERIA MEDICA, understood according to 
the strict definition of the term, is that department of the 
Science of Medicine which relates to the knowledge of 
remedies, or of the effects produced in the human system 
by such substances as are employed for the removal of 
disease. ‘I'he OnjectTs to be attended to in its study are 
the Natural History, the Chemical Composition and Pro- 
perties, and the Medicinal Powers and Applications of 
the Substances which belong to it. | 
- The Narvurat Hrsrory of these substances is of 
utility in furnishing appropriate characters by which they 
may be. distinguished., Many of them bear a close re- 
semblance to each other, and can only be discriminated 
by those minute and accurate distinctions which the me- 
thods of natural history afford. A 
From the intimate connexion which frequently sub- 
sists between those properties on which natural classifica- 
tion is established, and the various qualities with which 
bodies are endowed, natural history is likewise, to a certain 
extent, capable of affording indications of the virtues of 
remedies. Thus, in the vegetable kingdom, the different 
species of the same genus, and even the different genera 
of the same natural order, are composed of substances 
which frequently exert the same actions on the living 
system; yet to this connexion there are exceptions so 
one and important, that it is incapable of just ap- 
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plication to any considerable extent ; it can only suggest 
conjectures, which require to be brought to the test of 
experiment. : ¥ . . 
The more full description of the sensible properties of 
the articles of the Materia Medica, affords the inet ob- 
vious method of distinguishing them, and in many cases 
the easiest and most certain criterion of their purity and 
perfection. iat: aah. | 
It has likewise been imagined, that the sensible quall- 
ties of medicines afford indications of ‘their peculiar 
powers. Those, for example, which are inodorous and 
insipid, are seldom active remedies ; and those which have 
a similarity in taste or in flavour, have also a general re- 
semblance in their virtues. But though indications of 
this kind may be partially true, they are extremely limited 
in their application, and are liable to many causes of ob-, 
scurity and error. | Has Toohey 
-The Cuemicat Hisrory of the articles of the Ma- 
teria Medica, embraces. several important subjects of 
inquitys sa wie) ee CAT OE OF ey en te bap iM 
Their analysis, especially that of those belonging to the. 
vegetable kingdom; has been supposed capable of lead- 
ing to a knowledge of their virtues; and the opinion does 
not a priori appear improbable, since the medicinal powers 
of any compound body, in common with its other inter- 
nal properties, must arise from its peculiar composition, 
Without any reference, however, to the very imperfect 
analyses of the older chemists, it may be remarked, that 
even from the researches of modern chemistry little infor- 
mation of this kind can be acquired. It) may be disco- 
vered, indeed, in what proximate principle of any vege- 
table substance its virtues reside; but this affords no pre- 
vious indication of these virtues... Nor can the analysis 
of these principles explain the source of the powers which 
are attached to them in particular substances; the pecu- 
liarities of composition from which these may originate, 
being by far too subtile to be detected by chemical means. 
» Chemistry, however, is in other respects more directly. 
useful in its application to the Materia Medica. It enables 
us, by the use of proper solvents, or by the due applica- 
‘ 
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tion of heat,. to separate those proximate principles. of 
vegetables in which their virtues reside, from other inert 
or noxious matter with which they may.be mixed; it 
ascertains how far these processes are useful, points out 
those changes in composition by which the virtues of the 
substances acted on are frequently altered, and the means 
by which such injuries may be lessened or prevented. 
Similar advantages are obtained. from its application to 
the few products of the animal kingdom that are used in 
medicine. Those which are derived from the mineral 
kingdom, can be employed with advantage and discrimi- 
nation only when their composition is known; and the 
analyses of these substances have exploded many errors 
respecting them, have enabled: us to distinguish them 
from each other, have pointed out the identity of others, 
and have rectified the processes by which they are pre- 
pared. iF , hE a Mela] 

By new combinations, Chemistry furnishes us with 
many remedies equally active and important with those 
afforded by nature; and by pointing out the mutual che- 
mical action of different substances, it guards against the 
errors which might arise from improper mixtures.. 

The last object in the study of the Materia Medica, 
that to which the others are merely subservient, is the 
Mepicat History of its articles; the investigation of 
their virtues, or their practical uses in the treatment of 
disease... 2» , gia bis. 1¢.0% (hod 
_.. This includes, in the first place, the consideration of 
the actions of these substances on:the system, in general, 
as, this being ascertained, leads to their application to the 
treatment of morbid affections. [> watebeie 6 
» It is likewise necessary to investigate, so far: as It can 
‘be done, the mode in which remedies act, either in the 
healthy or in the diseased state, and by which they: pro- 
-duce their peculiar effects. We are thus better enabled:to 
diversify their application, to determine the cases to 
which each may be more peculiarly adapted, and, to dis- 
-cover the yarious circumstances by which their operations 
are influenced. ° | | bo: vel) batesnixe 
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In considering the practical uses or applications of re- 
medies, the objects demanding attention are the various 
kinds and forms of disease to which they are adapted, 
the circumstances that may render their exhibition im- 
proper in particular cases, the cautions necessary in their 
use, their doses, together with their usual and proper 
modes. of administration, and the effects of their combi- 
nations: with each other. : 


PHARMACY is the art of Preserving Preparingy and 
Compounding Medicines. r 

The Preservatron of Medicines is its least exten- 

sive part. It includes principally the general rules for 

collecting plants at certain seasons, or in particular states 
of maturity, and those by which they are dried or pre- 
served from the injuries they would sustain by exposure 
to light, air, and moisture. It comprehends, in like man- 
ner, rules for the collection and’ yemereisene eh of animal 
and mineral substances. 

That part of Pharmacy termed the Pictethorga tana of 
Medicines, includes a variety of important operations.» 

The virtues of those remedies which are derived from 
the vegetable kingdom, generally depend on one or other 
of the proximate principles of each substance; On its 
gum, its resin, essential oil, or some other. These dif- 
ferent principles are dissolved by different agents, by 
water, alkohol, &c.; and as they are often, as they exist 
in the entire vegetable, mixed with much inert matter, 
it is of advantage to extract the active principle by means 
of its proper solvent, and to exhibit it in its pure and 
concentrated state. Hence have arisen the various phar- 
maceutic preparations of infusions, decoctions, tinctures, 
extracts, &c. these being all processes by which the 
active matter of any substance is separated from the inert 
‘matter with which it is naturally mixed, and differing 
from each other only in the solvent employed, or in the 
form to which the solution is reduced. 

Sometimes, also, the principles of these substances are 

extracted by other means, as when an unctuous oil is 
obtained by expression, or ,an essential oil by the appli- 
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cation of heat. This oil may also be combined with water 
or alkohol, and thus distilled waters or spirits are formed. 

By such processes, we extract only a principle pre- 
viously existing in any particular substance; we form no 
new remedy, but merely obtain the same virtue in a dif- 
ferent form. In other cases, Pharmacy produces remedies 
altogether new. These are always the result of chemical 
action; they are either compounds, produced by the 
combination of two or more chemical agents, or they are 
the products of chemical decomposition. In this manner 
are obtained the various saline and metallic preparations. 
_ These preparations, too, are often dissolved in various 
fluids, in order that they may be conveniently exhibited; 
processes analogous to the infusions or tinctures of vege- 
table substances. : | 

Composition is the last part of Pharmacy. In this 
no chemical combination is effected; but different medi- 
cines are merely mixed together, with the intention of 
promoting their efficacy, of correcting their operation, 
of covering their taste or flavour, or of giving them a 
commodious form. ) 

From this view of the objects of Pharmacy, it is evi- 
dent, that it is principally a particular application of 
Chemistry. Its operations are either directly chemical, 
or require that the chemical properties of the bodies 
_ operated on should be accurately known. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHARM ACEUTIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


ete 


PuarMaceuric CHEMISTRY is that department of 
chemical science which investigates the composition and 
chemical relations of bodies with a view to their me- 
dicinal properties, and explains those operations by which 
they are fitted to act with more eflicacy or, safety as 
remedies against disease. It includes those facts and 
principles which connect Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 
the enumeration of which forms the proper introduction 
to the study of these two branches of medicine. 


Sect. I. PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS. 


Tur phenomena which it is the object of Chemistry 
to investigate, and upon which, therefore, the principal 
operations of Pharmacy depend, arise principally from the 
- exertion of that power possessed by the particles of dif- 
ferent kinds of matter, by which they have a tendency to 
combine together. When two different bodies are placed 
in, contact, under certain circumstances, they unite, and 
form one homogencous substance, in which the particles 
of either can no longer be discovered. The power whence 
this combination proceeds, is termed Chemical Attraction 
or Affinity. It is exerted only between the minute parti- 
cles of different kinds of matter, and between these only 
at insensible distances. The substances which it com- 
bines never separate spontaneously, nor are they capable 
of being separated by any mechanical means;. and they 


. 
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form a compound possessing properties more or less dif- 
ferent from those of its component parts. : | 
The change of properties from combination is the most 
remarkable phenomenon attending the exertion of che- 
mical attraction. The sensible qualities, and chemical 
properties of the compound, bear in general no resem- 
blance to these qualities and properties in the substances 
of which it is formed. This, however, is not invariably 
true. There are a number of instances, especially im 
Pharmacy, where the change is much less complete, as 
in the solutions of resins or essential oils in alkohol, or of 
gums Or saline substances in water. But in these the 
marks of chemical combination are still present, the 
compound is homogeneous, and cannot be decomposed 
but by the exertion of a superior affinity. Asti Be: 
Chemical attraction is not invariably or equally exerted 
by each substance to every other. Between many sub- 
stances there seems to exist no attraction, at least they 
cannot be made to combine together. Others havea very 
extensive power of combination, and seem capable of 
uniting with almost every substance which is not already 
saturated with them; and there are many intermediate, in 
their facility of combination, between these two extremes. 
Chemical attraction is not limited, in its action, to two 
bodies. It can be exerted between three, four, or more, 
and can thus form compounds of so many principleés. It 
‘can likewise unite bodies in different proportions. Some. 
combine in every proportion, others only in limited quan- 
tities. In the latter case, the compounds formed by the 
different proportions have in general very different pro- 
perties. : eT ne i ee 
The compounds which are thus formed, have still the 
same relation to chemical attraction. They have a ten- 
dency to combine with other bodies, simple or com- 
pound; they can combine in various numbers and pro- 
portions; and these combinations are accompanied by the 
sare phenomena, and regulated by the same laws. . | 
The attraction exerted by any substance towards others, 
is not uniform in its force. To some it is stronger, to 


¥ 
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others weaker. Hence it follows, that if two bodies have 
been combined together, they may be separated, or the 
compound they have formed may be destroyed, by pre- 
senting to it another substance, which exerts an attraction 
to one of its component parts, superior to the attraction by 
which they were held united. If the circumstances neces- 
sary to favour the exertion of chemical attraction be pre- 
sent, the two bodies between which there is the strongest 
attraction combine, and the other is separated. In chemi- 
cal language this process is termed Decomposition, from 
a single elective attraction. — 

A case of decomposition, more complicated, is that, 
where two compounds are mixed together, and where the 
constituent parts of the one exert attractions to those of 
the other stronger than the attractions by which they are 
held combined in the original compounds. In this case, a 
complete exchange takes place, and two new compounds 
are formed. This is termed Double Decomposition, or 
the exertion of a double elective attraction. Tables have 
been constructed of the relative forces of attractions of 
many bodies towards others, whence may be estimated 
the combinations or decompositions that will take place 
on their mixture with each other. ) 

The exertion of chemical attraction between bodies is 


greatly influenced by another power, that of heat or Calo- 


ric. This is the cause of the temperature of bodies, of 
their expansion, fluidity, and conversion into the aériform 
or gaseous state. Its influence on chemical combination 
and decomposition is very extensive. Some bodies com- 
bine together at the common temperature of the atmo- 
sphere; others require that temperature to be raised ; and 
in some it is necessary to expose them to a very intense 
heat. The same differences take place with respect to de- 
composition. Many bodies remain in chemical union with- 
in a certain range of temperature, more or less extensive; 
but Whenever the heat, to which the compounds in which 
they exist are exposed, is increased beyond a certain de- 
gree, decomposition takes place, and the constituent prin- 
ciples are separated from each other. These effects are 
partly to be explained from “4 power caloric has of weak- 
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ening the force of aggregation in bodies by which their 
particles are held in union, and by which that power tend- 
ing to separate them, in order to bring them into a state 
of new combination, is counteracted; and partly from the 
state of expansion or of fluidity produced by caloric, by - 
which the surfaces between which chemical attraction iS 
exerted are increased, and the minute particles of bodies 
are brought to act upon each other. 2) PLM | 

The OpeRATIONS OF PHARMACEUTIC CHEMISTRY 
are entirely dependent on chemical attraction, or on the ac- 
tion of acaloric. They are merely particular arrangements — 
of circumstances, by which the exertion of that attraction 
is promoted, and the products of the combinations or de- 
compositions which take place are obtained. rhee'ss 

There are several preliminary operations, not directly 
chemical, but employed either to favour the exertion of 
chemical attraction, or to facilitate the medicinal opera- 
tion of the substances subjected to them. They are those 
operations, by which bodies are reduced to a state of ex- 
treme mechanical division. The principal are PuLveRri- 
ZATION, or reducing bodies to powder by beating; ‘Trr- 
TURATION, in which the same effect is obtained by rub- 
bing; and Levicatron, in which the powder is reduced 
toa greater degree of fineness, from the rubbing being con- 
tinued longer, and being facilitated by the addition of any 
fluid which does not act chemically on the substance sub- 
jected to the operation. These are performed in mortars of 
glass, earthen-ware, or metal. As the particlesintowhich the 
substance is reduced by any of these means, must neces- 
sarily be of unequal fineness, the coarser are separated from 
the finer, by s1rT1Nc or passing the powder over a sieve. 
Wasninc or E.urrrarion is an operation in which 
the same end is attained. The powder is agitated ina 
fluid, in which it is not soluble ; the larger particles are 
allowed to subside; the liquor, holding the finer suspend- 
ed, is poured off; and, on it remaining at rest, are, dépo- 
sited. ‘These methods can be applied to few of the metals 
with advantage. They are, therefore, mechanically divided)... 
by filing, by beating into fine leaves, or by pouring them 
when melted into water; an operation termed Granulation, 
as the metal becomes solid, in the form of small grains. 
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These operations do not directly promote chemical ac- 
tion, as they are far from reducing bodies to their minute 
particles, between which that action is exerted:. they are 
_ merely employed as preliminary to those which are more 
directly chemical. In pharmacy, some of them are of uti- 
lity, besides promoting chemical combination, as there 
are several medicines which act with more certainty and 
power when finely imac avy when given in a coarser 
pawarey 

Of the cHEMICAL OPERATIONS, the most important 
are those by which that fluidity is obtained, which is in 
general requisite for the exertion of chemical attraction. 
Soxution is the principal operation of this kind. It is 
that process in which a solid body, when immersed in a 
fluid, disappears, so that its particles are no longer disco- 
verable, and upon standing do not subside, the fluid like- 
wise retaining its usual transparency. It is merely an ex- 
ample of chemical combination between two bodies, which, 
happen to exist in different forms, the compound remain- 
ing im the fluid state. The fluid being conceived to be the 
more active substance, has been termed the Solvent, the 
solid the Solvend or body dissolved. The attraction, how- 
ever, whence the solution proceeds, is reciprocal, and is 
not more exerted by the one than by the other. 

The previous mechanical division of solids, promotes 
their solution, by enlarging the surface between which the 
mutual attraction is exerted. Agitation causes the solu- 
tion to proceed more rapidly, by bringing successively 
the different parts of the fluid into contact with the solid. 

There are, in general, certain limits to the solution of 
solids in fluids...A certain quantity of sea-salt, for exam- 
ple, may be dissolved in a given quantity of water; but 
if more be added, it remains undissolved, and can only 
be diffused through the solution. When the fluia has 
taken up as much of the solid as it can dissolve, it .ssaid 
to be saturated with it. The same fluid requires for its 
saturation very different quantities of solids; of some it 
ean dissolve only a very small portion, of others more 
than its own weight. The saturation of a fluid with one 
substance, does not prerrae it from dissolving a portion of 
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a second, or even of a third or fourth, tnemiats, it] essens 
the. solvent power with regard to each. 'T here are some 
cases in which the solvent power is apparently unlimited, 
or in which no precise point of saturation can be pdinted 
out, such as the solution of sugar, gums, &c. in water. © 

The temperature or degree of heat has a very import- 
tant influence on solution, and in varying the point of sa- 
turation. In general every solution proceeds with more 
facility or rapidity at a high than at a low temperature, 
and the fluid is even capable at the high temperature of 
dissolving a larger portion of the solid, though with re- 
spect to different solids, this increase of solvent power, by 
a given temperature, is very different. 

‘Solution, besides bemg one of the most important ope- 
rations in chemical analysis, is one of the most useful in 
pharmacy, the active principles of many substances being 
extracted, by means of their proper solvents. Saline sub- 
stances are dissolved in water, as are also gum, sugar, and 
other vegetable and animal products. Resins, camphor, 
essential oils, &c. are dissolved in ether, alkohol, or wine; 
and metals are rendered soluble and active by the different 
acids. The operation receives different appellations, ac- 
cording to the nature of the solvent, of the substances 
dissolved, and of the manner in. which it is performed. 
When we have a mixture of saline or earthy substances, 
of which part is soluble in water, or in any other fluid, 
while another part is insoluble, the one may be separated 
from the other by the due application of its proper solvent. 
The process thus performed is termed Lrx1v1aTIon, 
and the solution obtained, a Ley. When a fluid is poured 
on any vegetable or animal substance, so as to dissolve 
only part of its principles, the operation is termed Exrrac- 
Tron, and the part dissolved is said to be extracted. If it 
is performed without the assistance of heat it is termed 
Macereration; if witha moderatesheat, Digestion; if 
the fluid be poured boiling hot on the substance, and they 
are kept in a covered vessel till cold, it forms Inrusion. 
Lastly, Decocrion is the term given to the operation 
Mee ise the fluid is 4o%/ed upon the aastanicn to be dis~ 
solve 
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_ To obtain the solid matter which has been dissolved in 
any fluid, the process named Ev aroratTion is employed. 
‘The liquor is exposed to heat in a vessel of such a form 
as to present a wide surface to the atmosphere ; the fluid 
is converted into vapour, and the matter that had been 
dissolved i is thus obtained ina solid state. The heat em- 
ployed in evaporation should always be as moderate as 
possible, as the flavour of the solid residuum is otherwise 
apt to be injured, its composition changed, or part of it 
carried off with the vapour. In many cases, the heat af- 
forded by placing the vessel containing the fluid to be 
evaporated over boiling water is sufficient. This forms the 
Water Bath or Balneum Marie. 

There are many substances, especially those belonging 
to the class of Salts, which, when their solutions are eva- 
porated to a certain extent, concrete in masses of regular 
forms, hard and transparent. These are termed Crystals, 
and the operation itself CrystaLiization. The first 
step in this process is to evaporate part of the fluid till 
the solution while at its boiling point is saturated, or re- 
tains in solution the largest quantity of the body which at 
that temperature it can ‘hold dissolved. On allowing it to 
cool, the portion which the high temperature enabled the 
fluid to‘hold in solution, will separate, and crystals will 
be formed; and by successive evaporations, the whole of 
the solid matter may ‘be obtained in the crystalline form. 
In like manner, crystals are formed by the slow or spon- 
taneous evaporation which takes place when a fluid is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, and these being formed more 
slowly, are.even harder and more perfect in their figure 
than those obtained by -hasty evaporation. 

In crystallizing, the figure which the body assumes, is 
regular and peculiar to itself, and hence is established the 
arrangement of crystals into prismatic, rhomboidal, and 
other forms; these, however, are frequently varied by ex- 
ternal circumstances. 

Water is essential to the formation of crystals, and 
gives them their transparency. The crystals of different 
bodies contain very. different quantities of this fluid. It is 
termed their Water of Crystallization ; and by whatever 
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means it is expelled, the transparency, density, and figure 
of the crystal is lost. If crystals lose their water of crystal- 
lization on exposure to the air, they are said to effioresce ; 
#f, on the contrary, water is absorbed, so that the sub- 
stance becomes moist or fluid, it is said to deliguesce. 

Crystallization is promoted by the access of the atmo- 
spheric air to the fluid, and by affording a nucleus or solid 
point at which the crystallization may commence. Some 
substances have so strong an attraction to the fluid in 
which they are dissolved, that they do not separate in 
the crystalline form, even when the solution has been 
considerably evaporated. They either remain dissolved, 
forming a liquor more or less glutinous ; or if the eva- 
poration be carried to a greater extent, they are recovered 
in the solid form, but destitute of any regular figure. 
-Some of these bodies, when dissolved in water, may be 
made to crystallize by the addition of a small quantity of 
alkohol, which, by exerting a still stronger attraction to 
the water, weakens their combination with it. Other sub- 

‘stances soluble in water, as gum, starch, &c. can by no 
management be made to undergo this operation. 
_ Besides this species of crystallization, there is a pro- 
cess of a similar kind to which the same term is applied. 
When a body has been melted, if the fluid has its tem- 
perature slowly reduced, so that it approach gradually to 
the point at which it becomes solid, its particles frequently 
unite, so as to form masses of regular figures, or crystals. 
This species of crystallization is not however, applied to 
any pharmaceutical purpose. 

PreEcIPITATION is another process by which a solid 
body is separated from a fluid. If, for example, to the so- 
lution of any solid matter in any fluid, a substance be 
added, which has a stronger attraction to the fluid than 
the solid previously dissolved in it has, the latter will be 
separated, and will be thrown down in its solid form. In 
like manner, precipitation may take place from the sub- 
stance which is added combining not with the fluid, but 
with the solid dissolved, and forming with it a new com- 
pound no longer soluble. The process, in either case, is. 
termed Precipitation, the substance thrown down is a 
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Precipitate, and the substance by which the precipitation 
has been effected, is the Precipitant. 

In order to obtain a precipitate pure, it is allowed to 
subside; the clear liquor is poured off, 'the precipitate is 
repeatedly washed, to carry off any of the substance by 
which it was precipitated, which may still adhere to it; it 
is then dried. : | | 
The preceding operations are those in which a solid 
body dissolved in a fluid is recovered by abstracting part 
of the fluid. But there are many cases of combmation, 
or decomposition, in which our object is rather to obtain 
the more volatile part of the mixture. In such cases Dis- 
tillation and Sublimation are had recourse to. 

In Distiziiarion, the materials are exposed toa pro- 
per degree of heat, in vessels contrived so as to collect 
the part which passes off in vapour, condense it, and 
thus obtain it in the fluid form. Distillation is therefore 
nothing but evaporation in close vessels, with the design 
of obtaining the volatile products. 

_ In many cases of distillation, the matter to be distilled 
is apt to be injured by the application of too strong a 
heat; such, for example, is the case with regard to the 
essential oils of plants. To prevent this, they are not ex- 
posed alone to heat, but with the addition of a quantity 
of water. The temperature at which water is converted 
into vapour, (212° of Fahrenheit) is sufficient to volatilize 
these oils, without injuring them. The oil therefore rises 
with the vapour, is condensed with it, and is easily sepa- 

rated from the water, by their difference in specific 
gravity, a small quantity of it only being lost by being 
retained by the water in solution. © ahs 

~ When the substance to be distilled is not of such a 
nature as to act chemically on metallic vessels, the com- 
mon still, made of iron or copper, is employed. This is 
a cylindrical vessel, from the head of which a pipe issues, 

which is connected with a spiral tube, placed in a vessel 
filled with water. The heat is directly applied to the bot- 

tom of the still; the. vapour produced passes off through 
the tube, and is condensed in the spiral tube (oravorm as 
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it is termed), the cold water with which this is surround- 
ed promoting the condensation... » hong 511s z 
Acids, or other substances that would act upon metal- 
lic vessels, or receive from them a noxious impregnation, 
are distilled from. glass vessels. ‘The Retort, or conical 
bottle bent nearly at a right angle, is used for this purpose; 
the heat being communicated to it by the medium of ‘a 
sand-bath. The vapour is condensed in a Conical or glo- 
bular vessel, termed a Receiver, connected with the re- 
tort. Where the vapour is highly elastic or difficult of 
condensation, a series of receivers connected together is 
necessary; and where it is incapable of condensation by 
itself, but is easily absorbed by water, a portion of that 
iluid is disposed in the receivers, by which it is con- 
densed. Some bodies are impure on their first distilla- 
tion; they are purified by a second distillation, which is 
then termed Peetification.. Or, with the proper product of 
the distillation, a portion of aqueous vapour may have 
passed over: this may be abstracted by exposing the dis- 
tilled fluid again to heat, and the process is named Con- 
centration or Dephlegmation. — Sage SU ay Sue 
SUBLIMATION is another operation, by which‘a volatile 
matter is separated from one more fixed, by ‘the applica- 
tion of heat; but the matter volatilized is again condensed, 
not in the fluid but in the solid form. The’ operation, 
therefore, is generally performed in one‘ vessel, the subli- 
mate being condensed in the upper part. When it con- 
cretes, in the form of light flakes, it was termed Flowers, 
in the old language ofipharmacy. = =) tu 
_Fusrow is, next to solution, the principal operation by 
which chemical combination is promoted. It is adapted 
to those cases in which the bodies designed to act upon 
each other are not soluble in any fluid, or at least innone: 
that does not alter their attractions. The fluidity necessary 
for their mutual chemical action, is therefore given to them 
by the due application of heat. The operation is common- 
ly performed in vessels termed Crucibles, which are cups 
made of earthen-ware, of black-lead, or of some metal; 
the necessary heat being excited and communicated in 
‘general by a furnace. 3 : 
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Chemical combination is also frequently promoted by 
the application of heat, even though the bodies are not 
fused. Calcination isan operation of this kind. It is mere- 
ly the exposing of a metal to a high temperature, with the 
free access of atmospheric air, by which it is oxygenated. 
Deflagration is an operation of a similar kind. It consists 
in mixing some salts, especially nitrat of potash, in which 
a large quantity of oxygen is retained with a very weak 
attractive force, with any inflammable body, and exposing 
the mixture to heat. The oxygen is attracted by the in- 
flammable substance, which is thus oxydated. 

- Chemical decomposition is, in like manner, promoted 
by an increase of temperature. One principle of a com- 
pound, which is. disposed to volatility, may thus be ex- 
pelled; or two bodies, one or both of which are compounds, 
and which when mixed together have no action'on each 
other, may, when exposed toa strong heat, exert attrac- 
tions, by which their decomposition is effected. 

. These are the principal operations of pharmacy. Con: 
nected with this branch of the subject, there remain to be 
noticed the measures and weights which are usually 
employed. Troy weight:is that ordered to be observed in 


_ the different Pharmacopeias. The pound is divided into 


twelve ounces; the ounce into eight drachms; the drachm 
into three scruples; and the scruple inté twenty grains: 
Measures are rejected by the Edinburgh College, but are 
admitted in other Pharmacopeias, and used by the apo- 
thecaries. They are subdivided in a similar manner, and 
are Inade to answer to the specific gravity of water. A 
table-spoonful and tea-spoonful, (measures frequently em-. 
ployed), are understood to be equal, the former to half an 


ounce, the latter to one drachm. | 
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Tue consideration of the general analysis of the sub- 
stances employed as remedies, must necessarily precede 
their particular history, as it is so intimately. connected 
with the observations to be made on their properties, the 
marks of their purity and perfection, their actions on each 
other, their combinations, and pharmaceutic treatment. 


Cuemistry arranges all bodies under two classes; _ 
those which are Simple, and those which are Compound. 
The former are such as consist merely of similar parts; 
the latter such as can be resolved into particles different 
in their properties from each other, and from the com- 
pound which they had formed. From the combinations of | 
a few simple substances, originate all the productions of 
nature, and all those which are the results of the opera- 
tions of art. | grate PSOE 

“It is the province of chemistry to trace these combina~ 
tions, to determine whether bodies are simple or com- 
pound; and, if compound, to ascertain the number and — 
proportions of their constituent parts, and the modes in | 
which they are combined. These. objects are attamed by 
Analysis and Synthtsis, two general operations, compre- 
hending the greater number of the processes of chemistry. 

Analysis is the decomposition of a compound, or the - 
separation of its constituent parts. It is effected, either by 
exposing it to heat, when, from the unequal action of the 
caloric on the particles of which it is composed, they are _ 
separated from each other; or, by subjecting it to,the ac- - 
tion of a superior attraction, in other words, by presenting 
it to some substance which exerts an attraction to one’or 
other of its component parts, superior to the attraction-by 
which these were held united. Kha 

When the analysis has been effected, we may often — 
again combine the principles obtained, so as to form the ~ 
compound that has been decomposed. ‘This forms what is. 
termed Synthesis, which, when it can be effected, 1s always: 


¢ 
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a proof of the accuracy of the analysis. Very frequently, 
however, in the decomposition of a compound, the prin: 
ciples that are separated, instead of passing off pure, com- 
bine in new modes and proportions, and form compounds, 
which then become the products of the analysis. These 
cannot be combined again, or, if they could, they would 
form a compound totally different from the substance 
originally analysed. They may, however, be subjected 
to a further analysis, and thus the ultimate principles of 
the compound may be accurately ascertained. ‘The whole 
of the substances belonging -to the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are subject to this complicated analysis. 

' In analysing the various products of nature, we ulti- 
mately atrive at-a few. substances “which we are unable 
farther.to decompose, and which are therefore regarded as 
simple. Vhew absolute simplicity is not indeed establish- 
ed, but isc inferred, till their composition be proved. 
They are simple with regard to our present knowledge of 
them, that is, they consist of particles, which, so far as 
can be discovered, are similar to each other, and they are 
regarded as the elments of which all other bodies are 
composed. It is sufficient to state their distinguishing 


characters, and the principal compounds which they form. 


_ The first order of these substances, those which seem 


_ best entitled to the character of simplicity, are the SimpLe 


Gaszs, Oxygen, Azot and Hydrogen.. Modern che- 


_ mistry has demonstrated, that these gases are solid sub- 


stances, brought into the aerial form by the operation of 
‘caloric. In the new nomenclature, therefore, the name of 


each is given to the base, and from this the appellation of 


the air or gasisderived. : 
_ Of these simple bodies, OxycEN.is the most impor- 


tant, since it is either capable of combining with, or forms 
-% component part of the greater, number of the produc- 
tions of nature. Like other gases, it is invisible, and per- 


manently elastic; its specific gravity is a little superior to 
that of atmospheric air. Its distinguishing characters are 


its capacity of supporting combustion and animal life. It 
is indeed the only substance that can support cither of 
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these processes, and it is. algpolntaly necessaty itolenable 
them to:be carried.on.: \). GAS nqwtingal we). sf arenas Oo 

‘The influence of this air in supporting combustion, 1B 
more particularly to be assumed! as_ its: distinguishing 
chemical character, since so many of the most important 
chemical agents are formed. by this operation. Itis proved 
by the most unequivocal experiments, that combustion is 
nothing more than the combination of oxygen with the 
combustible body. Burnt bodies are therefore merely 
substances combined with oxygen: that principle is con- 
tained in them in very various quantities, and is retained 
by very different degrees of attractive force. . 

Many substances can also be combined. with oxygen, 
without the phenomena of combustion taking place, that 
is, without the disengagement of light and caloric. This 
happens when the oxygen has been previously combined 
with another body, and is only transferred from it by the 
exertion of a superior afhinity. It happens, too, when the 
oxygen is slowly absorbed from the atmosphere, at the 
natural temperature. It is thus that many animal and ve- 
getable substances are. altered by exposure to the air. 
The absorption in these cases is so gradual, that the ca- 
loric, and perhaps the light, which are, Gisch eAae ae are 
not perceptible. 

The compounds resulting from the union of casient 
with other bodies, are among the most active of the che- 
mical agents. ; 

It forms one-fourth part of the sarap akan air, and: it 
is principally upon its action that the many. chemical — 
changes’ produced on bodies by that air depend. United 
with hydrogen, it forms water, the substance which of all 
others has the greatest share in 1 promoting: chemical com- 
binations. 

Another order of important compounds Be cae 
the union of oxygen with other bodies, is that of Acrps. 
‘These’ are distinguished by their sour, styptic taste; by 
their greater or less caus sticity; by their changing the .ve- 

getable colours to a red; and by their combining with the — 
alkalies; earths, and metals, forming peculiar compounds 
in which the acid properties are totally lost. ‘They are 


> 
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compounds of inflammable substances with oxygen, and 
this:element derivesrits name from being’ the principle of 
acidity... - Mis. sh Vesis-pescceespidl K ieyie ane WN be aaa 
With the same substance oxygen is capable of com- 
bining in different proportions, so as to form different 
acids, ‘the more powerful acid being generally formed by 
_ the larger proportion of oxygen. Wi cob ths ah 
~The nomenclature of the acids is designed to'express © 
these facts... The name of each. acid is derived from the — 
substance’ of which, combined, with oxygen, it is formed; 
and by a variation in termination, the different acids re- 
sulting from the different degrees of oxygenation of this 
base are denoted; the name of the more perfect acid ter- 
minating in the’ syllable zc, that of the one: with’ thé less. 
proportion of oxygen in ows. hus sulphur, with two: » 
proportions of oxygen, forms sulphureous-and sulphuric - 
acids. | DET Gee Gal eat ER SE 
Acids have a great tendency to combination. From 
this, and from the facility with which they are in general 
decomposed and part with oxygen, they are the most ac- 
tive of any of the compound chemical agents, and are 
- usedyin many pharmaceutic operations. BaD 
_ Lastly, oxygen unites with many bodies without ren- 
dering them acid; it then forms an order of bodies termed 
Oxyps. It in general communicates to them a greater 
tendency to combination. ‘To this order belong almost 
all the compounds it forms with the metals, and the 
greater humber of the vegetable and animal products. 
‘The second of the Simple Gases is Azot. Like oxy- 
gen, when pure, it exists always in the gaseous form, 
forming azotic gas. This gas, with less than one-fourth 
part of oxygen, constitutes the common atmospheric air. 
It possesses no remarkable property by which it may be 
characterized, and therefore it is rather distinguished by 
its negative qualities. It is lighter than atmospheric air, 
its specific gravity, compared with’ it, being as 985 to 
1000; itis unable to support combustion or respiration; 
it is not absorbed by water, at least in any considerable 
quantity;»and it is not inflammable in the strict sense of 
the term, for although it combines with oxygen, yet the 
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combination is not sudden, nor is jt-attended with ‘the 
emission of light, and with scarcély any extrication of 
caloric. — 5 SOT RT eae ea FA Re ‘Pes ibtes 
_ Azor combined with oxygen, in proportions in which 
these two elements are mutually saturated, forms a pow- 
erful acid, the Nitric; with a smaller proportion of oxy- 
gen it forms the Nitrous: Acid. ‘These acids are very 
easily. decomposed; and hence are often employed in 
chemical operations to afford oxygen to other ‘bodies. 
With smaller proportions of oxygen, it forms two gases, 
neither of which has acid ‘properties; Nitrous Gas, com- 
posed of 44 of azot with 56 of oxygen, distinguished by 
the facility with which it unites with an additional pro- 
portion of oxygen; and Nitrous Oxyd, consisting of 63 
of azot, and 37 of oxygen, peculiarly characterized by 
its high exhilarating powers on the-animal system. Com- 
ined with hydrogen, in the proportion of 121 parts to 
$2, it forms Ammonia, or Volatile Alkali, and hence it 
has been supposed, from analogy, that the other two alka- 
lies also contain azot as a constituent principles) | 
_Lastly, azot is contained in great abundance in animal 
matters, and is the principle which distinguishes them, © 
by their chemical composition, from vegetables. 99... 
The last of these simple airs is Hynrocxn. It is the 
- lightest of all the gases, its specific ¢ravity, when it is ih 
its purest state, being to that of atmospheric air/as 13 to I. 
It is highly*infianmable; one part of it mixed with four 
parts of atmospheric air, exploding with violence on the 
approach of an ignited body. SA VOTRE Os 
The most important compound of hydrogen is Water, 
formed. by its union with oxygen, in the proportion of 15 
parts, by. weight, of the former to 85 of the latter. Asa 
chemical agent, water is of the first importance; both 
from its very extensive power of combination, and from 
its agency in affording oxygen. It-is the sclvent of all 
saline, and of the greater nuinber of the earthy substan- 
ces; and it likewise dissolves a number of the vegetable 
and animal products. In these combinations, it is singular 
that the general law of chemical attraction, (thatcombina- 
tion which alters the properties of bodies,) is scarcely ob- 
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served; the, properties of the bodies dissolved by water re: 
maining, almost invariably nearly the same, and that flu- 
idity beingimeérely communicated to them which is neces- 
saty for.their mutual chemical action, or which renders 
convenient-their preparation as medicines. : 

_ Water is farther. an important chemical apent; by 
affording oxygen to a number of bodies. Thus, many of 
the metalseare:slowly oxydated by it; and in their solu- 
tions by acids; ' it iS frequently from the water that the 
metal receives oxygen. The vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts receive oxygen also from the water they contain; 
and‘ in the decompositions which they. suffer, whether 
from the reaction of their principles ata natural tempe- 
rature, or by exposure to heat, the elements of the water 
present enter into the RoREposi Hon of the aeianyeir which 
such analyses aflord. . 

Under the appellation” of Srmpie. ive cent ; 

S uameanie s, are commonly described three bodies, . 
Carbon, Sulphur, and Phosphorus. They: exist in. the 
solid form, but are totally destitute of the metallic splen- 
dor, opacity and: gravity. ‘They are highly inflammable, 
and form acids. when united with oxygen. 

€arzon, the first of these, is an inflammable matter, 
the basis of common charcoal. In this substance, it was 
supposed to be merely mixed -with oxyd of iron, and 
some other impurities. But the experinients of Guyton 
haye proved that it is also combined with a portion of 
oxygen, and that the Diamond is the pure inflammable — 
base. Charcoal therefore, or the black porous substance 
which remains after the imperfect combustion of wood, 
isan oxyd of carbon containing 36 parts of oxygen in the 
100. It is inflammable.. Combined with a larger quantity 
of oxygen, it forms a gas still possessing the property of — 
inflammability, the Gaseous Oxyd.of Carbon. Saturated 
with, oxygen, it forms a gas possessing. the. proper- — 
ties of: an acid; Carbonic Acid, or what was. formerly * 


named Fixed Air. Its acid powers are extremely incon- 


siderable, and its attractions so weak, that it is displaced 
from. its combinations by all the other acids.’ ‘Carbon, 
with hydrogen and oxygen, forms several compounds pos- 
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‘sessing inflammability»: ‘Some: of them exist in:the gase- 
ous form, and differ slightly i in their properties from each 
other. Alkohol, which is the product. of) fermentation 
from sugar, and. which when. pure is a colourless fluid, 
fragrant and pungent, volatile and inflammablejasia com- 
pound of a similar kind; and Ether, which is ‘formed; by 
the action of acids from alkohol, and which is«stal more 
light and. volatile,:is nearly.of. the same compesition, dif- 
fering from alkohol principally i m ceniaining a larger ee 
portion of hydrogen. 9.) =. Ov 

SuLPHoR is a simple. inflammable substance found: in 
abundance in nature, either pure or in.combination with 
metals. When pure, it is ‘hard. and brittle, semitranspa- 
rent, of a light. yellow colour, insipid, emitting when 
slightly heated a foetid smell. It melts and wvolatilizes ata 
very low temperature, that of 185°; ata temperature of 
- 302 °, it burns with a blue Haida when AOE air is 
admitted. zs 

Sulphur combines with Oxy gen, hydrobeny: man 
rus, with many of the metals, and indeed. with the greater 
number of the simple bodies. Its combination with oxy- 
gen forms the Sulphuric and Sulphureous Acids: The 
latter is gaseous, has a pungent suffocating odour, and 
doesnot possess the acid properties ina very eminent de- 
gree. ‘The former is fixed and inodorous; in the general 
acid powers it is superior to any body of the same class; 
“it ‘has a strong attraction to water, and is. always combined 
with it; it,exerts also strong affinities to the, alkalies, 
earths‘and metallic oxyds, and. oxydates the metals, and 
the greater number of inflammable bodies.. It is therefore 
extensively used In. chemical and Pianist OpArRs 
tions. | 
With hydrogen, sulphur forms a poset. 28 Sulphu- 
rated Hydrogen, which exists in. the aerial, form, and)is 
distinguished by its very foetid smell. It resembles the 
‘acids in several of ‘its properties. Sulphur is.also a com- 
ponent part of some animal substances, and it has even 
been detected in a few vegetables.» ed samy 

- The last of these simple substances is ‘Datos nao mek 
a substance with which:we have been made. acquainted 
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only ‘by the art of the chemist. It exists no where pure 
and uncombined, but its acid is found in great abundance 
in nature. In the fossil kingdom, it is dombined with se: 
veral of the earths and metals, and it forms a component 
part of many animal and several vegetable productions, 
Phosphorus is always obtained by decomposing this 
acid, by heating it with carbon, which attracts its oxygen. 
The phosphorus is sublimed in close vessels; it is of' 4 
soft tenacious consistence like wax; transparent, of a 
pale yellowish colour. It emits’ fumes, which are owing 
to its combination with the oxygen of the. athosphere. 
From this combination, two acids are formed, according 
to the proportion of oxygen: the Phosphorous, which is 
foetid, and when heated, emits luminous vapours ; and the 
Phosphoric, which is inodorous, and more powerful as 
an acid than the other. Phosphorus is one of the compo: 
nent principles of animal substances. BO 
» Besides the acids formed by the oxygenation of these 
simple inflammable bodies, there are three not yet decom: 
posed, but which are supposed from analogy to be of 4 
similiar composition ; the Muriatic, Fluoric, and Boracic. 
The Murraric Actp exists in’ séa-salt, and in vari- 
us other natural substances. In its pure state it iS Saseous, | 
has a pungent suffocating odour, and extinguishes com- 
bustion. It is rapidly absorbed, and in large quantity, by 
water; and it is under the form of this solution that it is 
generally used. It possesses in an eminent degree the ge- 
neral acid properties. It combines with the alkalies and 
_ €arths; and though incapable of affording oxygen directly 
to the metals, it effects the oxydation of many of them, 
by enabling them to decompose the water it contains. 
This acid is capable of being combined with a consider: 
able proportion of oxygen, forming the Oxy-muriatie 
Acid. The acid powers of this are inferior to those of the 
simple muriatic acid; but parting with facility with the 
oxygen combined with it, it acts with more energy of 
many inflammable substances. ; is 
The Fluoric and Boracic Acids cannot be regarded as 
_ pharmaceutic agents. ry Ne y 
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. The Merats, the third. order of simple substances, 
are distinguished, by their: opacity, brilliancy, fusibility, 
ductility, malleability, and by specific gravity superior to 
that of any other class of bodies. They are truly inflam-~ 
mable, since they are capable of combining with oxygen, 
and many of them during their oxydation emit light and 
caloric. It scarcely comes within. the limits of phar- 
maceutic chemistry to notice all the metals particularly; 
it is sufficient to take a general view of their properties, 
and of their influence in combination. | | eR cy 
The metals are very various in their degree of fusibi- 
lity. Mercury does not become solid but at a temperature 
equal to 40 degrees below 0 of Fahr., while iron or pla- 
tina requires a very intense heat for itsfusion. They differ 
also in their ductility and malleability. Gold is at once the 
most ductile and most malleable, that is, it can be drawn 
into the finest wire, and beat into the thinnest plates, with- 
out its texture being injured. The other metals possess 
these properties in different degrees, some being ductile 
‘which are scarcely malleable, and vice versd. Others are 
neither ductile nor malleable. These have been impro- 
perly termed Semi-metals. Specific gravity is the pro- 
perty by which the metals are most clearly distinguished, 
The specific gravity of the heaviest. stone is to that of 
water as 4 to 1, while that of the lightest metal is as 
6 to l. weg ee. 
_ Metals are very susceptible of combination. ‘They 
unite with sulphur, with phosphorus, and with each other; 
Their combinations with oxygen are the most extensive 
and important. © © POSE See ot 

This combination is effected in different ways. When 
raised to a temperature more or less high, with the ac- 
cess of atmospheric air, they attract oxygen; some are 
oxydated rapidly, and exhibit all the phenomena of com- 
bustion; others undergo this operation much more slowly ; 
and there are some (gold, silver and platina) which can 
-scarcely be oxydated in this manner. Several of them are 
oxydated by the agency of water. It is thus that iron and 
some others, especially when assisted by a high tempera- 
ture, attract oxygen from water, the hydrogen being disen- 
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paged. Lastly, all of them may be oxydated by the’ ac- 
tion of acids. The‘acid itself is not only decomposed, by 
itsioxygen being attracted by the metal, but its presence 
enables sevéral of the metals to decompose the water pre- 
sent with great rapidity. 

- The results of’ these. combinations are compounds; 
evtiivh: 3 in general belong to the class of oxyds. They are 
destitute of the ‘metallic qualities, and are more similar 
to earths, being in general insipid, insoluble in water, and 
vitrifiable by ‘heat.- Four metals, Tungsten, Molybdena, 
Arsenic, and Tin,'c can be so highly Gaya aES as to — 
into the acid state. 

_-Metalsiattract very different quantities of oxygen. Some’ 
isoimbpitie with only ‘a small proportion of that principle, 

_ While others can take up nearly their own weight. pa 

Each metal, too, combines with certain different pro- 
portions, and the oxyd produced. by each proportion dif- 
fers in its properties from that produced’ by the others. 

The first degree of oxygenation generally produces an‘ 
_oxyd, having 'a colour not much different from that of the 
metal: by Dipher oxyg Renae, more Dela colours are 
imo tedsg : 

» Metals also attract oxyg gen ith very wnequal Da | 
sof force: Hence oné metal can often be oxydated merely 
by heating it with the oxyd of another. Some oxyds, too, 

- as ithose of gold, silverand mercury, are’decomposed by 
the mere agency of caloric, at a temperature not raised 
very high, and even by the action of ght at sb natural 
temperature. Lé 

It is principally from their combination with oxygen 
that metals derive. their activity: They are, for instance, 
incapable of combining with the earths, unless they | have 
been previously oxydated, ‘The case is the same with re- 
spect to the acids. If:the metal has not been previously 

oxydated, it immediately decomposes either part of the 
acid, or of the water present, and then this oxyd com- 
bines with the remaining acid. ‘The union. of the different 
metals with the different acids, is much influenced by the . 
degree of their oxygenation; and at a high degree of 
exygenation they frequently become incapable of com- 
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bining with the acid. Hence, many metallic solutions are 
decomposed. by exposure tothe, atmosphere;),the’ metal 
attracting more oxygen, and’ becoming. insoluble in the 
acid. In the same manner, heating. a metallic, solution, 
often decomposes it, as it enables the metal to attract more 
oxygen from the acid. The different oxyds have very dif- . 
ferent degrees of, attraction to the acids, and. hence, some 
are able to decompose the combinations others) form.) .!, 
' Metals are rendered active on the system, only by being 
combined with oxygen, or with acids. The most delete- 
rious of them prove innocent in the metallic state, and 
produce their bad effects only when given oxydated, or 
when oxydated by some. of the animal fluids.:,In general, 
they are more active the more oxygen they, contains! and 
they are always rendered more powerful when the oxyd 
is farther combined with an acid. The mildest: prepara- 
tion of mercury, for example, is that prepared: by tritu- 
ration merely, in which the: mercury approaches. nearest 
to the metallic state, and:the most -virulent preparation of 
that metal is the corrosive muriat, in which it is, very high: | 
ly, oxydated.- iy... PIO Te waa eels lade 
The last class of simple substances is the Earnus, 
They have usually. been defined substances, insipid) in-— 
fusible, haying little solubility, uninflammable, havingia 
specific gravity,°compared with water.as a standard, al- 
ways less than 5 to 1, and combining with acids to form 
. neutral salts. Of these characters some apply only to some — 
earths; that of insipidity, for instance, is confined to two — 
or three; others, as lime and barytes, being considerably 
- These characters too'are understood as applying to._pure 
earths; substances which, so far as has been discovered; 
are absolutely simple. These by combination, or imtimate 
mixture with each other, and with other bodies, give rise. 
to a yast variety of compounds, still distinguished by the 
ttle of Earths, but to which these characters are only in 
paré applicable. Such compounds are not the objects of 
pharmaceutic investigation, it being only the pure earths, 
er combinations of them effected by art, that are used in. 
medicine. _ | Diets hs, 


= 


{ 
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\< The’principal: earths’ are six; Silex, Argil, Magnesia, 
Limie, Barytes;and Strontites. Of late two or three others 
have been: discovered, but in quantities|so minute as not 

Srrex, though an abundant ingredient in stones, scarce: 


lytexists purein’ nature. When obtained by a chemical 


process, it is mthe.form of: a light: white: powder. Its _ 


chemical character is its little susceptibility of combina. 
tion: Jt unites with none of the acids, the fluoric excepted: 
It is dissolyed by potash and soda; and by fusion it com: 
binés with the earths and metallic oxyds. 

/AReIL is distinguished by insipidity, infusibility by 
heat, insolubility in water, and by forming a ductile paste 
with that fluid; but more’ completely by the compounds 
which it forms with acids. It is never used in medicine in 
its'pure state; but some of its compounds, especially that 
resulting from its union with sulphuric acid, are employ- 
ed. ‘The salts formed by its combination with acids, have 
one general medicinal character, that of being possessed 
of a considerable degree of astringency. OAS 
‘\’Macwesra, when pure, is always in the form of a fine 
white very light powder. It is infusible; ‘insoluble in less 


than 2000 parts of water, and does not form with it a 


ductile paste; is somewhat sapid;. changes the'colours of 
vegetables to a green, and forms with the:acids peculiar 
neutral salts.‘ It is never found in a‘pure’ state in nature, 
buts always the produce of art. 9 100 Gog to Ly 

_ Magnesia, in its pure state, is extensively used in'me- 
dicine, as are also several of itscompounds. It is given as 
an antacid, and the salts it forms with the acids have all a 
cathartic power. Pp Orn CH REO TRO OEE 
» Lrme is distinguished by its disagreeable; penetrating, 
styptics taste. It attracts water rapidly from the atmo- 


Bs 


sphere; it is heated when water is poured on it, and falls 


into a dry white powder; it is soluble in about 700: parts 
of that fluid, and its’solution changes the vegetable colours 
toa green. In the fire, it is infusible by itself; it fuses, 
however, when mixed ‘with the other earths; it combines 
with almost all the acids. | | rg vor 2 oenog 

Lime is used in medicine as an antacid, as an astringent, 
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and as a remedy. in: calculus. It is given ini the form of 
solution in water. Some’ of its: compounds, particularly 
that with the carbonic acid, are also used to correct acidi- 
ty, and are sometimes preferred, # as ia less acrid than 
the pure lime. ete 

BaryteEs is distinguished Bi its sie Spain gravity, 
which is superior to that of every other fossil not metallic. 
In nature, it is always found combined with the sulphuric 
or carbonic acid.. When pure, it is‘in the form ofa very 
fine white’ powder; it is fusible and soluble in 20 parts. of 
water, its solution changing the vegetable colours to a 
green; its aftractions to the acids are in Te sapiens su- 
perior to those of any of the other earths.’ A 

Barytes has a much more powerful action on the system 
than the other earths have. Even in a‘small dose it occa- 
sions vertigo, insensibility, andcother nervous symptoms. 
From this circumstance, as well as from its:gréat specific 
gravity, some have supposed ‘that itis a metallic eo 
which we have hitherto been unable to decompose. 

STRONTITES is, in many of its:properties, similar to 
barytes. Like it, it is found in nature combined with sul- 
_ phuric and. carhonib acids, and these compounds are 'dis- 
tinguished. by great specific gravity. It is fusible, but 
Jess soluble, requiring 200 parts of water:for its solution. 
Its saline ‘combinations are, on the contrary, in general, 
more soluble than;ithose of barytes. It has no poisonous 
quality, or does not appear to exert. Sui" apie “peat i 
the animal: system. 

The ALKAriEs are somewhat cation im , their pro- 
perties to the earths; ’ they are distinguished by the follow- 
ing characters. They have a penetrating acrid taste; 
change the vegetable colours to a’green; have a strong 
attraction for water, unite with oils, and combine with the 
acids, forming neutral ‘salts. There are three substances 
of this kind; Potash, Soda and Ammonia.’ There jis rea- 
son to halicve that they are compounds, One of them, 
ammonia, is proved to consist of ‘azot and hydrogen, which 
renders probable the opinion that the others afe also com- 
pounds, though they have not hitherto been decomposed. 

Porasu is the most powerful of these substances: it is. 
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solid, and:crystallizable, ofia white colour; is. highly acrid 
and: caustic, has so:strong ‘an attractiomto water ds to take 
it frofm almost ‘any other. ‘substance, «It melts at a mode- 
rate temperature; by fusion with siliceous earth it forms 
glass; ‘it has .a'stronger attraction than either of the other 
alkalies: for the acids, and therefore the’ compounds it 
forms ate not easily decomposed. — qi bonrkide 


on 


. This substance is obtained from vegetable matter, 


. 
| 


principally the ligneous part. This is made) to: burn | 


slowly, till its carbon is totally destroyed: a saline mass 
remains, which consists principally of potash. T here is 
reason to believe that it is formed during the combustion, 
since, although it can be detected by other means as a 
component principle of vegetable matter, itis only: in 
some vegetables, and never in such. quantities as are 
afforded by the combustion. | ja 


_. The physical characters of Sopa are sO precisely the | 


same with those of potash, that it is scarcely possible to 
distinguish them when both are in a_ state of : purity. 


Soda}, it is said, attracts humidity from the atmosphere » 


less rapidly than potash: y Hag 93 
It is» by their combinations, however, ‘that they are 
principally distinguished. The salts, in particular, which 
soda forms with the acids, are totally different in their 
properties from those that have potash for their base. . It 
forms glass with silex in the same manner.as potash. > 
~ Soda is obtained as well as potash by burning vege- 
tables. It is, however, only sea plants, or those that grow 
by the sea-shore, that afford it: it has therefore: been sup- 
posed, that these plants may contain sea-salt, or muriat of 
soda, and that itis from the decomposition of this salt that 
the soda is derived. Sot ory? Dumrgmse cepa te 2 BCG 
The third of these alkalies, Ammonra, differs much 
from the others.. It can never be. obtained in the solid or: 
fluid form, but when pure, is always in the state of gas: 
it is absorbed in great quantity by water, and thus forms 
a solution of pure ammonia. Its smell is extremely pun- 
gent: it is also:volatile, escaping gradually from the water 
in which it has been dissolved: hence it has received the 
appellation of Volatile Alkali. It is considered as a less 
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powerful alkali than’ either'of the othérs 2lit.does not dom 
bihe with the siliceous earth j itacts more: feebly om dnis 
mal matter, -and. it ‘adheres to.the acids with mucholéss 
force. tf a inweonlte dvd, natal ¢ole gr utetocapy sey 
-» Ammonia ‘is composed of azot cand hydrogen, iin the 
proportion of 121 of the former to.32:of the latter. ‘It is 
obtained in great quantity by exposing animal substances 
to heat: they are decompdsed, and part of their hydrogen 
. and azot combining form ammonia. i ost. legen, 

_ The alkalies are all used in medicine, and their combi- 
nations form some/of the most important articles of the 
Materia Medica... They are also important pharmaceutic 
agents. If 2OTYy Cb: | ein ae « > Re. are cody ORT 
« With the alkalies, earths, and mietallic: oxyds,: the 
acids combine and form an order of compounds termed 
Neurrat Sars. In these, the properties of the acids 
aswell as of the base with which it is.united, are in 'ge- 
neral Jost; the compound acquires some new properties; 
it/has in generala considerable attraction-for water, and it 
is capable of assuming a crystalline form. Thei acids’ ad- 
here with very different degrees of force tol these bases; 
in general the attractions of the earths tothe acids’ are 
greater than those of the metallic oxyds, and those of the 
alkalies greater than of the earths. 9) 6) pt of 
_. The names of the neutral salts. are taken partly from 
the acid, and partly from the base; the generic namevis — 
derived from the acid, the specific from: the base to which 
itis united. Thus, all the salts composed of the sulphuric 
acid, are arranged together under the name of. Sulphats; 
and. each: species.is named from the substance to which 
the acid is: united, as the Sulphat of Potash; the Sulphat 
of Lime, &c.: And as each acidifiable base can becom: 
bined. with different proportions of oxygen, so as to form 
acids of different qualities, the salts formed. by these are 
distinguished by a variation in the termination of the. ge-. 
neric name. Thus, the salts formed by the sulphureous 
acid are termed Sulphites. In. this manner the nomeniclas 


- 


ture of all the compound salts is established. Dar a ae (he 
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__ dr remains to. notice the analysis of the VEGETABLE 
and aNIMAL PRODUCTS, important in a pharmaceutic 
" point.of view,.as so many of them are employed in medi- 
cine.. The. Vegetable kingdom, in particular, furnishes 
by far the greater part of the articles of the Materia Me- 
dica, ie ny 
__ Those substances which are the products of organiza- 
tion, are very. different in their chemical characters from 
those belonging to the mineral kingdom. : 

. The latter we can easily analyse. We can determine 
the number and proportions of their constituent principles 
With accuracy, and their analysis can often be confirmed 
by synthesis; in other words, we are able by artificial 
combination to form compounds possessed of the same 
chemical qualities as the bodies we have analysed. But 
with regard to the products of the vegetable and animal 
systems, the case is extremely different. If we are able to 
detect their component principles, we can scarcely deter- 
mine their proportions; much less are we able to ascer- 
tam the mode in which they are combined. Inno instance, 
therefore, does the analysis enable us to combine the prin- 
ciples, whether proximate or ultimate, which we have ob- 
tained, so as .to form any compound atall resembling that 
which has been analysed. These productions, too, con- 
sist of a few principles, chiefly of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, with the addition of azot and phosphorus in the 
animal kingdom; while the compounds belonging to the 
mineral kingdom are more varied in their composition. 

_ The products of organization are likewise distinguish- 
ed by susceptibility of decomposition. Their principles, 
having strong. mutual attractions, are disposed to react on 
each other; and if this be favoured by humidity, or slight 
increase of temperature, new combinations are formed, 
whence the original compounds are destroyed. 
In the analysis of these substances, it is necessary to 
mark an important distinction,—that between the proxi- 
mate and ultimate principles of a compound. Two com- 
pounds may unite and form one substance; and this sub- 
stance, by the means which analysis affords, may be re- 
- solved into the compound. bodies of which it was imme- 


4 


var 
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diately formed, or into the simple principles of which they 
consist. The former are its Proximate, the latter its Ul- 
timate Principles. The proximate principles of vegetable 
products are gum, resin, oil, &c.; their ultimate princi- 
ples, are chiefly carbon, hydrogen and Oxpecn ly ith 
In subjecting any vegetable to analysis, the first object 
is to discover what are its proximate principles. For this 
purpose we subject it to the action of caloric, and of dif- 
ferent chemical agents. ny PR 
By the first, we separate those principles that are vola- 
tile, such as the essential oil. ‘The ‘application of this 
mean is, however, very limited, since an increase of tem- 
perature, not much exceeding that which is necessary to 
disengage any of their volatile principles, tends not merely 
to separate, but actually to decompose them. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the temperature should not exceed 
212° of Fahrenheit’s scale, which is obtained by heating 
these substances with water, when the volatile principles 
escape without any decomposition along ‘with the aqueous 
“vapour. eli | Weice targe see a aw 
Of the different chemical agents useful in the vegetable 
analysis, water dissolves the gummy and extractive parts, 
the saline substances, and several other principles of in- 
ferior importance. ‘Alkoho! dissolves the resin, balsam, 
camphor, .and essential oil. The substances which alko- 
hol dissolves are separated by water; while the gum, 
which water holds ‘in solution, is precipitated: by alkohol. 
Ether dissolves the same principles as alkohol; “it farther 
dissolves the clastic gum of some vegetables, and it pre- 
cipitates the extractive matter from water. “The alkalies 
discover several of the acids contained in vegetable ‘sub- 
stances, and the ‘acids are sometimes used as tests. 
we are often’able - 
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This, with respect to their ultimate principles, is nearly 
uniform; the differences in their chemical properties and 
sensible qualities arising principally from differences in 
the proportions of these principles, and in the modes 
in which they are combined. These differences are too 
subtile to be very accurately determined by analysis, and 
hence this species of investigation is now acknowledged 
to convey no information on the medicinal powers of 
vegetables. Besides carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, which 
are their principal constituent parts; some of them con- 
tain azot.and phosphorus, which modify their properties. 
Various metals, too, particularly iron and manganese,’ 
lime and the three alkalies, either pure, or in combination 
with some of the acids, are not unfrequently constituents 
of vegetable matter, though never in any considerable 
proportion, not is it certain but that some of these are 
formed during the analysis by which they are obtained. 
__ The proximate principles of vegetables are sometimes 
analysed by, mere exposure to heat; their elements enter 
into new combinations, and from the products we disco- 
yer what the principles were, and even, toa certalli ex- 
tent, in what.proportions they had been united. Some- 
times the atmospheric air is admitted when they are raised 
to the temperature of ignition, and by collecting the sub- 
stances formed by their combustion, we form a similar 
judgment as to their composition. Others of them are 
capable of undergoing fermentation; and, from the pro- 
ducts of this process, the constituent principles. of the 
substance operated on are determined. Lastly, their ana- 
lysis may often be effected by the agency of the nitric acid, 
which communicates to them oxygen, and by the result- 
ing compound ascertains the nature of their acidifiable— 
__ The Proximate Principles of Vegetables are numerous, 
and of very different kinds. They are not all to be met with 
in every plant, or in every period of vegetation, but each of 
them is to be found in some plants, at certain periods of 
their growth. shee 


_ They are all the products of vegetation from a common 
juice or sap, which circulates freely through every part 
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of the vegetable sy stem, which is uniformly supplied by 
absorption, and whiclris perpetually changing its compo- 
sition, according to the state of the plant. This sap being 
brought into contact, in the vessels of the vegetable, 
with the gaseous bodies absorded by its leaves, is by the 
action of these vessels, assisted by the agency of light, 
changed in its composition, and thus the eg gg ig 
of the vegetable are formed. 

The first transition of the sap seems to be into Mucr- 
LAGE or Gum, as this is one of the proximate principles 
contained in the greatest quantity in vegetables, and which 
is abundant in young plants. It is an modorous, insipid 
and. glutinous substance, soluble in water in every pro- 
portion, and forming with it a viscid solution termed 
Mucilage. It is insoluble in alkohol, ether or oil, and is 
precipitated from its solution in water by the addition of 
alkohol, or any of the alkalies. It does not absorb oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere ; it is neither fusible nor vola- 
tile. Ata temperature superior to 212°, but inferior to 
that of ignition, it is decomposed, affording pyromucous 
or rather impure acetous acid, ammonia, carbonic acid 
and carbonated hydrogen gases, its residuum being char- 
coal containing lime. The principal products of its com- 
bustion are carbonic acid and water. By the action of 
nitric acid, it is converted into oxalic acid. The experi- 
ments of Mr. Cruickshank, prove it to be Shas aS git of 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, azot, and lime. , 

Gum is obtained by spontaneous exudation, by inci- 
sions made in the trunk of the growing vegetable, or by 
decoction of any vegetable containing it im water. No 
proper distinction exists between it and mucilage. As a 
medicine, it has little activity. From its chemical quali- 
ties it is of more importance; as its mixture, with the 
other vegetable principles, renders them more Soluble in 
watery liquors, by which their action on the stomach is 
promoted. In pharmacy, it is employed to render oils, 
balsams, &c. miscible with water. 

ReEsrn is another of these proximate principles, most 
abundantly diffused through the vegetable kingdom. It 
is often united with gum, but some NeGEiNeey exude. 
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juices purely resinous. Resin is insoluble in water, is 
soluble in alkohol, ether, and oils; is not acted on by 
oxygen at any natural temperature, but burns when heated 
to ignition; is fusible at a temperature nearly that of boil- 
ing water, but incapable of being volatilized without bé- 
ing decomposed. ‘The products of its decomposition by 
heat are, water, acetous acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a 
residuum of charcoal. Its constituent parts, therefore, are 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. | 

Resins are frequently odorous and sapid. They are 
_more active than gums, with respect to their medicinal 
effects, the virtues of many of those vegetables which act 
most powerfully as medicines depending on their resinous 
part. | 

Gum and resin are often intimately mixed in vegeta- 

bles, forming a gum-resin. Some of the most active arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica, are natural compositions of 
this kind. 
_ A proximate principle of vegetables, which, till lately, 
was always confounded with gum-resin, is that termed by 
the French chemists Extract or Extractive Mar- 
TER. The peculiar character by which it is distinguished 
from gum, resin, or any mixture of the two, is its being 
equally. soluble in water and in alkohol; hence its solu- 
tion in the one fluid is not precipitated by the addition of | 
the other. The extractive principle also, when dissolved. ’ 
in water, and heated to 212°, in contact with the atmo- 
spheric air, absorbs oxygen with avidity, which neither 
gum nor resin does. By this absorption, it‘is converted 
into an insipid inert substance, no longer soluble in water. 
By the oxygenated muriatic acid; it is also changed into 
an insoluble concrete of a yellow colour. These proper- 
ties seem Suflicient to characterize itas a distinct princi- 
ple; but there is still some obscurity respecting the mode 
of its existence in vegetable products. According to the 
French chemists, it is the principle upon which the virtues 
of many vegetable medicines depend, though it is difficult 
_ to obtain it unmixed with the other principles. By expo- 
sure to heat, it affords an empyreumatic acid and oil, and 
a small quantity of ammonia. Its elements, therefore, are 
carbon, hydrogen, azot, and oxygen. 
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O11 is a very common proximate principle. of vegeta. 
ble matter; it is of two kinds, Expressed, or Unctuous 
Oil, and Distilled, Volatile or,Essential Oil. These have 
some common qualities, they;are. inflammable, insoluble 
if water, and unctuous to the touch; but they,are. also 
possessed. of peculiar properties by, which they, are dis- 
tinguished. potriges. 148 ¢laid 

The first class, the Tem conat gh Fat, or ve Pisces Oils, are, 
thick and unctuous, nearly insipid | and, inodorous;, they 
gongeal on exposure fo cold, are. insoluble 1 in water. or, in 


nearly of 12 of the ‘ake to 3 of ce latte tes oma 
Expressed oils are generally contained in the seeds and 
fruit of certain vegetables. They are extracted by) ex- 
pression or. decoction with water, and are thus fr equently 
in part impregnated with the extractive, mucilaginous, or 
resinous particles, whence i in, some instances they. derive 
taste, odour, and even some medicinal virtues. In general, 
however, they are insipid, and are used in medicine prin- 
cipally. for their lubricating quality; they are diffused in 
water by the medium of gum or sugar, or by the. addition 
of a small quantity of any of the alkalies. .;..., 
_ Volatile, Essential, or Distilled Oils, differ. alg the 
expressed oils in sev eral of their properties. They; are, VO= 
latile at a low temperature, are entirely and quickly. con- 
yerted into vapour, at the heat of. boiling, water,, without 
being decomposed;, they are soluble ina small proportion 
in water, and. are.moreé.a abundantly, soluble in alkohol; they 
do not combine. with the alkalies with facility; they. are 
more highly inflammable than the fixed oils, and, on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, slowly absorb oxygen, are 
thickened, and are at length converted. into substances of 
a resinous nature. In their composition, they: contain mare 


eh gi 
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hy drogen ‘proportioned | to” their eee than: the: fixed 
oils doo) 
> The easeritin ‘oils ‘are’ in general highily odloreiu, pun- 
gent, and often even acrid; they exist in greatest quantity 
in the aromatic plants, and are usually obtained by distil- 
lation; the’ vegetable being heated to 212° along with 
water, and the. oil being volatilized with the aqueous 
vapour. As seco er, wena a highly’ : aibiecratiic 
power. | 

In many’ niagetdbbled there exists a natutal combination 
of essential oil and resin, forming a fluid more or less thick 
and tenacious, usually also odorous and pungent, termed 
a Balsam. ‘Balsams also contain a quantity of a E yinen ns 
vegetable acid, the Acid of Benzoin. 

“Another proximate principle of some eget, simi- 
lar in‘many of its ‘properties to the essential oils, is C am- 
PHOR.' Itis‘a’solid ig concrete, of a white colour, 


semi+transparent, open strong $ peeiliar smell, anda 
penetrating taste. Shiabte in water<b ‘completely 
soluble in uiehol are: an@Ports; it evapotates at the 
common temperatutto F dieting Vand ts volatilized 







in close ‘vessels. witt Gene When its vola- 
tilization; however, greene and heat?applied, it is 
| decomposed: a volati abeha ines tand-pungent, of a 
tich yellow colour; amoun y to one-third of the 
weight of the Caliiphor distils over; ‘i quantity of char- 
coal remains as a residuum, and hydro-carbonate, and 
carbonic acid gases escape with a portion of the peculiar 
acid termed’ Camphoric. Camphor, therefore, differs from 
the essential oils; in containing’ a larger hr sing of car- 
bon; and. ‘perhaps also of oxygen. 3 

'Camphor is found in distinct vesicles in the wood and 
bark of: several vegetables; it is also contained in many 
essential Seve ven a Repeat it t edoanbseg perso 
pote.” 43] 

“Thesame pansion which ehniphod has to the volatile 
ehee Wax seems to bear’to the fixed oils. "This sub: 
‘stance is a product of vegetation. It is solid and tenacious, 
easily fusible, and’ inflammable. It does not combine with 
the alkalies; but, when melted, unites with expressed o¢ 
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essential oils. It consists of carbon and. hydrogen, i in the 
proportion nearly of 13 of the former to 2 of the latter: 
some have car that it alBOr contains a quantity of 
oxygen, 

FEcuLA isa name appropriated to: a dips white, insi- 
pid powder, contained in many vegetables, particularly in 
the tuberose roots and gramineous seeds.- Itis extracted 
by beating the dried root, wood, or seeds, witha. large 
quantity of water; the fluid heen’ milky, from the dif- 
fusion of a white powder through it. This, when dried, 
is the fecula, which, when not united with any of the other 
principles of the vegetable, is mild and insipid. It is in- 
soluble in cold water, but with boiling water it forms a 
jelly. It is also insoluble j inalkohol. Itisan oxyd having 
carbon and hydrogen for its base. It is capable of being 
converted by certain processes into saccharine. matter. 
By destructive distillation it affords a large quantity of 
acetous acid. The fecula is the most nutritious principle. 
of plants, and is contained 1 in great qrdntaty in “Bi: vege 
tables used as food. ' {duos 

Giuren.—The. Satins of some Pestle iS ae to 
contain, a viscous, elastic, and fibrous-like substance, 
which, from its close resemblance in properties. to: the 
animal product termed Gluten, has been named. Vege- 
table Gluten. It is isipid, elastic, totally insoluble in 
water, and very sparingly soluble in alkohol. . By the ac- 
tion of nitrous acid, it is converted into oxalic acid, and 
by exposure to heat i in close vessels, it affords a large 
quantity of ammonia. Its analysis proves, that, it contains 
more azot than any other vegetable principle. | 1 oy 

ArsumMen.—This is another principle of vegetables, 
which receives its name from its resemblance toa. prin- 
ciple of animal matter. It 1s soluble in cold. water, its so- 
lution being coagulated by heat or by alkohol; it is liable 
to putrefaction, and furnishes a large quantity of ammo- 
nia on exposure to heat. It abounds in the juices. of se- 
veral acrid and narcotic plants, mii is also contained) in 
the gramineous seeds. 

SACCHARINE: Marrer.—This exists in many ‘wkwes 
tables, particularly in their fruits and roots, generally 
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united with their eum and extractive matter. When pure, 
its taste is sweet. Itis soluble in water and in alkohol; is 
capable of crystallization. By fermentation, it-is con: 
verted into alkohol, as this, by a second stage of fermen- 
tation, is changed into acetous acid. By the action of ni- 


2 


trous aeid, it is converted into oxalic acid. By decom: 


position by heat, it affords more than half its weight of 


_ acetous acid; a small quantity of empyreumatic oil, car- 


al 


bonic acid, and hytrocarbonate gases, the residuum 


being charcoal. It consists of oxygen, carbon, and hy- 


GUO EN sa tis) 4i ' | : 

_ Esszntiat.Sarts.—-The saline substances contained 
in yegetables have been termed their ‘Essential Salts. 
‘They are either acids or neutral salts. 5 

' There are seven acids found native in vegetables; the 
Malic, Citric, Oxalic, Gallic, Tartarous, Acetous; and 
Benzoic. The first five consist of carbon and hydrogen, 
brought to the state of an acid by oxygen, and differ from 
each other chiefly in the proportion of hydrogen and car- 
bon they contain. | Hae 

The Oxalic Acid contains the largest proportion of 
oxygen; and it is into it that several of the other acids, 
and many of the vegetable oxyds, are converted by oxyd- 
ation. It is very soluble in water, and crystallizable. It 
is distinguished by the very strong attraction which it has 


for lime, which it takes from every other acid. As itex- 


ists in vegetables, it is commonly united with potash, but 
so that the acid is present in excess. ide rias 
_The Malic Acid is contained in apples and in many 
other fruits before they are ripe. It does not crystallize; 
it contains miore oxygen than the citric acid does, and is 


_ converted into the oxalic acid by the action of the nitrous 


MAb So site hos A 0 | ny phi tay ophy ghia 
_The Citric Acid is soluble in water and erystallizable; 
it has a stronger attraction to the earths than to the alka. 
lies; it is not, like the malic, convertible into oxalic acid. 

~The Tartarous Acid, as it exists in vegetables, is ge-. 
nerally combined with potash, but in such a quantity. as 
still to leave an excess of acid. From ‘this salt the pure 
acid of tartar is obtained; it is very soluble in water, and. 


“ 5p, | 
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is crystallizable; it is convertible into oxalic acid; it is 
decomposed by heat, and affords more empyreumatic oil 
than any of the other acids; hence, it has been inferred, 
that it contains a larger proportion of hydrogen, 
The Acetous Acid, though generally the product of 
fermentation, has been found in the sap of the vine, and 
in some other vegetables. It is decomposed in a high 
temperature, and along with the usual products of the de- 
composition of vegetable matter, it yields a small quantity 
of ammonia. - bah he ogeke Ne Rees? 
Benzoic Acid is contained in several balsams and gum 
resins: it is highly fragrant, and has a pungent acidulous 
taste; it is volatile and infiammable, is sparingly soluble 
in cold water; it is dissolved in considerable quantity by 
boiling water, and on cooling, crystallizes in white flakes. 
The last of the native vegetable acids is the Gallic 
Acid, hitherto distinguished as the principle of astrin- 
gency. It exists in gall-nuts, and in ali those vegetables 
termed Astringents. It is extracted either by maceration 
with water or by sublimation. It is distinguished from 
every other acid by the strong attraction which it has for 
the oxyds of iron, and by forming with them a precipi- 
tate of a very deep black colour. It contains a very large 
quantity of carbon, combined with an inferior proportion 
of oxygen, and with a very small quantity of hydrogen. 
A principle, which till lately was confounded with the 
gallic acid, is TANNIN, or the tanning principle. It is 
distinguished from every other principle by its power 
of combining with animal jelly, and forming a substance 


absolutely insoluble in water. It is contained in conside- * 


rable quantity in the greater part of the vegetable astrin- 
gents, and is generally mixed with the gallic acid. 
Several of the native vegetable acids exist together in 
the same vegetable. They are never contained. in distinct 
vesicles, but are either mixed with the mucilaginous or 
saccharine juice, or are combined with the alkalies or 
earths. Combinations: of these acids with lime or potash, 
are, in particular, very abundant in the vegetable king- 
dom. Compounds formed by the union of the sulphuric, 
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nitric, muriatic, carbonic, and even phosphoric acids with 
the alkalies and earths, also exist in many vegetables. 

‘The last of these proximate principles is the LicNEovS 
part, or woody fibre. It is the basis to which the others 
are. attached, and composes the greater part of most 
vegetables, as it forms their entire structure. It is insipid 
_and insoluble in water or alkohol, and consequently re- 
mains as the residuum, after the active principles of any 
vegetable have been extracted by the action of these 
solvents. By the action of the nitrous acid, it affords the 
malic and oxalic acids; by distillation it yields the pyro- 
ligneous acid. Its. principal constituent part is carbon, 
combined. with hydregen and oxygen. | 

Besides those principles of vegetables which can be 
exhibited as distinct bodies, there are some of a more 
subtile kind, the existence of which has been maintained 
by many chemists; such as the Aroma or Spiritous Rector, 
the colouring Principle, the Bitter Principle, the Narcotic 
Principle, and several others. The existence of these, 
however, is very doubtful; the properties of smell, taste, 
colour, &c. being probably the result of peculiar  varia- 
tions in the composition of some of the known principles 
of vegetables, and not depending on any peculiar prin- 
ciple. The odour of vegetables, for instance, generally 
depends on their essential oil; and all the facts that have 
been stated in support of a distinct aroma, are explicable 
on the known volatility of these oils, or on the proba- 
bility of part of them being dissolved by the atmospheric 
ee a 

“After this enumeration of the proximate principles of 
vegetables, it may be proposed as a question of some 
importance, Whether they exist in the vegetable in a 
state of chemical combination, or whether they are merely 
tmixed together? — 2 | 

_ The latter seems most probable. ‘These principles can 
often be distinguished as existing separately from each 
other, and even as placed in separate cells; they can in 
many cases be separated by mechanical means; and even 
where they are more intimately mixed, that change of 
properties does not take place, which we must have ex« 
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pected were they chemically united, the virtues of each 
principle being discernible in the entire mixture, weaken. 


ed, but not changed. It seems to follow, therefore, that 


the virtues of vegetable substances donot depend on che- 
mical combinations of their proximate principles, but ra- 
ther on the peculiar ultimate composition of one or other 
of these principles. Hence also it is evident, that in sepa- 
rating the proximate principles of any vegetable, we can- 
not expect to alter or improve its virtues, farther than in 
concentrating them by a separation from what is inert, or 
in separating principles which are possessed of different, 


or even opposite powers. The attainment even of these 


ends, however, is, in innumerable cases, of ‘importance 

in their exhibition as medicines. “ it 
From this enumeration of the Proximate Principles of 

Vegetables, we may perceive the reasons for those phar- 


maceutic processes to which plants are usually subjected. 


By Infusion in water, we impregnate the fluid with the 
gum, sugar, extract, tannin, saline substances, part of 
the essential oil, and part also of the resinous principle. 


The aroma of the plant is generally first taken up: by - 


longer infusion the water is loaded with the colouring: 
astringent and gummy parts: these are also most abun- 
dantly dissolved when the temperature is high. Hence.an 


infusion differs according as the water has stood longer or. 
shorter on the materials, and according as it has been. 


promoted ornot by heat. An infusion made in the cold is 
in general more grateful, while one made with’ heat, or 


by keeping the fluid long upon the materials, is more 


strongly impregnated with active matter. 


- By Decoction or boiling, the solvent power of the water 


is still farther increased ; and hence the liquor always ap- 


pears darker coloured, and is, in fact, more loaded with — 


the principles of the vegetable which it can hold dissolved. 
The volatile parts, however, particularly the essential oil, 
are entirely dissipated ; and therefore it is an improper 
process for those vegetables whose virtues depend, wholly 
or partially, on these parts. Even the fixed principles of 


vegetables, at least some of them, are injured by long de: 


coction. ‘The extractive matter, for instance, gradually 


yf 
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absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, and is converted 


into a substance nearly insipid and inert. Opium, Peru- 
vian bark, and many other vegetables, are injured in this 
manner by decoction, especially if the atmospheric air is 
freely admitted; and these two circumstances, the dissi- 
pation of the volatile matter, and the oxygenation of the 
extractive, considerably limit the application of this pro- 
cess. It is still used, however, with advantage, to extract 
the mucilaginous parts of vegetables, their bitterness, and 
several other of their peculiar qualities. | | 
Alkohol may be applied to vegetables to extract those 
principles which are not soluble in water. It dissolves 
entirely their essential oil, camphor, and resin; and as 
these are often the parts on which the virtues of vegeta- 
bles depend, these’ solutions, or Tinctures as they are 
termed, are often active preparations. | 


Equal parts of alkohol and water, in general, extract 


still more completely the active matter of plants, as we 
thus ebtain a solution of all those substances which are 
separately soluble in either of these fluids. woe ap 

_ When by the action of one or both of these fluids, we 
obtain a solution of the active principles of a vegetable, 
the solution may be evaporated to the consistence of a 
thick tenacious mass. ‘This forms what is termed an Ex. 
tract::it is termed an Aqueous Extract when obtained 
from the aqueous infusion or decoction of a plant, and 
Spiritous when alkohol has been the solvent. The design 
of this preparation is to obtain the active matter of the 
vegetable in a small bulk, and in such a state that it may 


be preserved a long time without suffering any alteration, - 


It is evident, that it is a process which can be properly 
applied to such plants only as have their virtues dependent 
on some of their fixed principles, and even these are 


often injured by the heat employed, and the free access 


‘of the atmospheric air. ie is 
Distillation is another process applied to vegetable sub- 
stances, by which we obtain some of their active princi. 
ples, particularly their essential oil. If the vegetable mat- 
ter be heated along with the water, the oil is volatilized, 
along with the aqueous vapour: it separates from. the 


; 


_ 
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water on being allowed to remain at rest; a part of it, 
however, is also dissolved, and communicates to the 
water a considerable degree of flavour, and often also of 
pungency. This forms what are termed Distilled Waters. 
If alkohol be used instead of water, the essential oil is 
completely dissolved in it, and we thus obtain what are 
termed Distilled Spirits. a ae 

By such processes we'extract the active matter of ve- 
eetables from the inert matter with which it is more or 
less mixed, and are enabled to administer many remedies 
under a variety of forms, suited to particular circum- 
stances. A single example will show the utility of inves- 
tigations of this kind, respecting the component princi- 
ples of vegetable products, and their relations to the more 
important chemical agents. Peruvian bark is one of the 
most important remedies in the Materia Medica. Practi- 
tioners have not always found it practicable to exhibit it 
in substance with advantage, as where the stomach is 
uncommonly irritable, or where, from the nature of the - 
disease, it is necessary to give it in large doses, frequently 
repeated, it is apt to occasion sickness and other uneasy 
sensations, and even to be rejected by vomiting. Such 
inconveniencies are attempted to be obviated, by giviag 
it in the different forms of infusion, decoction, tincture 
or extract,.as any of these may best agree with the pa- 
tient. Our knowledge of its constituent parts cam only 
lead us to the proper application of these processes. From 
an accurate analysis of it, it has been proved that seven 
parts out of eight of it consist of woody fibre, or of a 
matter inert and insoluble, which cannot act on the sys- 
tem, and which affects the stomach only by its weight 
and insolubility. "The remaining eighth part is that in 
which the activity of the medicine resides: it is therefore. 
evident that if this be extracted, without injuring its ac- _ 
tivity, the medicine could be exhibited with much more, — 
advantage. This is in part accomplished by the prepara- — 
tions of it that have been mentioned; but even these do — 
not convey it in all its force. If one ounce of the bark be 
infused or boiled in a certain quantity of water, the infu- 
sion or decoction is not nearly equal in efficacy to the 
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whole quantity of bark operated on. It is therefore evi- 
dent that during either of these operations, the active 
matter of the bark has not been entirely|extracted, or has 
suffered some change. And here chemistry lends her assist- 
ance, and still farther elucidates the peculiar nature of 
this substance, and the changes produced in it by these 


processes. It has been proved by experiments, that the 


matter on which the power of the bark depends, has a 
strong attraction for oxygen at a temperature moderately 


increased; ‘that during the infusion, and particularly du- 


ring the decoction of that drug, this active matter absorbs 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and is converted into a sub- 
stance insipid, and inert. ‘This leads to the improvement 
of the preparations of this medicine; and experiments 
instituted for the purpose have accordingly proved, that, 
while by long boiling the virtues of the bark are nearly 
totally destroyed, they are fully extracted by a few mi- 
nutes decoction in covered vessels. The same investiga- 


tions have pointed out the nature of the action of some 


other substances on bark, formerly not weil understood. 
Thus, it has been found by experience, that the alkalies, 
and more particularly magnesia, enable water to, extract 
the virtues of bark, more completely by infusion,—a cir- 
cumstance elucidated by the fact since discovered, that 
the extractive matter of the bark, to which its activity is 
owing, combines with facility with these, substances, and 
a soluble compounds.* 

Similar examples might be given of sever al other im- 


portant vegetable remedies, which would sufficiently 


prove the utility to be derived from the analysis of the 
vegetable kmgdom, and that indeed researches of this kind 


are absolutely necessary for the preparation of substances 


belonging to it as medicines. 

_Itremains only to notice the Animal Analysis. But on 
this few observations need to be made; as there are 
comparatively but a small number of the articles of the | 


Materia Medica which belong to the animal kingdom, 


* Annales de Chimie, tom. ix. p. 19, 
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The animal products have the same general chemiéal 
characters as vegetables. They differ from them in being 
more liable to the process named Putrefaction; and in af: 
fording a large quantity of ammonia, when decomposed 
- by heat. These differences depend principally on the pre« 
sence of azot in a much larger proportion in the animal 
than in the vegetable. products; which, during their de- 


composition, combines with the hydrogen they also con: © 


tain, und furnishes the ammonia which is so abundantly 
discharged. Animal substances also contain sulphur and 
phosphorus; and in general a smaller proportion of carbon 
enters into their composition than into that of vegetables. 

Notwithstanding these differences, there are many of 
the animal products which closely resemble the vegetable 


principles in their properties. The vegetable gluten and. 


albumen are similar to the animal. The vegetable oils 
and butters resemble the animal fats. Gelatin has a re: 
semblance.to mucilage or fecula.. A principle similar to 
the vegetable saccharine matter is found in milk. In some 
of the animal secretions, there are substances of aresinous 
nature; and the animal acids do not differ greatly from 
the vegetable compounds of the same: class. Many of 
these. substances, therefore, are acted on by chemical 


agents in a similar manner ta vegetables, and, for medi- 
cinal purposes, are subjected to similar pharmaceutic 


processes. nats 
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PART I. 
ita MEDICA. 


pee systems of classification of the articles of the 

Materia Medica, which are founded on their sensible 
qualities, their chemical compositions and properties, or 
their characters as objects of natural history, are extreme- 
ly defective. They associate substances, which, as medi- 

— eines, haye little resemblance, and separate others which 
are intimately connected. 

As the study of the Materia Medica is ierety the study 
of the medicinal properties of certain substancés, it is 
evident that the method of arranging them, as they agree 
in producing effects on the living system, is the one best 
calculated to fulfil all its objects. — 

The foundation of the classes being siniflatity’ of oper 
ration, those substances are arranged together which have 
the closest resemblance in medicinal power, and although, 

_when the extremes of the classes are considered, sub- 
stances may sometimes be found associated which appear 
to be little connected, yet this can never be so much so 
as in the other systems of classification, and the con- 
nexion, though apparently remote, may always by slight 
gradations be traced. 

It is acknowledged, that the Operations of medicines, 
on which such.a classification is to be formed, are often 
extremely obscure; yet where the association is establish- _ 
ed from a certain effect produced by the substances ar- _ 
ranged together, and not from a mere opinion as to their 
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mode of operation, this obscurity is, at least in this point 
of view, of comparatively little importance, and distinc- 
tions may be established in general sufficiently precise. 
In explaining the operations of medicines, and classing 
them according to these operations, it is to be regarded 
as a first principle, that they act only on the living body. 
The presence of life is accompanied with peculiar pro- 
perties, and with modes’ of action, inexplicable on mere 
mechanical or chemical principles. Substances acting on 
the living system no doubt produce effects referable to 
these; but the changes they produce are also always so 
_ far modified as to be peculiar in themselves, and regulated 
by laws exclusively belonging to organized matter. — 
Medicines, in general, operate by stimulating the living 
fibre, or exciting it to motion. This proposition has even 
been stated as universal, and was received as an axiom, 
in a system superior, perhaps, to any, in conveying just 
and precise ideas on the nature of life, and the affections to 
which it is subject. Medicines, in common with all exter- 
‘nal agents, are, according to this system, incapable of di- 
rectly altering the state of the vital power: they can only 
excite the parts possessed of that power to action; and 
however diversified their effects may appear to be, such 
diversities are to bé referred merely to the different de- 
grees of force in which they exert the general stimulant 
power they possess. . hee aft Oa 
This proposition cannot, however, be received in an 
unlimited sense. From the exhibition of different medi- 
cines, very different effects are produced, which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained from the cause assigned,—the dif- 


ference in the degree of stimulant operation. They differ. - 


in kind so far, that even in the greater number of cases, 
one remedy cannot by any management of dose or admi- 
nistration be made to produce the effects which’ result 
from the action of another. - Eon te ee ON 
~ It is therefore necessary to admit some modifications of 
the general principles above stated, and the following are 
perhaps sufficient to afford grounds for explaining the ope- 
rations of remedies, and for establishing a classification of 


them sufficiently just and comprehensive. - 
. . # 
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1. Stimulants are not to be regarded as differing mere- 
ly in the degree, of stimulant operation which they exert. 
An important distinction exists between them, as they 
are more or less diffusible and permanent in their action: 
A stimulus. is termed Diffusible, which, whenever it is 
applied, or.at least in a very, short time after, extends its 

action over the whole system, and quickly produces its 
full exciting effect. A diffusible stimulus is generally also 
transient in its action; in other words, the effect, though 
soon produced, quickly ceases. There are others, on the 
contrary, which, though equally powerful stimulants, are 
slow and permanent. These varieties, which are suffi- 
ciently established, serve to explain the differences in the 
powers of a number of the most important medicines; 
and they lay the foundation for the distinction of two great 
classes, Narcotics and Tonics, with their subordinate di- 
visions of Antispasmodics and Astringents, both consist- 
ing of powerful stimulants; the one diffusible and tran- 
sient, the other slow and permanent in their operation. 

Il. There is a difference between stimulants, in their 
actions being directed to particular parts. Some, when 
received into the stomach, quickly act upon the general 
system; others have their action confined to the stomach 
itself, or, at least, any farther stimulant effect they may 

occasion is slow and. inconsiderable; while a third class 
~ consists of those which operate on one part, often without 
_ producing any sensible effect on the ‘stomach or general 
system. Some thus act on the intestinal canal; others on 
the kidneys, bladder, vessels of the skin, and other parts; 
the affection they excite in these, being the consequence, 
not of any stimulant operation equally extended over 


every part, but of one more particularly determined. This 


_ difference in the action of stimuli is the principal founda- 


__ tion of the distinctions of medicines into particular classes. 
Cathartics, for instance, are those medicines, which, as 
stimuli, act peculiarly on the intestinal canal: Diuretics, 
those which act on the secreting vessels of the kidneys: 
Emmenagogues, those which act on the uterine system: 
-Diaphoretics, those which exert a stimulant action on the 
vessels of the skin, With these operations, medicines, at 
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the same time, act more or less as general stimulants, by 
which each individual belonging to any class is thus ren- 
dered capable of producing peculiar effects; and many of 
them, by a peculiarity of constitution in the patient, or 
from the mode in which they are administered, frequently 
act on more than one part of the system, by which their 
effects are still farther diversified. Medicines, when thus 
determined to particular parts, are sometimes conveyed 
to these parts in the course of the circulation; more ge- 
nerally their action is extended from the stomach, or part 
to which they are applied, by the medium of the nervous 
system. | | 4 
III. Medicines, besides acting as stimuli, sometimes 
occasion mechanical or chemical changes in the state of 
the fluids or solids, by which their action is more or less 
diversified. These operations of medicines were formerly 
supposed to be more extensive than they really are; and 
many absurd explanations were deduced from the sup- 
posed changes which the solids and fluids underwent in 
‘disease. Though these notions are now exploded, it must 
still be admitted that changes of this kind take place in 


the living system. Chemical changes in particular, there | 
is reason to believe, very frequently modify the actions — 


of remedies; and some very obvious operations of this 


kind, as well as others of a mechanical nature, serve as | 


distinctions for establishing several particular classes. 
These observations point out the principles on which 
the arrangement of the articles of the Materia Medica, 
from their medicinal operations, may be established. 
Those stimulants, which exert a general action on the 
system, may first be considered. Of these there are two 
well marked subdivisions, the Diffusible and the Perma- 


nent; the former corresponding to the usual classes of — 
‘Narcotics and Antispasmodics; the latter, including like- | 


wise two classes, Tonics and Astringents. In these there 
‘Is a gradual transition passing into the one from the other, 


one most slow and permanent in its action. 


‘from the most diffusible and least durable stimulus, to the. 


The next general division is that comprizing local sti- - 


mulants; such are the classes of Emetics, Cathartics, 


\ 
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Emmenagogues, Diuretics, Diaphoretics, E-xpectorants, 
Sialagogues, Errhinés, and Epispastics. | These all occa. 
sion evacuation of one kind or another, and their effects 
are in general to be ascribed, nét to any operation exerted 
on the whole system, but to, changes of action induced in 
pothieularparts, ) °F 
After these, those few medicines may be considered 
whose action is merély mechanical or chemical. To the 
former belong: Diluents, Demulcents and. Emollients. 
Anthelmentics may perhaps be referred with propriety to 
the same division. ‘T’o the latter, or those which act che- 
mically, belong. Antacids or Absorbents, Lithontriptics, 
Escharotics, and perhaps Refrigerants. . 
_ Under these classes may be comprehended all those 
substances capable of producing salutary changes in the 
human system. Several classes are indeed excluded which 
have sometimes been admitted; but these have been re- 
jected, either as not being sufficiently precise or compre- 
hensive, or as being established only on erroneous theory. 
The subdivisions of these classes may sometimes be 
established on the natural affinities existing among the 
substances arranged under each; on their chemical com- 
position; their resemblance in sensible qualities; or, 
lastly, on distinctions in their medicinal virtues, more 
minute than those which form the characters of the class. 
In different classes one of these methods will frequently 
be found preferable to any of the others. 
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THe first division of the preceding clasesieentgent | 1S 


that comprehending those stimulants, the action of which — 


is general over the system. The first class of this divi- 


sion comprizes those which are highly diffusible, and at — 


the same time transient in their operation. This corre- 


sponds with the common class of Narcotics.or Sedatives, 
usually defined, Such-substances as diminish the actions 


and powers of the system, without occasioning any sen- — 
sible evacuation. The definition is imperfect, as itdoes _ 


ee 
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not include that stimulant operation which, it is acknow- 
ledged they equally produce. '@ . 

» When given in a moderate dose, Naroaties excite the 
functions both of body and mind: the force and frequency 
of the pulse’ are increased, muscular action is more vi- 
gorous, and hilarity or intoxication are induced. These 


symptoms, after continuing for some time, are succeeded 


by those of diminished action: the pulse becomes slower, 
is full and soft, the body is less sensible to impressions, 
and less. capable. of voluntary exertion, and the mind is 
inactive. ‘This state terminates in sleep. When it ceases, 


there remains a degree of general debility, marked by 


sickness, tremor and oppression. By a large dose, debi- 


lity, without previous excitement, is occasioned, and the 


consequences of an immoderate quantity. are: delirium, 
paralysis, coma, and convulsions, sometimes terminating 
in death. These are the general effects, considerably di- 


versified, however, as arising from different narcotics, and 
varied by other circumstances. Habitual use considera. 


bly diminishes their power. 

These medicines act primarily on the dtcanably wihledlab 
their action is conveyed by nervous communication to 
the general system. Externally applied, they exert their 
usual action, though with less force. Directly applied to 
the muscles of animals, they first stimulate them to con- 
traction, but ultimately exhaust their irritability. : 

As the medicines belonging to this class diminish the 


actions of the system, when given even in small doses, 


their primary opération was generally considered as of a 
depressing kind; and the stimulant effects which occa- 
sionally appeared to’ be produced. by their exhibition, 


were ascribed to what was termed the reaction of tie 


system, or the exertion of that salutary power supposed. 
to belong to the living body, by which every:noxious ap- 
plication is resisted and thrown off. They were therefore 
considered as directly sedative, and indurectly stimulant. 

. Precisely the reverse of this doctrine was likewise ad: 


| anced: As their exciting effects were those which ap- 
‘peared first, and’ were succeeded by. those of debility, and. 
as the first were produced. from a small: waits sssreas the 


others were occasioned when the dose was comparatively 


large, these substances were regarded as direct: stimu- 


lants, ‘capable of exciting ‘the actions of the system; and 


the symptoms: of debility which they so) frequently pro+ 
duced, were: considered. as arising from that.exhaustion. 
of power) which, according to a general law of the sys-. 


tem, always follows increased action suddenly raised and. 
not. kept up» They were ‘regarded, therefore, as directly 
stimulant, and indirectly sedative, and the peculiarities 
of their:action were ascribed: to their rapid. and. transient 


stimulant operation.» 


If, in: investigating this. subject, we merely contrast 
these two theories, little doubt can remain of the supe- | 
riority:of the latter.. The suppositions of there beinga 


power in)the living system, fitted to resist any noxious 
agent, and of such a power acting before the deleterious 


effects have taken place, and thus retarding or preventing 


their production, are improbable, and unsupported by 


any satisfactory proof: Since the stimulant operation of 


Narcotics always precedes the:symptoms of languor and 
debility which they produce; it is the direct conclusion, 
that these latter are the consequences of the former. The 
analogy between Narcotics and other substances, admit- 
ted to .be stimulants,. but which are less rapid. in their ope- 
ration, is also in many respects so direct, as to prove si- 
milarity .of action. And their utility in several diseases, 
in ‘which ‘they are employed as stimulants, is. scarcely 
consistent with the opinion, that they possess a real de+ 
pressing power. Some doubt, however, is still attached 
toxthe theory that they are direct stimulants, from. the 


fact; undoubtedly true, thatthe sedative effects of Narco- 


tics are'frequently disproportioned to their previous :sti- 
mulant operation, allowing even in such cases, for its 


rapidity and little permanence; and. the :proposition, 
though apparently somewhat:paradoxical, is perhaps just, — 


that these substances are at once capable of stimulating 


the living fibre, and; independent of that stimulant opera- _ 


tion, exhaust to a greater or less extent, by direct opera- 
‘tion, the living power. The effects of: certam chemical 


agents.on the living system, as lately ascertained, appear — 


to support some conclusion of this kind. 
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Narcotics being capable of producing either stimulant 
or sedativ eeffects, may be practically employed with very 
different intentions. Either operation is ébtained chiefly 
by certain modes of administration. If given in small 
doses, frequently repeated, the actions of the system are 
excited, and kept up. But if given in larger doses, at dis- 
tant intervals, the state of diminished action and lessened 
sensibility is obtained. As stimulants, they are employed 
in various diseases of debility; in intermittent fever, and 
continued fevers of the typhoid type; in gout, hysteria, 

-&c, As sedatives, they are used to allay pain and irrita- 
tion, to procure sleep, and diminish secretions; hence 
their applications in spasmodic and painful diseases, in 
hemorrhagies and increased discharges. In an inflam- 
matory state of the system, the use of some of them is. 
not altogether without danger from their stimulating ef- 

. fects. 
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ALKOHOL. 
ETuer. 
CaMPHOR. 
PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM. 
HyoscyaMUSs NIGER. 
ATROPA BELLADONA. 
ACONITUM NAPELLUS. 
ConiuM MACULATUM. 
DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 
NIcoTIANA TABACUM. 
LACTUCA VIROSA. 
DATURA STRAMONIUM. 
RHODODENDRON CHRYSANTHUM. 
Ruvus TOXICODENDRON. 
ARNICA MONTANA. 
 SrrRyYcHNOS NUX VOMICA. 
PRuUNUS LAURO-CERASUS. 


H 
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Axuxouo.. Ardent Spirit. Spirit of Wine. 

Turs fluid is formed, by the process of fermentation, 
from sweet vegetable juices, or solutions of saccharine 
matter in water. During the fermentation, the saccharine 
matier suffers decomposition. Part of its oxygen com- 
bines with part of its carbon, and forms carbonic acid, 
which is disengaged; the remaining carbon and oxygen 
unite with the hydrogen of the sugar, and form the alko- 
hol, which is the only other product of the fermentation. 


The alkohol thus formed remains diluted with much | 


water, and combined with saccharine and extractive mat- 
_ter, constituting the vinous or fermented liquors, which, 
from variations of composition, differ from each other in 
several of their qualities, but which agree in the posses- 
sion of certain properties, depending on the quantity of 
alkohol they contain. 

From these liquors the alkohol is obtained by distilla- 
tion. It passes over diluted with water, and impregnated 
with an oily matter derived from the ‘fermented liquor. 
{n this manner the different spiritous liquors of com- 
merce are formed. From these the alkohol may be ob- 


tained pure by repeated distillations. When malt spirit is - 


used, the rectification of the alkohol is facilitated, by add- — 


ing to the spirit, previous to its distillation, one- sixteenth 
of its weight of dried sub-carbonat of potash, and again 
distilling it with the addition of a small quantity of alum. 

Alkohol, obtained by such a process, is a colourless 
transparent fluid, fragrant and pungent: its specific. ora- 
vity, when pure, 1S 8300 in its usual state; when its spe- 
cific gravity is 8350, it contains 5 of water in the 100. It 
is highly volatile and infammable, and yields, by its com- 
bustion, water and carbonic acid. It combines with water 
in every proportion, and is the proper solvent of resin, 
balsam, camphor, and essential oil. : 

Alkohol is a powerful diffusible Maine: its stimulant 


power being greater or more permanent, proportioned to — 
its sedative quality, than perhaps any of the other Narco- — 
tics. In a moderate dose, it produces a state of high ex- — 
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citement both of body and mind, which is followed by 
proportional languor: in a larger dose, it occasions more 
violent effects, —intoxication, delirium, stupor, coma, and 
death. | 
_ Alkohol is scarcely employed in medicine in its pure 
state, but.extensively under the form of vinous and spi- 
ritous liquors. These afford our most powerful stimu- 
lants. Wines seem more permanent in their stimulant 
operations than ardent spirits; hence they are superior in 
tonic power, though inferior in producing a sudden sti- 
mulus. . | 

Both are used with advantage in many diseases of de- 
bility, especially those of the febrile kind, the general 
rules being observed in their exhibition which have been 
already noticed under Narcotics in general. From its 
comparatively strong and permanent stimulant operation, 
alkohol cannot be employed as an anodyne. 

From the long-continued use of alkohol, many diseases 
derive their origin, as dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and 
visceral obstructions occasioning dropsy. These may be 
ascribed to the exertion of its stimulant power, by which 
the irritability of the stomach and other viscera is worn 
out, and indirect debility produced. 

Alkohol is used externally as a stimulant in muscular 
pains: it is one of the best applications to burns; and it 
is used with advantage to restrain hemorrhage. _ 

In pharmacy, it is employed as the solvent of the active 
“matter of many vegetable, and some animal productions. 
Diluted with an equal weight of water, it forms Proof 
Spirit, (alkohol dilutum,), which is also extensively used 
as a menstruum. 


Eruer. Ether. 


Tuts substance is the product of the action of acids up- 
on alkohol; it differs from alkohol principally in contain- 
ing more hydrogen, though the different ethers, as pro- 
duced by the different- acids, vary in their composition 
and properties. They are the lightest and mest volatile of 
all known fluids, and are highly inflammable; their smell 
is fragrant, and taste pungent. 
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In their medicinal powers, the ethers resemble alkohol ; 
but they are rather less permanent in their action. They 
are used principally to alleviate or remove spasmodic ac- 
tion, and hence are exhibited with much advantage in 
asthma, hysteria and other spasmodic diseases. Sulphuric 
ether, or that obtained from the action of sulphuric acid 
on alkohol, is principally used; its dose is from half a 
drachm to one drachm; and as its operation is sudden 
and transient, it requires to be frequently repeated. Ex- 
ternally applied, it relieves spasmodic contractions of the 
muscles, and is used as an application to burns. uo 


Campnora. Camphor. Laurus Camphora, Lin. CZ 
Linneandria. Ord. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Oleracec. 
Htabitat, Japan, India. : 


CamPpuor is a proximate principle of vegetables, con- 
tained in many plants, especially those of the aromatic 
kind. For the purposes of commerce, it is obtained from 
a species of laurel, the Laurus Camphora, a native of 
Japan. It exists in distinct grains in the wood of the root 
and branches of this tree. It is extracted by sublimation; 
in Europe, it is purified by a second sublimation, with 
the addition of one-twentieth of its weight of lime. 

Pure camphor is colourless, semi-transparent, tena. 
cious, and somewhat unctuous to the touch; its smell is 
strong and fragrant; its taste pungent and bitter. It is 
volatile at every natural temperature; is fusible in a heat 
inferior to 212°; is inflammable; scarcely soluble in wa- 


ter, but entirely soluble in alkohol, ether, and oils, essen- - 


tial or expressed. It consists of carbon and hydrogen, and 
differs from the essential oils, in containing a larger pro- 
portion of carbon, with some oxygen. By combustion, it 
affords carbonic and camphoric acids. ie 

In a moderate dose, camphor produces effects similar 
to those of other narcotics. Its stimulant operation, how- 
ever, is not considerable, even in a small dose; and ina 
large dose it always diminishes the force of the circula- 
tion; induces sleep, and sometimes causes delirium, ver- 
tigo and convulsions, ending in total insensibility. 
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As a stimulant, camphor has been used in typhus, 
cynanche maligna, confluent small- -pox, and other febrile 
affections accompanied with debility, in retrocedent gout, 
and to check the progress of gangrene. As a sedative, it 
1s used i in affections of an opposite nature, as in pheumo- 
nia, rheumatism, and gonorrhea, combined with nitre or 
antimonials, or by itself, where evacuations have been 
made. In mania, it has sometimes succeeded as an ano- 
dyne: as an antispasmodic, it has been employed with 
advantage in asthma, chorea, and epilepsy. 

The dose of camphor i is from 5 to 20 grains. It cannot 
be given with safety in a larger dose than half a drachm; 
and Dr. Cullen has likewise rreiharibel, that in too small 

a dose, as that of a few grains, it has very little effect. In 
divided doses, it may be given to the extent of a drachm 
or more in the day. Its power of checking the progress of 
gangrene is promoted by combination with musk, or car- 
bonat of ammonia: combined with opium, it forms a 
powerful diaphoretic; and its efficacy im inflammatory 
diseases is augmented by antimonials. 

Camphor ought generally to be given in a state ‘of 
mixture in some fluid form, as being ‘then less apt to ex- 
cite nausea. It may be diffused in water by trituration 
with sugar, mucilage, or almonds. To reduce it previ- 
ously to powder, a few drops of alkohol must be added. 
Magnesia, by being triturated with it, has \the effect of 
dividing and rendering it smooth, and may be used for 
_ its suspension; a number of the gum-resins also act on 
it in such a manner; that, from their mixture, a soft uni- 
form mass is formed, and this affords another mode of 
diffusing it in water. 

Externally applied, camphor is used as an anodyne in 
rheumatism and muscular pains, and as a discutient in 
- bruises and inflammatory affections; it is dissolved in 
alkohol or expressed oil, and applied by friction to the 
part. Added to collyria, or mixed with lard, it is of ser- 
vice in ophthalmia. Suspended in oil, it is used as an in- 
_ jection in ardor urine, and as an enema to relieve the 
TIBEASY: sensations occasioned by ascarides. The combi- 

nation of it with opium is useful as a local application in 
toothach. 
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OrrIcINAL PREPARATIONS.—Acid: casos Camph. 


Emuls: Camph. Ol: Camph. Tinct: Camph. Ed. a. 


Mist: Camph. Lin: Camph: se Tinct: ae Camph. 
Lond. 


PapavER SOMNIFERUM. poppe Polyand. Monogyn. 
fthead. Capsula et Succus spissat. Europe, Asia. 


Tue capsule of this plant, by incision through its cor- 
tical part, affords a milky juice, which, by exposure to 
the sun and air, becomes concrete, and of a ‘brown colour. 
This is termed Opium, and is the production of the plant 
that is chiefly medicinally employed. The leaves and 
stalks are inferior in narcotic power; the seeds are inert. 

Opium is soft and tenacious, of a dark red or brown 
colour, having a strong feetid odour, and a nauseous acrid 
taste; it burns witha bright flame. It is usually imported 
from Egypt, Turkey and the East Indies. Its composi- 
tion is not perhaps well ascertained. It is supposed _ to 
consist principally of gum and resin, in the proportions of 
about four and a half of each in twelve parts of the crude 
opium. The bitterness is said to reside in the gum; the 
astringency, flavour, and narcotic quality, in the resin. It 
affords a volatile principle; water distilled from it having 
its nauseous taste and smell, but none of its narcotic qua- 
lity. It contains also some saline matter, and a substance 
insoluble either in alkohol or water. 

From its analysis may be estimated the effects a aif, 
ferent solvents upon it. Alkohol, and proof spirit dissoly- 
' §ng its resin, afford tinctures possessing all its virtues. 
Water dissolves its gummy part, which is much less ac. 
tive, buta part of the resin is at the same time taken up 


by the medium of the gum. Wines also afford solutions © 


possessing the virtues “of opium. Vinegar dissolves its 
active matter, but greatly i impairs its power. - 

Opium was once supposed to act exclusively on the 
blood; but numerous facts and experiments have shewn, 
that its action is on the living solids, and that that.action 


is propagated and diffused by the medium of the nervous. 


system. 
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As to the nature of that action, its effects prove it to 
be a direct and highly diffusible stimulant. In a moderate 
dose, it increases the frequency, force, and fulness of the 
pulse; augments the temperature, and gives vigour to 
every function of the body and mind, occasioning often 
intoxication and delirium. These are succeeded. by dimi- 
nution of the force and frequency of the pulse, by lassi- 
tude, impaired sensibility and sleep. ‘The first symptoms 
are merely those of increased action from the stimulant 
power of the opium; those that succeed are considered 
as the consequences of this. It must be allowed, however, 
that they are disproportioned to the preceding excite- 
ment; or to an equal or greater excitement produced by 
other stimulants, as by alkohol; and hence arises the su- 
periority of opium as an anodyne and sedative. This has 
been ascribed to the greater diffusibility of its operation, 
in which it has been proved by direct experiments to 
surpass every other stimulant, but which is perhaps 
scarcely adequate to explain its peculiar effects. 

If a larger dose of opium be given, the symptoms of 
diminished action appear without any previous excite- 
ment, and are even followed by delirium, stupor, deep 
and difficult breathing, convulsions and death. 

From its topical application, similar effects are pro- 
duced: ‘at first, increase of pain, augmented muscular 
contraction, increased heat, and even inflammation, which 
are more or less quickly succeeded by a greater insensi- 
bility to impressions, and a greater difficulty of being 
excited to contraction by the application of other stimuli. 
The latter symptoms are also immediately induced by the 
application of a large dose. These phenomena, it is ob- 
vious, admit of a similar explanation. : 

The action of opium on the system in a diseased “state 
is precisely similar. In typhus and other diseases of de- 
bility, its exhibition in a moderate dose produces all the 
salutary effects resulting from the administration of wine 
and other powerful stimulants, while in diseases of an 
_ opposite type, where there is already increased action, it 
is not less prejudicial. 

_ After thus considering the action of opium, it may be 
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observed with respect to it, (and the observation extends 
to narcotics in general), that whether it be considered as 
a powerful stimulant, as a direct sedative, or aS possess- 
ing both powers, the practical application of it is nearly 
the same; since all admit that it may be exhibited so as 
to obtain from it stimulant and also debilitating effects, 
and that the former are primary effects, and are obtained 
from it in a moderate dose, while the latter are secondary, 
and. are only produced by a larger dose. Although, there- 
fore, the explanation of the mode of operation be different, 
there is no dispute as to the operation itself, or the effects 
it produces. Tae SS: 
The principal indications which opium is capable of 
fulfilling, are, supporting the actions of the system, allay- 
_ing pain and irritation, relieving spasmedic action, indu- 
_ cing sleep, and checking morbidly increased secretions. 
It is differently administered, as it is designed to fulhl 
one or other of these indications. ; | | 
Where opium is given as a stimulus, it ought to be 
administered in small doses, frequently repeated, and 
slowly increased, as by this mode the excitement it pro- 
duces is best kept up. But where the design is to miti- 
gate pain or irritation, or the symptoms arising from these, 
it ought to be given in a full dose, and at distant inter- 
vals, by which the state of diminished power and sensi. 
bility is most completely induced. “cody ote CRD! 
One other general rule with respect to the admunistra- 
tion of opium, is, that it ought not to be given in any 
pure inflammatory affection, at least tll evacuations have _ 
been used, or unless means are employed to determine it - 
to the surface, and produce diaphoresis. wat | 
In continued fevers, not of the pure inflammatory kind, 
opium is administered sometimes as a general stimulus, 
and at other times toallay irritation. The great practical 
rule in such cases is, that it ought to be given m such 
" quantities only, that the pulse becomes slower and fuller 
from its operation. Its exhibition is improper where local 
inflammation, especially of the brain or of its membranes, 
exists. Aba Site 3 
In intermittent fever, the exhibition of an opiate ren- 
ders the paroxysm milder, and facilitates the cure. 
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In, the greater number of the Profluviz, catarrh, diarr- 
hoea, cholera, opium is employed.to lessen the discharge, 
and is frequently the principal remedy in effecting the 
cure. In, passive hemorrhagy, it proves useful by its sti- 
mulant power. In retrocedent gout it is used as a power- 
ful. stimulant. 

In convulsive and, spasmodic. diseases, it is advanta- 
geously, administered, with the view of relieving symp- 
toms, or.even,of effecting a permanent cure, and. in several, 
of them it requires to. be given to.a very great extent. 

In, lues venerea it promotes the action of mercury, and 
relieves the irritation arising either from that remedy, or 

It is often given to promote healthy suppuration, and 
is a principal remedy in arresting the progress of gan- 
grene. 

_ Externally applied, opium alleviates pain, and relieves 
spasmodic action. Hence the utility of it in colic, in teta- 
nus, in toothach, &c. In the form of enema, it is of sin- 
gular efhcacy in tenesmus, and it is applied under the 
same form in other diseases, where its administration by. 
the mouth is inconvenient or impracticable. 

The watery solution of it is used as an application in 
various superficial inflammations. | | 

The usual dose of opium is one grain. Where it has - 
been habitually used, a larger quantity is necessary; and in 
several diseases, as mania, hydrophobia, or tetanus, it also 
requires to be given in much larger doses. 

Where opium has been taken in such quantities as to 
produce dangerous consequences, the contents of the 
stomach are first to be evacuated by a powerful emetic, 
as a solution of sulphat of zinc. Large draughts of vine- 
gar, or any of the native vegetable acids, are then to be 
swallowed, which seem to operate by affording oxygen 
to. the stomach. Moderate doses of brandy, or a strong 
infusion of coffee, have also been found useful. May 
Offic. Prep.—Elect: Opiat. Pil: Opiat. Pulv: Opiat. 
Pulv: Ipecac: cum opio. Tinctura Opii. Tinct: Opii Am- 
moniate. Tinct: Saponis cum opio. Troch: Glycirrhiz: 

ie 
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cum “ opio. Ed.—Opium Purific. Ti inct: seein Camph. 
sags —Extr: Opi. presi haste Dub. 
i 

- Tue dried ehpule of the poppy is sometimes em- 
ployed in preference to opium itself. Its active matter is 
extracted by decoction with water, and this made into a 
syrup, by boiling with sugar, is used as an anodyne. It is 
a weak preparation, and is in general only given to chil- 
dren. The dose toa child'a year old is one drachm. A 
syrup made from opium is to be preferred, as ‘the dose 
can be regulated with much more certainty. An infusion 
of the capsules is used as an anodyne fomentation. >" 

Offic. Prep.—Extr: a pt alb. ett tb ne sommif: 
Ed. 


HyroscyaMmus. nicER. Black Henbane. Pentand. ee 
nog. Solanac. Herba, Semen. Indigenous. mre 


Tue leaves of this plant, when recent, havea slightly 
fetid smell, and a mucilaginous taste; ath ie dried, they 
lose both taste and smell, and part also of their narcotic 
power. ‘The root possesses the same qualities as the leaves; : 
and even ina more eminentdegree. EoHLL 

Henbane resembles opium in its action more vtatoi any 
other narcotic does. In a moderate dose, it increases at 
first the strength of the pulse, and occasions some sense 
of heat, which are followed by diminished sensibilityand _ 
motion; in some cases by thirst, sickness, stupor, and — 
dimness of vision. In a larger quantity, it occasions pro- 
found sleep, hard pulse, and sometimes fierce delirium; 
ending in coma or convulsions, with a remarkable dilata- — 
tion of the pupil, distortion of the countenance, a weak 
tremulous pulse, and eruption of petechiz. On dissec: — 
tion, gangrenous spots have been found on the internal 
surface of the stomach. Its baneful effects ; are best coun- — 
teracted by a powerful emetic, ane by drinking largely © 
of the vegetable acids. 9 Seeds: 

Henbane has been used in various spaéimodic and pain- 
ful diseases, as in epilepsy, hysteria, palpitation, headach, 
paralysis, mania and scirrhus. It is given in the form of 


% 
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the inspissated juice ofthe fresh leaves, the dose of which 
is from one to two grains, which requires to be gradually 
‘increased. It is sometimes employed as a substitute for 
opium, where the latter, from idiosyncrasy, occasions any 
disagreeable symptom. The henbane also’ is free from 
the constipating quality of the opium. . 
oe Som Prep.—Succ: spiss: Hyosc: N. Tinct: Hyaaed 


Arrop A Betradonna. Deadly Nightshade. Pen et 
Monogyn. Solanacee. Folia. Indigenous, 


Pie leaves have scarcely any smell, and only a slightly 
nauseous, sub-acrid taste. The berries ‘ate! sweetish. 
Both are narcotic, as is also the root. Ina moderate dose, 
belladonna occasions a sense of warmth, followed by 
diaphoresis, and a disposition to sleep, frequently with 
sickness and vertigo; ina large dose, symptoms of intox- 
ication, intolerable thirst, dilatation of the pupils, low and 
feeble pulse, convulsions and paralysis. On dissection, 
the stomach and intestines are found. inflamed. 

Belladonna was first employed as an external applica- 
dent in the form of fomentation, to scirrhus and cancer. It 
was afterwards administered internally in the same affec- 
tions; in cases of extensive ulceration, in paralysis, chro- 
nic rheumatism, amaurosis, and various diseases! of the 
nervous kind. Tts effeets, however, have been so seldom 
permanently beneficial; that it is now rarely used. Its dose 
1s from one to three grains of the pow dered dried leaves, 
or one grain of the: inspissated 7 juice. | | 


« Ofc. ga —Suce: Spiss: rb Bellad. Zd. 


amie canst Uh Narerius. Aconite, “Monk? s-hood, or 
* Wolfsbane. Polyand. Sie, M ultisilique. Her ba. 
| Europe, America, 


Tue smell of the leaves. of ine. when nirarae 1s 
narcotic, but is lost by drying... - Their taste is:sub-acrid.” 
In a moderate dose its effects are those ofa narcotic, with 

slight diaphoresis; in a larger dose, it: occasions vertigo, 
syncope, and conyulsions. 


¢ 


F 
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‘Aconite was employed by Stérck in obstinate chronic 
rheumatism, ‘exostosis, paralysis, ulceration, and ‘scir- 
rhus. By other practitioners, it has more particularly 
been found useful in the first of these diseases. Its dose Is 
from one to two:grains ‘of the powdered dried leaves; of 
the inspissated juice half a grain. | 

Offic. Prep.—Succ: Spiss: Aconit: Napell. Ed. 


Conrum MacuLatum. Cicuta. Hemlock. Pentand. 


Digyn. Umbellate. Folia. Semen. Indigenous. 


Tue stalk of hemlock is large and spotted; the leaves 
are of a dark-green colour, ‘have ‘a faint disagreeable. 
smell, and a nauseous herbaceous taste. The seeds are 
inferior in strength. =~ aby te 

Hemlock is‘a very ‘powerful narcotic. In a very mo- 
derate dose it is apt to occasion sickness and vertigo; in 
a larger quantity it induces anxiety, dilatation of ‘the 
pupils, delirram, stupor, and ‘convulsions. HE, 00 

The free imternal use of this plant was introduced by _ 
Stérck. He recommended it particularly in scirrhus and 
in cancerous sores, in which it received a very extensive 
trial. While its inefficacy towards effecting a radical cure 18 
established, its utility as palliative is admitted. It has — 
likewise ‘been found serviceable in scrofulous and vene- 
real ulcerations, glandular tumors, ‘chronic rheumatism, 
and several other diseases. The dose is ‘two or three 
grains of ‘the powdered leaves, or one or two grains of the 
mspissated juice. It requires to be increased, in general, — 
to a very considerable extent: at the'same tnme, this must 
be done with caution, as both the dried leaves -and ‘m- 
spissated juice are.variable in their strength. The dried. 
leaves are less diable to injury from keeping than the 
inspissated juice. The drying should be performed. 
quickly before a fire, and the powder should be kept in 
phials closely stopped and secluded from the light. ‘The 
proof of the drying having been properly performed is the — 

“powder retaining the odour of the leaves, and ‘the deép- — 
‘ness and freshness ‘of their colour. | Hee a 
| Offic. Prep.—Suce:spiss:'Conii Macul. Ed. 
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Dicirais PURPUREA. Foxglove. Didynain. Angios- 
perm. Solanac. Folia. Indigenous. 

_ Tue leaves of digitalis have a bitter taste, with scarcely 
any odour. When properly dried, their colour is a lively 
green. They ought to be collected when the plant begins 
to blossom, to be dried quickly before a fire, and preserv- 
ed unpowdered.  _ | | | 

Of all the narcotics, digitalis is that which dimiiishes 
most powerfully the actions of the system; and it ‘does ‘so 
without occasioning any previous excitement. Even in 
the most moderate dose it diminishes the force and fre- 
quency of the pulse, and in a large dose reduces it toa 
great extent, as from seventy beats to forty or thirty-five 
ma minute, occasioning, at the same time, vertigo, i- 
distinct vision, violent and durable ‘sickness, with vomit- 
ing. In a still larger quantity 1 mduces convulsions, 
‘coldness of the body, and insensibility, symptoms which 
have sometimes terminated fatally. Besides its ‘narcotic 
effects, digitalis acts peculiarly on the absorbent system: 
by increasing absorption, it proves a powerful diuretic. 

As a narcotic, foxglove has been recommended in 
epilepsy, insanity, and in some acute inflammatory dis- 

eases. Lately, it has been very extensively ‘employed 
fin phthisis, and the beneficial effects which it produces in 
that disease ‘are probably owing to its narcotic power, by 
which it ‘reduces the force of the circulation throwgh the 
tungs and general ‘system. It isadministered so:as to /pro- 

‘duce this effect. One gram of the powdered leaves, ‘or 
ten drops of the saturated tincture, may be given night 

and morning. This dose-is increased -one-half ‘every 
second day, till its action on the system becomes apparent. 
As soonas the pulse begins to be diminished, the increast: 
of dese must be made with more caution; and whenever 
nausea is induced, it ought rather to be reduced, or if 
necessary, intermitted ‘fora short ‘time. If the sickness 

‘become urgent, it is best relieved. by stimularits, parti- 

ctilarly small doses ‘of ‘brandy with aromatics. The tinc- 
ture has been ‘supposed to be the best form of administer- 

- ing digitalis, when the remedy is designed to act as a 
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narcotic: it is also more manageable in its dose, and more 
uniform in its strength, than the dried leaves. 7 
- The use of digitalis as a diuretic.is to be afterwards 
noticed. — | ge: an 


Offic. Prep.—Inki Digit: PLT: Digit: ‘P. Eds» 


Nicotrrana Tasacum. Tobacco. Pentand. Monogyn. 
, Solanac. Folia. America. sgh . 


‘Tue taste of tobacco is extremely bitter and acrid; its 
smell is foetid and narcotic. It burns with a sparkling 
flame, from a quantity of nitrat of potash which it contains. 
Its active matter is dissolved both by water and alkohol; 
by decoction its powers are much impaired. 

_ The effects of tobacco are those of a powerful narcotic. 
Along with severe nausea and vomiting, it reduces the 
force of the circulation, and occasions extreme muscular. 
debility, with insensibility and cold sweats. It has like- 
wise some power as a diuretic, probably from promoting 
absorption. : isomor 2108 

As a diffusible stimulant, the smoke of tobacco thrown 
into the intestines, was at one time employed in the re- 
covery of drowned persons, a practice now exploded as 
pernicious. It is employed with more advantage in ileus 
and incarcerated hernia, though it requires to be managed 
with much caution. "The watery infusion, of the strength 
of two drachms of the tobacco to one pound of water, is 
a more convenient mode of exhibiting it, as an enema. 
The smoke received into the mouth relieves the paim of 
toothach by its narcotic power, or by exciting a profuse: 
salivary discharge. | : io tego ae 

Of: Prep.—Vin: Nicot: T. Ed. wii Bde 
Lacruca virosh. Strong-scented Lettuce. Syngenes. 
Polygam. equal. Composite: Folia. Indigenous. 


‘Tue leaves of this plant have a strong foetid smell, si- 
milar to opium, and yield a white juice, in which. thei. 
activity resides. Their taste is bitter and acrid. It pos- 
Sess¢s a narcotic power, but hasbeen used principally as 
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a diuretic in dropsy, in the form of the inspissated juice. 
The dose is five or ten grains, which is gradually increased. 
to one or two drachms in twenty-four hours: It has been: 
recommended also in pdlpitation, and in’ intermittent 


fever. 
_ OF: Prep.—Suce: Spiss: Lact: Vir. Ed. 


Datura Srr AMONIUM. salen Pentair Afo- 
_ nog. Solanac. Herba. Indigenous. 


Tue leaves have a narcotic odour, and a bitter taste. 
They possess all the powers of a narcotic, and have been 
recommended in convulsive diseases, especially in epi- 
lepsy. ‘hey have been used also in-mania. The usual 
form in which stramonium has been given, is that of the 
inspissated expressed juice of the leaves. Dose from one 
to three grains twice a-day. 


ARNIca MonTANA. Leopards-Bane. | sarpaiee Po- . 
lygam. super. Composite. Llores, Radix. Germany. , 


“Tuk flowers have a smell slightly foetid, and a pene- 
. trating bitter taste. Along with narcotic effects, they ex- 
cite vomiting and catharsis. ‘They have been used in 
amaurosis, paralysis, convulsive disorders, gout, and 
rheumatism. Dose, five ents in substance dried, or one 
drachm in infusion. 

The root of arnica is aromatic and tonic, and has been 
used as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 


RHODODENDRON CHRYSANTHUM. Yellow flowered 
Rhododendron.. _ Decand. Monogyn. Bie icornes. Folia. 


— Siberia, 


Tue leaves of this plant are destitute a smell, but 
have a bitter, rough and sub-acrid taste, which they com- 
municate to water by infusion or decoction. They are 
narcotic, producing in a large dose intoxication and de- 
lirium. It has been given as a remedy im chronic rheu- 
matism and gout; it frequently excites a sensation of 
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creeping inthe skin, and diaphoresis. The form. in-which 
it is given is decoction, two drachms being boiled in ten 
ounces. of water, one or two ounces of the strained liquor 
being given twice a-day, and gradually increased. 


Ruvs TOXICODENDRON. Poison Oak. Pentand. Trigyn. 
Dumose. Folia. North America. 


Tuis plant has so much acrimony, that the touching of 
the leaves, or rubbing them on the skin, occasions itching, 
infammation, and desquamation; taken internally, it ex- 
cites, nausea, vertigo, and pain in the head. The dried 
leaves have been used in paralysis, in some cases, with 
marked, advantage. The dose is half a grain twice or 
thrice a-day in the form of bolus, and: gradually increased 
to three or four grains daily. » It excites a sense of heat, 
and irregular motions in the parts affected. “ 


Strrcunos Nux Womica. Vomica Nut. Pentand. 
Monogyn. Solanacee. East Indies. 


Tux taste of this kernel is extremely bitter; it has lit- 
tle or no smell, and is so hard that it cannot be reduced 
into. powder by beating. fgets 

This nut, isa very powerful narcotic, inducing even 
death by its sedative power, as, on dissection, no marks 


of inflammation, or local affection, are to be discovered 
; ‘a 


in the stomach. | 

As a narcotic, it has scarcely been used, though it has 
been recommended in mania, epilepsy, hysteria, &c. It 
has been given in dysentery and intermittent fever, ina 
dose of five grains twice a-day, but it does not possess 
any superior medicinal powers. | 


¥ 


Pruwyus Lavro-Cerasus. Cherry-Tree Laurel. Ico- 
sand. Monog. Pomacea. Folia. Europe. “$86 


_ Tue leaves of this. plant have an odour slightly fra- 
grant; their taste is extremely bitter. They possess a 
highly narcotic quality, which is extracted by infusion in 
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alkohol or water, and is even brought over by distillation. 
It appears to resemble digitalis in its action, but it has 
not pan hpppbed. to any medicinal use. | 


Crass I.—-ANTISPASMODICS. 


- Tuts class might perhaps be considered as a subordi- 
nate division of Narcotics. ‘hey have similar virtues, 
being used principally to allay pain and inordinate action, 
and they differ only in not producing that state of general 
insensibility and diminished action, which arises from the 
action of narcotics. ‘This might be supposed owing mere- 
ly to a difference in power; yet there seems also to be 
something more than this, since they produce no such 
effect in any dose, and since, although they are so much 
inferior to narcotics in this respect, they are equally pow- 
erful in repressing inordinate and regular muscular ac- 
tion. This difference may be explained, on the supposi- 
tion that they are equally powerful stimulants, but are 
less diffusible, and more durable in their ation, or that 
they are powerful diffusible stimulants, possessing little 
direct power of diminishing the excitable principle. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, they will form an interme- 
diate class between narcotics and tonics; and experience 
shows, that they partake of the properties of both; several 
narcotics and tonics being frequently used as antispas- 
modics.. 

From the name given to this class, their effects may 
be easily understood. Spasm is an irregular contraction 
of a muscle; sometimes the contraction is permanent, at 
other times it alternates with relaxation, but is still irre- 
gular. Such medicines as obviate and remove such af- 
fections, are termed Antispasmodics. 

Spasm may arise from various causes. One of the 
most frequent is a strong irritation continually applied; 
such as dentition or worms. In these cases, narcotics 
prove useful, by diminishing irritability and sensibility. 
Sometimes spasm arises from mere debility; and the 
K 
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obvious means of removing this is by the use of tonics. 
Both narcotics and tonics, therefore, are occasionally 
useful as antispasmodics, such as opium, camphor, and 
ether, in the one class, and zinc, mercury and Peruvian 
bark in the other. But there are farther several substan- 
ces which cannot be with propriety referred to either of 

' these classes, and to these the title of Antispasmodics 
may be more exclusively appropriated. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 


Moscuus. qh, 

CasTOREUM. exces 

OLEUM ANIMALE EMPYREUMATICUM. 

PETROLEUM. ~ | 

AMMONIA. : 

FERULA ASSAFOETIDA. 

SAGAPENUM. r 

Buspon GALBANUM. | ei aa 
- VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. Sus pel 

Crocus saATIvuUs. Ae : ) | 
MELALEUCA LEUCADENDRON. Me SE, 


Narcotics used as Antispasmodizs. 
ETHER. ! . 


he CAMPHOR. 
OrrumM. 


Tonics used as Antispasmodics — 


CuPrRuM. |, , 
ZINCUM.” 2, See yee 
HypRARGYRUS. Ree ors 
CINCHONA. | 
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Moscuus: Musk. Moschus moschiferus. Cl. Mam- 
'  -malia. Ord. Pecora. South of Asia. 


Musx isa peculiar production found in a small sac 
situated in the umbilicus in the male of the above ani- 
mal, a native of China, India, and Tartary. It is slightly 
unctuous, of a black colour, having’ a strong durable 
smell, and a bitter taste. It yields part of its active matter 
to water, by infusion; by distillation the water is im- 
pregnated with its flavour; alkohol dissolves it, the 
impurities excepted. ; 

Musk is an antispasmodic of considerable power; it is 
administered with advantage in the greater number of 
spasmodic diseases, especially in hysteria and, singultus, 
. and also in diseases of debility. In typhus, it is employed 
to relieve subsultus tendinum, and other symptoms of a 
spasmodic nature. In cholera, it frequently stops vomit- 
ing, and, combined with ammonia, it is given to arrest 
the progress of gangrene. Its dose is from six to twenty 
grains, repeated, if necessary, every five or six hours. 
It is best given in the form of bolus. To children, it is 
given in the form of enema, and is an efficacious remedy 
in the convulsions arising from dentition. . 
to Offic. Prep.—Mist: Mosch. Lond.—Tinct: Mosch. 

ub. , . 


Castoreum. Castor. Castor Fiber. Mammata. Glires. 


Casror is a peculiar deposition collected in cells near 
the extremity of the rectum in the beaver. It is import- 
ed from Russia, and an inferior kind from New Eng- 
Jand. It is slightly unctuous, of a reddish-brown colour; 
has a strong disagreeable smell, and a bitter acrid taste. 
Its active matter is dissolved by alkohol, proof spirit, and 
- partially by water; the tincture with alkohol is the least 

nauseous. ting 
’ Castor is used as an antispasmodic in hysteria, prin- 
cipally ina dose from ten to twenty grains, or from one 
to two drachms of the tincture. From the experiments 
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of Dr. Alexander, it appears to be a remedy of no great 
power. 


Of. Prep. ty Ne Castor. tT: Castor: Come: Ed. 


Ord ges ated ee ae “Enpyre 
matic Animal Oil. | a 


THE fresh bones or horns’ of an alts whet pote 
to heatyin close vessels, afford, from the decomposition 
principally of the gelatin they contain, an empyreumatic 
oil of a thick consistence, black colour, and extremely 
feetid smell. This by repeated distillations, becomes 
thinner, nearly colourléss ,and transparent, but remains 
still foetid. In this state it has been used z as dn antispas- 
modic, in a dose of ten or. fifteen pe Ti is Avasly dis. 
carded from practice. 

The empyreumatic oil obtained Givi she ‘devomposi: 
tion of the bitumen amber by heat (Ol. Succini) is very 
similar in its qualities, and has been used for- the same 
purpose. It is also sometimes applied externally by fric- 
tion as a stimulant in paralysis and chronic rheumatism. 

PrTROLEUM, a bitumen of a red colour and thick 
consistence, of a disagreeable smell, and a bitter acrid 
taste, has been used as an antispasmodic and sudorific, 
and externally as a stimulant in paralysis, but at ie ooh 
is scarcely ever employed. 

Ammonta has been used as an chtiepaanad ae prin- 
cipally under the form of the impure carbonat obtained 


from the decomposition of animal substances ‘by heat. 


Carzsonas Ammonia Pyro-Oteosus, formerly SAL 


Cornu Cervi.. This consists of eanbohat of ammonia. 
impregnated with empyreumatic oil, and to the latter it’ 


has been ‘supposed to owe part of its virtues. It was 


given in hysteria in a dose of from five to fifteen erains. 


The pure ammonia dissolved in alkohol is uséd as a sol- 
vent of the active matter of valerian, assafoetida anc other 
antispasmodics, and is supposed to promote their ee 
ration. | 








j 
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Fer ULA’ “ASSAFOE TI ‘a A. "ciAvséadfodtidle Fieshh Digyn. 
_ Umbellate. Gummi-Resina. Persia. 


As. SAFOETIDA is aconcrete juice obtained by exuda- 
tion from incisions in the roots of the plant. It is in small 
masses, soft and adhering to each other, yellow on -the 
external surface, white within, having ‘an extr emely fetid 
smell, and a taste bitter. and sub-acrid. It consists of two- 
thirds of gum, and one-third of resin, its taste and smell 
residing jn the resinous part. It yields all its virtues to 
alkohol. Triturated with water it forms a milky-like mix- 
ture, the resin being diffused by the medium of the gum. 
Distilled with water, it cui a small quantity of essen- 
tial oil. : 

Ageakibtide: is’ med as an antispasmodic in different 
nervous diseases, especially in hysteria, in dyspnea, tym- 
panitis; pertussis, &c. and is superior in efficacy to. any 
of the feetid' gums. Its usual dose is from five to twenty 
grains, ‘inthe. form of pill, or triturated with water. | It 
is likewise given in the form of enema, two drachms be- 
ing diffused in eight ounces of warm milk or water; and 
it is sometimes: applied externally as a plaster. 

Of: Prep.—Alkohol Ammon: Feetid. Emp: Assafeet: 
Pil: Aloes cum’ Assaf. Pil: Assafcet. Tinct: Assafeet. 
kid. —Lae esate Lond. 


per Gumimi-Resina. 


Turs gum. -resin is the produce of an suns tree 
said to bea native of Persia. It‘is in smail masses, of a. 
yellow colour, having a foetid smell, and a pungent nau- 
seous taste; is soluble in proof spirit; by distillation af-_ 
fords a.small quantity of essential oil. 

Its virtues and uses are the same as those of assafcetida, 
to which At is much inferior in power. Dose from ten to 
twenty Erains. . 
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Buson Garsanum. Galbanum. Pentand. Digyn. Um- 


_bellate. Gummi-Resina. Africa. 


GaxBanum is obtained by exudation from incisions 


in the stem; it is in the form of an uniform tenacious 


—— 


mass, of a dark brown colour, having a feetid smell, and 


a bitter acrid taste. 

Alkohol dissolves its resin, in which its principal vit- 
tues reside; proof spirit dissolves it entirely, the impuri- 
ties excepted. Triturated with water, it forms a milky- 
like fluid; by distillation it affords about one twentieth, of 
its weight of essential oil. 


Galbanum possesses the virtues: of the. foetid gums, | 


and is used for the same purposes. Dose ten grains. 
Ofc. Prep.—Pil: Galb: Comp.—Tinct: Galban. 
Lond. i iN aes eastie nti 


VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. Wild Valerian. Triand. 


Monogyn. Aggregate. Radix. Indigenous. 


Tue root of this plant, which is the part used in Hees tm 
cine, consists of a number of slender fibres matted toge- 


ther, and attached to one head, of a brown colour, hav- — 


ing a smell strong and unpleasant, and a warm bitter taste. 
Its active matter is extracted equally by water and al- 
kohol. Its infusion changes colour on the addition of sul- 


phat of iron. By distillation water is impregnated with. 


its flavour, but not with its taste. No essential oil is ob- 
tained. 

‘ya ldsians is one sf the principal modern ansspeateaailen: 
and is used with advantage in hysteria, chorea, epilepsy, 
and hemicrania. Dose from one scruple to one drachm, 


three or four times a-day, W hich 3 1S incReaseg gradually as — 


far as the stomach can bear it. 
Offic. Prep.—TVincts Valer. Lond. ay nae: Ammon. - 
Lond. et Dub. 
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Crocus sativus. Saffron. Triand. Monogyn. Liliacee. 
+ Floris. Stigmata. Indigenous. 


Tuts substance is composed. of the stigmata which 
crown the pistil of the flower. These are pressed toge- 
ther, and form Cake Saffron. The flavour is aromatic 
and diffusive, the taste warm and bitterish, the colour a 
rich yellow. The active matter is equally extracted by 
alkohol, water, proof spirit, and vinegar; the residuum, 
which is not more than six parts out of sixteen, being 
inert woody matter. By distillation with water, a small 
quantity of essential oil is obtained. igiedd 

Saffron was formerly regarded as a very active medi- 
cine, and as requiring to be given with much caution. 
Experience has proved it to be nearly inert, and it is now 
banished from medical practice. It is used as a popular 
remedy in the exanthemata, particularly im small-pox. 


Offic. Prep.—Tinct: Croci. Ed.—Syr: Croci., Lond. 


Merareuca Levcapenpron. Polyadelph. Polyand. 
Hesperidee. Oleum Volatile. Ol. Cajepute. Capeput 
~— Oil. India. ! 


Tue essential oil obtained by distillation from the 
leaves and fruit has a green or yellowish colour, a strong 
fragrant odour, and an extremely pungent taste. It is 
highly volatile. | Ran feat 
_ This oil has been used as a highly diffusible stimulant 
and. antispasmodic, in tympanitis, hysteria, palsy, chronic 
rheumatism, and various other diseases of debility. Its 
dose is three or four drops. It is also applied externally 
to relieve rheumatic and gouty pains, and. generally suc- 
ceeds in relieving the pain of toothach, when applied. to 

the affected. tooth. ’ » dain ea 
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Crass IHI.—TONICS. 

By Tonics, are understood those substances whose 
primary operation is to give strength to the system. 
Their operation is not mechanical, as was once conceived; 
they act not on the simple solids, increasing their tension 
or tone, but on the living fibre, and are merely powerful 
stimulants permanent in their oper ation. By producing 
a gradual excitement, they give vigour to the actions of 
the system, and as that excitement is gradually produced, 
it is in like manner gradually diminished, and the habi- 
tual stimuli continuing. to operate, diminished action 
does not succeed. Where tonics, however, are given | in 
excess, are used unnecessarily, or for too long a time, 
they weaken the powers of life. 

Tonics act primarily on the stomach, the action they 
excite in that organ being communicated generally by 
the medium of the nerves to the rest of the system. 
Some of them, however, are received into the mass of 
_ blood. nf 
The immediate effects of a tonic, given in a full dose, 
-are to increase the force of the circulation, to augment 
the animal heat, promote the various secretions, or mo- 
derate them when morbidly increased, queiken diges- 
tion, and render muscular action more easy and vigo- 
rous. By some of them, however, these effects are very | 
slowly induced. | 

The affections of the system in which tonics are em- 
ployed, must be obviously those of debility; hence their — 
use in the greater part of the diseases to which mankind 
are subject. 

This class may be subdivided into dive initiate 
derived from the Mineral, and those from eet CANE pop S 
kingdoms, 
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TONICS. | 
From the Mineral Kingdom. : 


HypRARGYRUS. 
FERRUM. 

ZINCUM. 

CuprvumM. 

ARSENICUM, 
BarytTEs. 

TOC AL SM: 

“ACIDUM NITRICUM. 
Oxy-MURIAS POTASSE. 


From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


CINCHONA OFFICINALIS. 
CINCHONA CARIB&A. 
CINCHONA FLORIBUNDA. 
ANGUSTURA. : 
ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. 
DorSTENIA CONTRAYERVA. 
Croton ELEUTHERIA. 
‘CoLomBa. 

QUASSIA EXCELSA. 
QUASSIA SIMAROUBA. 
SwIETENIA FEBRIFUGA. 
SwIiETENIA MAHAGONI. 
GENTIANA LUTEA. 


_ ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 


ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM. 
-CHIRONIA CENTAURIUM. 
MarrRuBIuM VULGARE 
MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA, 
CENTAUREA BENEDICTA. 
CITRUS AURANTIUM. 
CITRUS MEDICA, 

Laurus CINNAMOMUM. 
LAURUS GASSIA. 


GA 


SAaANTALUM ALBUM. 
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CANELLA ALBA. 
AcoRUS CALAMUS. 
AMOMUM ZINGIBER.. 
K@MPFERIA ROTUNDA. 
PrEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 
MyrisTICA MOSCHATA. ... 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS, - 
CaPpsICcUM ANNUUM. . 


PIPER NIGRUM. 


PIPER LONGUM. 

PIPER CUBEBA. 

Myrtus PIMENTA. 
AMOMUM REPENS... .. 
CaRrum CER UIA Sat ies 
CoRIANDRUM SATIVUM. 
PimPINELLA ANISUM. > ‘* 
ANETHUM FOENICULUM. 
ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS.. 
CuMINUM CYMINUM. 
ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. 
MENTHA PIPERITA. 
MENTHA VIRIDIS. 
MENTHA PULEGIUM. 
Hyssopus OFFICINALIS. 





TONICS FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM. — 


THESE are in general more local in their nature than 
the vegetable. tonics, they. do not operate so speedily, 


and seldom occasion considerable excitement. 


HUyprarcyrus. Argentum Vivum.. Mercurius. Mer-_ 


cury or Quicksilver, 


Mercury, though not usually arranged under this. 
class, unquestionably belongs to it. ‘In the words of Dr. 
Cullen, it actsasa stimulus to every sensible and moving 


3 ; 
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fibre of the body, and it produces the most permanent 
excitement. Hence it is the most general evacuant be- 
longing to the Materia Medica; and frdm its stimulant 
operation, its utility in many diseases may be explained. 
_ Mercury is a metal, fluid at nearly the. lowest natural 
temperature; it congeals at 40° below O of Fahrenheit’s 
scale; its specific gravity is to that of water as fourteen 
to one; it evaporates at 600°; and at the same tempera- 
ture is oxydated by exposure to atmospheric air. It suf- 
fers the same change at alower temperature by agitation 
or trituration. es 7 

» Quicksilver is found native, but. more generally in 
combination with sulphur, from which it is obtained by 
distillation, with the addition of lime and iron. It is im- 
ported from Spain and Hungary. It is sometimes adul- 
terated with lead and other metals; a fraud which is de- 
tected by exposing the metal to heat in an iron spoon, 
when the mercury, if pure, is entirely volatilized. 

_ +. Mercury is not now used by itself in medicine; but 
__ its preparations are extensively employed, and are very 
active remedies. | 

_ When rendered active by the various substances with 
which it is combined in these preparations, it is a power- 
ful and permanent stimulus; which, as it is received into 
_ the blood, is applied to every part of the body. By its 
direct stimulant power, or by the indirect evacuating 
effects which it produces, it is employed with the utmost 
advantage in various spasmodic diseases; in tetanus 
and hydrophobia; in the fevers of warm climates; in 
rheumatism, acute and chronic; in visceral obstructions, 
and in many other chronic morbid affections. __ 

_ Its principal medicinal virtue, however, is that of 
curing lues venerea. Its mode of operation in this case 
has given rise to many disputes: some ascribing its 
efhicacy to the evacuation it occasions; others consider- 
ing it as an antidote to the venereal poison; while some 
ascribe its efiicacy to its general and permanent stimulant 
operation, by which it induces’ and keeps up an action 
incompatible with that which constitutes lues venerea, 
till at length the virus is) changed, or eliminated from 
the body by the usual discharges. This latter opinion, 
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originally proposed by Mr. Hunter, seems to afford the 
most satisfactory, solutions: Sai 0.2.) 08h) pe toe 
- For the cure of syphilis, mercury is administered, 


until moderate salivation is excited; and this is kept up _ 
for some time, longer or shorter, proportioned to the . 


kind and violence of the symptoms. Cold is to be 
euarded against, as tending to induce profuse salvation. 
When this occurs, it may be moderated by opium, a 


brisk cathartic, the application of a blister to the throat, 
and, as has been affirmed, by the administration of sul- _ 


phuret of potash. | hh | | 
The mildest preparations of mercury are those im 


which it is oxydated by simple trituration. Rubbed with — 


mucilage, it forms Plenk’s Solution; with chalk, the 


Hydrargyrus cum Creta of the London Pharmacopeeia; _ 
and with manna or conserve of roses, the common Mer- 


curial Pill. The latter is one of the best preparations. 


Given.in a dose of eight grains morning and evening, it 


soon affects the system; ina larger dose, itis apttorun 


_ off by the bowels. 


Triturated with lard, mercury forms the Mercurial 


Ointment, the strongest ointment being composed of 


equal parts of each. The mercury exists im it partly ina 
state of extreme mechanical division, partly oxydated, — 
and. partly, as some have conjectured, combined with. 
sebacic acid. Rubbed upon the skin, in the quantity of 


one drachm every evening, the mercury is taken up by 
the absorbents; and in local venereal symptoms, as bubo, 
or where the intestines are very irritable, this method 
of introducing it is of the utmost advantage. create 
The Mercurial Plaster is the metal triturated with 
melted resin and oil, and mixed with litharge plaster: 
it is applied to glandular tumors, venereal or not, as a 
discutient. | ; rates 8 
Mercury oxydated by exposure to the atmospheric 
air, ata high temperature, (Oxidum Hydrargyri Ru- 
brum, Hydrargyrus Calcinatus), affords a preparation, 
supposed by some to be the most uniform in its strength, 
and most certain in its operation, of all the mercurials. 


Its dose is one grain night and morning. nha: 
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Various preparations are obtained from the metal oxy- 
dated by the acids." The Nitrat of Mercury decomposed 
by heat, furnishes the Oxidum Hydrargyri Rubrum per 
_ Acidum Nitricum, or more properly the Sub-nitras Hy- 

drargyri, in which the metal is highly oxydated, and to 
which there also adheres a’small portion of the acid. It 
is used only externally as an escharotic. By the action 
of ammonia, the acid is not only completely abstracted, 
but the metallic oxyd is also deprived of part of its Oxy- 
gen. A black or gray oxyd is thus obtained, (Oxidum 
Hydrargyri Cinereum), which is comparatively a mild 
preparation. Its dose is one or two grains. Mercury 
oxydated by the sulphuric acid, forms the yellow oxyd, 
(Sub-Sulphas Hydrargyri, olim Turpethum Minerale), | 
to which a small quantity of acid still adheres. Ina dose 
of three or four grains, it acts as a powerful emetic. 
‘The preparations in which the mercury is saturated 
with an acid, are very active. The Nitrous solution of it 
is highly caustic. Mixed with lard, it forms an oint- 
ment, Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitrati, used in cutanc- 
ous diseases. ! 3 
Mercury, combined with the muriatic acid, forms two 
very active preparations, the Murias Hydrargyri, and 
Sub-Murias Hydrargyri. | , Up 

The first of these, Corrosive Muriat of Mercury, or, 
as it was named, Corrosive Sublimate of Mercury, is 
composed of the metal highly oxydated, and combined 
with a large proportion of muriatic acid. The propor- 
tions are 69.6 mercury, 12.3 oxygen, and 18 of acid. It 
is the most virulent of all the preparations of this metal, 
and cannot be given with safety ina larger quantity than 
_ one fourth ofa grain: its medium dose is one sixth or 
one eighth. It acts more generally on the system than 
_ any other preparation, and very speedily arrests the pro- 
gress of syphilis. But it is occasionally violent in its 
operation, and its effects are not permanent, the disease 
_ frequently returning in the same or some other form. A 
very dilute solution of it is used as a collyrium in vene- 
real ophthalmia, as a gargle in vencreal sore-throat, as 
an injection in gleet, and as a lotion in some cutaneous 
affections. 
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~The Sub-Muriat, Mild Muriat of Mercury, or Calo- 
mel, is obtained: by combining the corrosive muriat with 
nearly an equal part more of the metal. Its constituent 
parts, therefore, are the same, and it differs from the cor- 
rosive muriat merely in the mercury being less highly 
oxydated, and in that oxyd being combined with a 
snialler proportion of muriatic acid. ‘The proportions — 
are, mercury 79, oxygen 9.5, and acid 11.5, It is mild 
jn its operation, and is one of the most useful of the mer- 
curial preparations. In syphilis it is given in the dose of 
a grain night and morning ;/it 1s likewise administered 
with the greatest advantage in glandular obstructions, 
dropsy, chronic rheumatism, hydrocephalus, hydropho- 
bia, the fevers of warm climates, and many other dis- 
~ eases. In some of these diseases, as hydrophobia or hy- 
drocephalus, it is necessary to give it im ivery large 
doses. Asa cathartic it is equally mild and effectual in 
its operation. | ase yr 
Murias Hydrargyri Ammoniacalis, Calx Hydrargyri 
Alba of the London Pharmacopezia, is prepared by de- 
‘composing corrosive muriat of mercury by ammonia. A 
precipitate is obtained, which consists of oxyd of mer- 
cury holding combined with it muriatic acid and a small 
quantity of ammonia. It is too acrid for internal use, but 
is employed externally as a mild escharotic, and as an 
application in various cutaneous affections. ‘3 
With the acetous acid mercury forms the Acetis Hy- 
drargyri, a salt which is the basis of Keyser’s pills, a 
medicine once highly celebrated. It is mild, but uncer- 
tain in its operation. Its dose is from two to five grains. 
- With phosphoric acid, the Phosphat of Mercury is 
formed, a preparation of considerable activity and cer- 
tainty. The dose of itis one grain. 3 
These preparations of mercury, often require to be 
combined with opium, to obviate irritation, and prevent 
them from running off by the bowels.» 'T hey are also in 
different diseases combined with several other active 
medicines. : | iiysticah eaipaanrs | 
‘Two preparations remain, in which the metal is com- 


bined with sulphur. The Hydrargyrus Sulphuratus Ni- 
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ger consist8of equal parts of mercury and sulphur tri- 
tarated' together; so‘as to form a black powder. It is a 
very inactive preparation, and has been tised:only as an 
anthelmintic; tna dose to an adult of one scruple or half 
a drachm.:Vhe Hydrargyrus Sulphuratus Ruber or Cin- 
nabar, is'the:mercury, united with about oné-fourth of 
its weightvof sulphur by ‘sublimation. It is used only: 
to fumifate venereal ulcers. | Seizes | 
an fo PERRUM!. Tron: 

AcMEDALevery abundant in nature, of 2 bluish orey 
colour, highly. ductile, scarcely fusible, but easily oxy- 
dated in atmospheric air, and subject to rust. It is ton- 
sidered as the metal most friendly to the human frame, 
acting always as a powerful tonic, increasing the power 
of digestion, quickening the circulation, and causing the 
blood, it is‘said, to’ assume a more florid hue. It is still 
a subject of dispute, whether it acts merely on the 
stomach and intestinal. canal, or whether it enters into 
the blood. bP tb . vy ety 

_ The diseases in which it is used are those of chronic 
debility, especially chlorosis, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, 
hysteria, paralysis, and rickets. att 
‘The Limatura Ferri, or filings of iron, are given in any: 
dose from one seruple to a drachm or two; their activity 
is entirely dependent on the quantity, of acid present in 
the stomach. a on 

The Red Oxyd of iron is given in a dose of five 
grains. — Wie we : 

__ The Carbonat, or Rust of Iron, is the metal oxydated 
_ by exposure'to the air with moisture, and combined with 
_ ¢arbonic acid; it is more active than the pure metal, and 
less irritating than the saline preparations. Dose from 


five to twenty grains. ie ! 

» The Murias Ferri Ammoniacalis, vel Ferrum Ammo- 
niatum, is a mixture of muriat of iron and muriat of 
ammonia. It is still more active than the rust. Dose 
from five to twelve grains. Paras 
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The Tinctura Ferri Muriati is a Solution ofthe muriat 
of iron in alkohol. It is a very active: preparation 3 some- 
times too much so in an irritable state of the stomach. 
Its dose is ten or fifteen drops in a glass of water. Ona 
The Sulphat of Iron, or combination ‘of iron and sul- 
phuric acid, is a salt highly active, and possessing more 
of an astringent power than any of the other preparations. 
Hence, besides its use-in diseases of general debility, it 
- js preferred to the others in menorrhagia, and some other 
cases of morbid evacuations. The medium dose of it is 
five grains. ) rohit? 
The Chalybeate Waters are natural combinations of 
iron, often used with still more advantage.) 2.) vt 
vari ~ Zincum. Zinc. ntti et 
A metat ofa bluish white colour,-brittle, melting in 
a moderate heat, and burning with a bright green flame; 
obtained from calamine, a native oxyd of the metal. 
Oxyd of Zinc, prepared by burning the pure metal, has 
been used as a tonic in epilepsy, chorea, and some other 
spasmodic diseases. The dose is from ten to) twenty 
grains. eae (ey léliwl yt 
The Sulphat of Zinc has been used in the same ‘cases 
“1 a dose from one’ to three grains. In a dose of five or 
ten grains ‘tacts as an emetic. Its solution in water 1S 
sed as afi astringent injection in gonorrhoea, andiias a 
collyrium in ophthalmia. : aicepeceedie oily 
CupnuM CODBCTS cca cece ime 


A wera ofared colour, oxydated by heating it imat-: 

mospheric air, hav ing an unpleasant ‘styptic taste, and. 
poisonous €ven ina small dose. . Its tonic? power, hike 
that of zinc, 18 estimated by its successful exhibition im 
epilepsy und some other spasmodic diseases, dependent 
on or connected with debility. A peculiar preparation of 
it, the Ammoniaretum Cupri, is given in the dose of half 
a grain twice a-day, increasing it gradually as far as the 
stomach or system will bear it.’ The Sulphat of Copper 
is a powerful astringent, and an escharotic, and as such is 
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used externally. In a dose of two or three grains, taken 
mrcpally, it proves emetic. Hf 
i 

Arsenicum. Arsenic. 

we METAL ofadark- -gray colour, very volatile, and easily 
oxydated. By oxydation it is converted into a white 
powder, which has been considered as an oxyd, and lately, 
perhaps more justly, as an imperfect acid. .This sub- 
stance, the White Arsenic of commerce, is obtained by 
sublimation from arsenical ores. Its taste is penetrating’. 
and corrosive; its effects are those of a violent local stimu- 
lant; it occasions sickness, incessant vomiting, inflamma- 
tion, and even erosion of the stomach. ‘The consequences 
which more slowly succeed its administration in too 
large a dose, are paralysis and other symptoms connected 
with indirect debility. 

‘Though the most violent of the mineral poisons, it 
equals, when properly administered, the first medicines 
belonging to the class under which we have arranged it. 
Its principal medicinal application has been for the cure 
of intermittent fever. 

The arsenical solution of Fowler, a combination of ar- 
» senious acid and potash dissolved in water, is given in a 
dose of four drops, three times a-day, and gradually in- 
ereased to double that quantity; its use being occasion- 
ally intermitted, not persisted in if it does not soon prove 

effectual, and immediately relinquished if it occasion 
nausea or purging. The arseniat of potash, or of soda, 
is used m the same manner, in the dose of the eighth 
part of a grain of the crystallized salt. In the same form 
it has been used in remitting fever, in periodical headach, 
in dropsy, hydrophobia, and elephantiasis. There seems 

little propriety in having recourse to it in these diseases, | 
at least in which other remedies less dangerous are capa- 
ble of effecting a cure. Externally, it is used in scirrhus 
and cancer; these applications of it will be noticed under 
_ the class of Escharotics. 
_~ The antidotes which have een recommended. to the 
ben of arsenic are various. Vomiting must be imme- 
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diately excited, and.as the stomach is highly irritable in 
such cases, the milder emetics, and especially oil, which 


is supposed to involve the particles of the poison, have 


_ been recommended. According to the assertion of Re- 
nault, oil appears from experiments rather to favour its 
action, and tepid water, or mucilaginous liquors, ought 
to be preferred. Reliance has been placed on solutions 
of the alkaline sulphurets, or of sulphurated hydrogen. 
The latter appears, from Renault’s experiments, to have. 
some power, since, if it were previously combined with 
the arsenious acid, it rendered it nearly. inert; but if 
merely introduced into the stomach with it, or after it had 
been swallowed, especially if the arsenic were not dis- 
solved, it seemed to have little efficacy as an antidote. 


‘Baryres. Terra Ponderosa. Heavy Earth. 


Tuts earth is found in nature combined with sulphu- 
ric acid, and with carbonic acid. The native carbonat is 
poisonous to animals. The form under which the ba- 
rytes has been used in medicine, is in combination with 
the muriatic acid; .for the preparation of which a formula 
has been inserted in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. The 
saturated solution of this salt was introduced by Dr. 
Crawford, as a remedy in scrofula, and it has since been 
used in various forms of hectic fever. Its effects are to 
improve the appetite and general strength; sometimes it 
occasions diaphoresis or diuresis. Its dose is five drops, 
gradually increased: to. twenty or more. In. too large a 
dose it occasions sickness, vertigo, tremors, and insensi- 
bility. | 

& es 
Carx. Lime. 


Tuts earth exists abundantly in nature combined with 


carbonic and other acids. From the native carbonat itis — 
ebtained by: expelling the carbonic acid by heat. The 
pure lime is soluble in water in small quantity; the solu- 
tion has,a styptic taste. It is used with advantage in dys. — 


pepsia, its beneficial effects arising probably in part fram 
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its astringent power, and partly from its chemical agency 
in neutralizing acidity. As a pure tonic, the combination 
of it with myriatic acid has been represented as of much 
efficacy, and as being at least equal to the muriat of ba- 
rytes. Like it, it has been used in scrofula and hectic fe- 
ver, and also in dyspepsia. Its dose is from half a drachm 
) to a drachm of the saturated solution. 


Acipum Nirricum. Nhe Acid. 


Tuts acid is the product of the saturation of azot with 
oxygen, and is generally obtained by decomposing nitrat 
of potash by sulphuric acid, assisted by heat. It is colour- 
Jess, ‘emits white fumes; ‘specific gravity 1504; Is ex- 
tremely corrosive, and possesses all the acid properties. 

‘The tonic powers of this acid are conspicuous in sup- 
porting the system under a mercurial course. As a re- 
medy against Jues venerea, from the evidence that has 
‘been collected, it is undeniable that it is capable of coun- 
-teracting the syphilitic poison. ‘The secondary symptoms 
of the disease have disappeared under its use, and the 
primary symptoms been completely removed. It is how- 
ever inferior to mercury in the certainty of its operation, 
but isa valuable remedy combined with it, both as pro- 
‘moting its operation, and as obviating the i injurious ef- 
fects of mercurial irritation. With such views, it is given 
ina dose of from one to two drachms, largely diluted with 
water, in the course of the day. It is likewise adminis- 
tered with advantage in dyspepsia, and in that chronic af- 
fection of the liver frequently arising from residence in a 
warm climate. | 


Oxy. -MURIAS POTASSE. Oxy-muriat of Potash. | 


- Tuts salt, which strictly speaking is the Hyper-oxy- 
eenaiea Muriat of Potash, 1s prepared by introducing a 
current of oxy-muriatic acid gas into a solution of potash. 
Common muriat, and hyper-oxygenated muriat of pot- 
ash are formed, the latter separating by crystallization in 

brilliant white flakes. | 
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As a remedy, it may be classed with the nitric acid; 
its operation in checking or removing the symptoms of 
syphilis is similar; it also increases the force of the cir- 
culation, and excites the actions of the system. Its efhi- 
cacy as an anti-venereal is considered as superior to that 
of the nitric acid. The dose in which it is given is ten 
grains three or four times a-day, and aca easta pragually : 
to twenty or twenty-five. 
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TONICS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. © 


Tue tonic power in vegetables is intimately connect- 
ed with certain sensible qualities, with thei bitterness, 
astringency , and aromatic quality, all of them perhaps 
possessing these qualities, though, in each, one may. be 
more predominant than the other. The purest. bitters, 
astringents, and aromatics, possess also more or less of a 
tonic power. Of these divisions, the pure astringents 
form a distinct class; the remaiming tonics may be ar- 
ranged according as the bitterness or aromatic quality: 1S 
pr edominant i in them. 

The stimulant operation of hen purer Rather iS little 
diffusible, and very slow in its operation; their effects 
are principally on the stomach and digestive organs, to 
which they communicate vigour, though they also act in 
some degree on the general system, and obviate debility, 
as is evident in particular from their eflicacy in’ intermit- 
tent fevers, in dropsy, and gout, and from their debilt- 
tating effects when used for too long a time. 

Aromatics are more rapid and diffusible in their’ ac- 
tion; they quicken the circulation, and augment the heat 
of the body. Theiraction has little permanence; hence, 
in medicine, they are employed either as mere temporary 
stimulants, or to promote the action of bitters or astrin- 
gents. were: 

From these chivesent modes of action of bitters and 
‘aromatics, it is evident, that a more powerful tonic will — 
be obtained from the combination of these qualities than 
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where they exist separately. The smost powerful tonics 
are accordingly natural combinations of this kind. These - 
may first be considered, proceeding afterwards | to the 

| ini e pure hitters and aromatics. | 


pe ae 


Cr CH ONA OFFICINALIS. ‘Cortex -Peruvianus. Peru- 
-vian Bark. Pentand. _Monogyn. Contorte. Cortex. 
Peru. 


Eur tree otdinies this bark grows wild in the hilly 
parts of Péru; the bark,is stripped from the branches, 
trunk, and root, and dried. ‘Three kinds of it are now in 
use, the’ Pale, Red, and Yellow, which some have ‘con- 
sidered as mere varieties, though they more Silat Sct are 
‘different species. — Hid 

The Pale bark is in the form of sinall quilled twigs, 
thin, breaking close and smooth, friable between the 

teeth, covered with a rough coat oid brownish colour, 
internally smooth and of a light brown; its taste is bitter, 
‘and ‘slightly | astringent; /flavour sighily: aromatic, with 
some degree of mustiness. 
_» (Bhe Red is in large thick pieces, externally odvered 
witha brown rigged coat, internally, more smooth and 
compact, but'fibrous; of a dark red colour; taste and 
smell similar to that. of ‘the pale, but the: ‘taste rather 
siding . lt 

~The Yellow, so termed because it approaches more to 
that colour than’ either:of the’ others do, is in flat. pieces, 
not convoluted like the pale; nor: dark- coloured like the 
red; externally smooth, ‘internally of a light cinnamon 
colour, ‘friable: and fibrous} has no peculiar odour dif- 
ferent fromthe: others, but a taste’ eibon perably more 

‘brtter, with some decree of astringeney.. i) 

“From the general analy sis of bark, it appears to consist, 
_ besides the woody-matter which composes the greater 
partof i it, of gum, resin, 'gallic acid, of very small por- 
tions of tannin and. essential oil, and of several salts hav- 
ing principally lime for their basis: Seguin has also sup- 
‘posed the existence of gelatin in it, but without sufficient 
pe ‘Colds water einer on: aipale bark fon some hours, 
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acquires a bitter taste’with some share of its odour; when 
assisted by a moderate heat, the water takes up more of 
the active matter: by decoction, a fluid, deep coloured, 
of a bitter styptic taste, is obtained, which, when cold, | 
deposits a precipitate of resinous matter and. gallic acid. 
By long decoction, the virtues of the bark are nearly de- 
stroyed, owing to the oxygenation of its active matter. 
Magnesia enables water to dissolve a larger portion of the 
principles of the bark, as does lime, though in an inferior 
degree. Alkohol is the most powerful solvent of its active 
matter. Brandy and other spirits and wines afford also 
strong solutions in proportion to the quantity of alkohol 
they contain. A saturated solution of ammonia is also a 
powerful solvent; vinegar is less so even than water. By 
distillation, water is slightly impregnated with the flavour 
of bark; it is doubtful whether any essential oil can be 
obtained. | : Sa 1) ES ES MET 
The action of menstrua on ‘the red bark is nearly the 
same, the solutions only being considerably stronger, or 
containing a larger quantity of resifous matter, and of 
the astringent principle. | | ip fie 
»Phe analysis of the yellow bark shows that its ‘active 
principles are more concentrated than in either of ‘the 
others, affording to water, alkohol, &c. tinctures much 
stronger both in bitterness, and astringency, especially in 
the former quality. eich 2 
>| From the general analysis of these barks, it appears 
that they consist of nearly the same proximate principles, 
which vary in their proportions; the most active compo- 
nent parts are the resin, extractive matter, and the gallic 
acid, and these in combination probably constitute the 
tonic quality of the bark. In the. best pale bark, this ac- 
tive matter amounts to about one-eighth part. wR 
"The red bark has been considered as superior in efhica- 
ey to the pale, though what is now met with in the shops 
is undoubtedly inferior; the yellow is represented, appa- — 
rently with justice, as being’ more active than either of — 
the others. oO aS OE Res ES 
The effects of Peruvian bark are those of a powerful 
and permanent tonic, so slow in its operation that its ‘sti- 
mulating property is scarcely perceptible by any alteration 
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in the state of the pulse, or of the temperature of the body. 
In a large dose, it occasions nausea and headach; in some 
habits it operates as a laxative; in others it occasions 
costiveness. | 

It is one of those medicines, the eficacy of which in re- 
moving disease is much greater than could be expected, 
& priori, from its effects on the system in a healthy state. 
__ Intermittent fever is the disease for the cure of which 
bark was introduced into practice, and there is still,no re- 
medy which equals it in power. | 

The disputes respecting the mode of administering it 
are now settled. It is given as early as possible, with 
perhaps the previous exhibition of an emetic to evacuate 
the stomach; it is repeated in the dose of one scruple or 
half a drachm every second or third hour, during the in- 
terval of the paroxysm; and it may even be given with © 
safety during the hot fit, but it is then more apt to ex- 
cite nausea. 

_ In remittent fever it is given with equal freedom, even 
though the remission of the fever may be obscure. 

In those forms of continued fever which are connected 
with debility, as in typhus, cynanche maligna, confluent 
small-pox, &c. it is regarded as one of the most valuable 
remedies. It may be prejudicial, however, in those dis- 
eases where the brain or its membranes are infiamed, or 
where there is much irritation, marked by subsultus ten- 
dinum, and convulsive motions of the extremities ; andin 
_ pure typhus it appears to be less useful in the beginning 
of the disease than in the convalescent stage. 

Even in fevers of an opposite type, where there are 
marks of inflammatory action, particularly in acute 
rheumatism, bark has been found useful, after blood- 
letting. . | | 
In erysipelas, in gangrene, in extensive suppuration, 
and venereal ulceration, the free use of bark is of the 
greatest advantage. | | | 
In the various forms of passive hemorrhagy, in many 
_ other diseases of chronic debility, dyspepsia, hypochon- 
driasis, paralysis, rickets, scrofula,. dropsy, and in a 
variety of spasmodic affections, epilepsy, chorea, and 
hysteria, it is administered as a powerful and permanent 
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suited to the particular'case. rae | 

Its usual dose is half'a drachm. The only inconvenience 
of a larger dose is its sitting uneasy on the stomach. It 
may, therefore, if necessary, be frequently repeated, and 
in urgent cases may be taken to the extent of one ounce, | 
or even two ounces, in twenty-four hours. | She 

. The powder is more effectual than any of the prepara- 
tions; it is given’ in wine, in any spiritous liquor, or, if 
it excite nausea, combined with an aromatic. The cold . 
infusion is the least powerful, but most grateful; the 
decoction contains much more of the active matter of the 
bark, and is the preparation generally used when the 
powder is rejected; its dose is from two to four ounces. 
The spiritous tincture, though containing still more of 
the bark, cannot be extensively used on account of the 
menstruum, but is principally employed, occasionally and 
in small doses of two or three drachms, as a stomachic. — 
The extract is a preparation of considerable power, — 
when properly prepared, and is adapted to those cases — 
where the remedy requires to be continued for sometime. 
It is then given in the form of pill, in a dose from five 
to fifteen grains. | tenuis gl 

Bark is likewise sometimes’given in the form of enema; — 
one scruple of the extract, or two drachms of the powder, — 
being diffused in four ounces of starch mucilage. The © 
decoction is also sometimes applied as:a fomentation to — 
wloers.ais,. ty | Mie i th Coe 

Offic. Prep.—Decoct: Cinch. Extr: ‘Cinch. Inf: ~ 

Cinch. Tinct: Cinch: Ed.—Extr: Cort: P. Extr: Cort: 
P: cum resina. T:'Cinch: Am. T: Cinch: C. Lond. 


tonic, either alone, or combined with other remedies 
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‘Tuts species, belonging to the same genus, a native | 
of the Caribee Islands, has been proposed. as a substitute ~ 
to Peruvian bark, and has as such been received into'the — 

Edinburgh Pharmacopeia: It is more bitter, and less q 
aromatic. The Cinchona Floribunda, or St. Lucia bark, — 
has been also recommended, and sometimes used. , 


CrncnonaCaris@a. Caribean Bark. 
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Ancustura 


pris a fia imported ‘within these Saved years pce a 
Shahish West Indies, the botanical characters of the treé 
producing it being unknown. It is in flat pieces, exter- 
nally gray and wrinkled; internally, of a yellowish-brown, 
and smooth; has little flavour; taste, bitter and slightly 
aromatic. Water, assisted by heat, takes up the greater 
‘part of its active matter, which does not seem to be in- 
jured even by decoction. Alkohol dissolves its bitter and 
aromatic parts, but precipitates the extractive matter dis- 
solved by water. Proof spirit is its most proper men: 
struum. By distillation, it affords a small quantity ‘of 
essential oil. The powdered bark, triturated with lime 
or potash, and water, gives a smell of ammonia. 

Angustura is a powerful antiseptic. It was originally 
introduced in the West Indies as a remedy in fevers, 
equal or even superior to the Peruvian bark. In this 
country, it has been principally used_in obstinate diarrhea, 
and in chronic dysentery, and with advantage. Its dose 
is from ten to twenty grains of the powder, or ‘one 
drachm in infusion or decoction. Its tincture with proof 
spirit in a dose of one or two drachms has been used i in 


Ga aac | 


(eae STO LO CHIA SERPENTARIA. Serpentaria Virginiana, 
Virginian Snake-root. Gynand. Hexand. Sarmentos. 
Rahx. Virginia, Carolina. . (} 


Tuts root consists of a number of small fibres, issu- 
ing from one head, of a light brown colour, having a 
slightly aromatic smell, and a pungent bitterish taste. Its 
active matter is extracted partially by water, and by al- 
kohol; entirely by proof spirit. By distillation, it affords 
a small quantity of an essential oil; HAREM but not 
‘pungent. | 

Serpentaria is a stimulating aromatic tonic, ieee 
much employed in fevers of the typhoid. kind, to. support 

ite powers of the system. It was given ina dose of from 
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ten to twenty grains every fourth or fifth hour. It _pro- 
motes the efficacy of cinchona in the cure of intermit- 
tents and remittents, and is a “remedy of considerable 
power in dyspepsia. It is given: in Sareyeincey or in He 
form of tincture. cae we 
wile, Prep.—T: Arist: Serpent. Ed. og 
an 


ef 


ee NIA CONTRAYERVA: Céuitapeaatie Triad 
Monog. Scabrid. Radix. Peru, W. Indies. 


_Tuxts root is in small knotted pieces, of a sdlenul 
he has an aromatic smell, and a bitterish taste; yields 
its active matter to water and alkohol. Contrayerva was 
formerly used asa stimulant in typhoid fever, in.a.dose 
from five to twenty grains. ‘The compound powder | of it, 
of the London Pharmacopeia, is used as a remedy in 
diarrhoea. 


Offic. Prep.—P: Contrayerv: C. Lond. . 


Geulrost ELEUTHERIA. Cascarilla. MJonoec.. Mona- 


sdelph. .Tricoccea. Cortex. Bahama saree y eihgo 


» America. 


~Cascarizza bark is in small quills ; has a slightly 
aromatic smell, and a warm bitter taste; is highly in- 
flammable. It has been used as a substitute for the Pe- 
ruvian bark, and has been recommended as a remedy in 
dysentery, and in obstinate diarrhea. Its usual dose 1 isa 
scruple or half a drachm. 

Ofc. Prep.—Extr: Case. .T: Case. Lond, ste 
Case: cum Resin. Dud. o 


CoLomBa. 


“On the plant which furnishes this root, no botanical 
Account has been obtained. It is brought from Ceylon 
in round pieces; the sides covered with a bark; the 
woody part of a light yellow colour. It has an aromatic 


smell, anda bitter taste. It yields its bitterness to water, 


but proof-spirit i is its proper menstruum, 


= 
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Colomba isa powerful antiseptic and bitter; it is used 
with much advantage in affections of the stomach and in- 
testinal canal, accompanied with redundance of bile; it 
is also employed i in dyspepsia., Its dose is half a drachm 
of the powder, which in urgent cases may be repeated 
every third or. fourth hour. , 

nla nee ~Tinct: Tele Ed. ‘ 

Quassis EXCELSA. ube Decand. Monogyne Grut- 
| - nales. Lignum. We est Indies. 


Tue wood ne this tree is of a white colour; has a taste 
intensely bitter; no odour. The bitterness is extracted 
equally by water and by alkohol. 

It is used as a remedy in dyspepsia, diarrhea, and in 
remittent and intermittent fevers. It is also employed to 
check vomiting. It is commonly given in the form of the 
watery infusion; in substance, its dose is from ten to 
thirty grains. 


Ciees Simnucers ad Simarouba. Decitich Monogyn. 
Gruinales. Cortex. South America. 


ASSO OTA Bark is in long pieces, of a fibrous tex - 
ture and yellowish colour; destitute of odour; has a 
strong bitter taste. It is however very variable in its sen- 
sible qualities, some having scarcely any bitterness. ‘Wa- 
ter and alkohol dissolve its active matter; the solution in 
either. suffers no change from sulphat of iron. » 

Simarouba has been celebrated as a remedy. in ‘ieben’ 
tery and chronic diarrhea. It has been given generally, 
in the form of docoction: in substance the HOG iS one) 
scruple. ee ai ee Mars ei, Hace: 's Blory 

yee eens 
Swinten1as FEBRIFUGA‘ Sividterita: Decand. Monogyn: 
fo. TPrihilate. Cortex. Last Indies.’ FLO eb Dt 


Tue bark of the wood. of. this. tree is of a red Pals, , 
internally; has an astringent bitter taste; yiclds its active, 
matter to water. It has been proposed as a substitute for 
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Peruvian bark, and has been uséd as> ‘such with advan. 
aca Dose half a drachm. 


SWIETENIA Manacoxr, Mahogany? 


Tuts species, of the same genus as the preceding, has 
similar qualities and virtues. The bark of, it has there- 
fore been received into the Edinburgh E Roteop rela 


Gent IANA LUTEA. Gentian. Pentand, Digyn. Rotacee. 
Radix. Switzerland, Germany. 


Tu1s root is in long flexible pieces, and has a very 
bitter taste, without any peculiar flavour, This bitter- 
ness is extracted both by water and alkohol. 

Gentian is a common remedy in dyspepsia, in the form 
of infusion or tincture; and as a bitter, forms the basis 
of many stomachic remedies. In substance it has been 
used for the cure of intermittents, in a dose of. half a, 
drachm. 

Offic. Prep.—Extr: Gent: Lut. Inf: Gent: C. T: 
Gent: C. Ts Rhei cum sega Vin: Gent: Cs Edin 


ANTHEMIS) NOBILIS. eae ata Chamomile. Syn- 
_ genes. Polygam. RCS Campari Alees. eee 


_ nous. 


Thien are ‘ve varieties af these Aeirers: the sin; le 
and double flowered: the former is much stronger, the 
odour and taste residing not in the white petals, but in 
the disk or tubular florets. Both have a bitter nauseous 
taste, and a strong unpleasant odour. The taste is ex-. 
tracted by water and alkohol. ' Distilled with water, they 
yield a small quantity of essential oil. iid 

Chamomile is a powerful bitter, and as such is used 
in. dyspepsia. Its infusion, when strong, acts as an emetic, 
and is often used to promote the action of other emetics. 
In substance, it has been given as a remedy in intermit- 
tent fever, ina dose of half a drachm three or four times. 
a-day. 

Offic. Prep. Pipe haee Anth: N. Extr: Anth: N. Edin. 
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«\ Tre following plants, possessing bitterness in’a greater 
—Qpless degree, were formerly much employed, but are 
now discarded from practice. They possess no virtues 
but those of bitters, and as they have all more or less of 
_ @ nauseous flavour, gentian, colomba or quassia is pre- 
ferred to them. It is necessary to.notice only their -bo- 
tanical characters. 90) bic aioe Ae 
ARTEMISTA ABStNTHIUM. Wormwood. Syngenés. Po- 
' lygam. superfl. Composite. Herba. Indigenous. 


CurroNta cEnTAuRIUM. Centaury. Pentand. Mono. 
fra shee gyn. Rotacee. Herba. ian 
Aa 


r Os i? : Ae | ty cit Ae > 
Marrustum vutcare. Hoarhound. Didynam. Gym- 


|“ nosperm. Verticillate. Herba. 

ae, UD OO PaO SAY yep y Peas Cate 
Menyantues Trirotiata. Trefoil.. Pentand. Mo- 
Priney tie tay 20k. drotacee +; flerba, Fes sked 


CENTAUREA BENEDICTA. Blessed Thistle. Syngenes. 
~ Polygam, frustran;' Composite. Herbq. Spain. 


nia AROMATICS. 


‘vegetable tonics,. stimulate the stomach and. general sys. 
_ tem, augment the: force of the circulation, and increase 
the heat of the body. They are scarcely’ sufficiently per-' 
manent in their action to be used by themselves as To- 
nics; but they always promote the action of bitters and. 
astringents, and are used with advantage to obviate symp- 
toms arising from debility of the stomach or intestinal 
canal. ‘Their aromatic quality in general resides: in an 
essential oil, which in each of them varies in flavour, pun- 
gency, and other sensible qualities, but which is nearly: 


~» 
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alike in its’ chemical properties.; It is soluble entirely in 
alkohol, is sparingly nti 9 in wainiies — Is, a 
vga them by yy ois own] 2th 


¥ : Ale . . 
| nid . i . a head Sle - 
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its eee: 


CirTRUS AURANTIUM. eS rattehent “Polijadelph. Icosand. 
Pomacee. Cortex flavus; Fructus; Hructus irs 
rus. India. 


Tue outer yellow rind of the fruit of the Sais has a 
grateful. aromatic flavour, and a ‘warm. bitterish taste. 
Both are extracted by water, and by distillation a small 
quantity of essential oil is obtained. Its qualities are those 
of an aromatic and bitter. It has been .employed to restore 
the tone of the stomach, andis a very common addition to 
combinations of bitters used in_ dyspepsia. It has like- 
wise been given, in intermittents in a SOR of a drachm 
twice or thrice a-day. 

Offic. Prep.—Aq: Citri Aur. ‘Cons: one Aur. Syr: 
Citr: Aur. Ol: Citr: Aur. Ld. — T: Cort: “Aur. Lond.” 


Tue unripe fruit, 4urantia Cu viremia retain when 
dried the aromatic flavour of the peel, with rather a larger 
share of bitterness, and are ‘applied’ to the same uses. 


Cirrus MEpDIcA. Lemon. Mpohadeloh. Icosand. Po- 
maceé. Cortex fructis. Asia. 


Tue exterior rind of the fruit of the lemon, Se cattery 


in flavour and taste to that of the orange, but is rather less 
bitter.» It has been alleged also that. its flavour is more 


perishable, and it is less: frequentliused. od , 


Offic. Prep. one Citr: ‘Med: cng Citr: ‘Mea. 1: | 
Ess: Citr: xe eo i . 


Lavnus CINWAMOMUM. Cinnamon. Enneand: Mono! 


gy ‘Oleracee. C ortes. Ceylon. 


gee 
cd && 


Cinnamon is the interior bat of the tree. $1 As. thin 
and convoluted, of a.texture somewhat fibrous, of a light: 
brown colour, having an agreeable pungent taste, witha 


Se a ee ee a a 
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degree ofsweetness, and an aromatic flavour. Its virtues 
_ chiefly depend on a:small quantity of wiskiabieny ee which 
it contains. eae 

Cinnamon. is the most grateful of ihe aromatics: Tt is 
used to cover the flavour of other medicines, and to re- 
concile them to the stomach. It is also employ ed by itself 
as a moderate stimulant. The watery infusion of it is 
given with advantage to relieve nausea ‘and ra, vo- 
tones 

Offic. Prep.—Aq: L: Cinn. Sp: L: Cini T: hs 
Cin. ‘Fe wp ae €? Bays 


Laurus cassia. Cassia. LEnneand. Monograph? Ole- 
racee. Cortex. Flores nondum expliciti. East Indies. 


Tue Cassia‘Bark resembles that of cinnamon in ap- 
pearance, taste and flavour; but is distinguished by its 
taste being more pungent, less sweet and more mucilagi- 
nous than thatof the real cinnamon; by its texture being 
denser, or less shivery; and by the pieces of it being 
thicker and less convoluted. Its aromatic quality, like 
that of cinnamon, resides in an essential oil. It affords a 
distilled water, stronger, but less agreeable than that of 
the genuine cinnamon. 

_ Cassia is used for the same purposes as cinnamon; it 
is much less agreeable to the stomach, however, and can- 
not be with propriety substituted for the other, where 
there is nausea or vomiting. 

Offic. Prep.—Aq:. L: Cass. Ed. 

The dried buds of the cassia have a taste and flavour 
similar to the bark, and are used for the same purposes. 


Cane LL A) ALBA. SDodecand Monogyn. Oleracee. 
Cortex. West Indies. 


Turs is the inner bark of the branches of the t tree. It 
is in quills or flat pieces, of a light brown or grayish 
colour; its flavour is aromatic, a its taste pungent. 
By distillation it affords a thick essential oil. 

-Canella is a moderately strong aromatic, and is em- 
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‘ployed principally on account of its flavour. It enters into 
the. composition of several tinctures, and is’ rhecadly 
applied to any other use. BIL) 

hig agra ripe ea: inlogs, cum n Canela. Ed. aD 
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Ac ORUS CALAMUS. Sweet: stéited Flag. Heccand. 
Monog. Piperite. Radix. Intlig enous. 


Tus root when dried has a slightly aromatic. odour, 


and. a bitterish, somewhat pungent taste., It affords by 
distillation a small quantity of essential oil. Its virtues 
are merely those of an aromatic; but it is seldom em- 


ploy ed. 


Aivoton ZINGIBER. Ginger. “Monand:* penne Sci- 


taminee. Racha. East Indies. 


‘Tuts plant is cultivated in the West Indies, whence 


the dried root is imported. It is in small wrinkled pieces, — 


of a grayish or white colour, having an aromatic odour, 
and a very pungent, or even acrid taste. The Black 
Ginger is the root prepared with less’ care than the 


White, which, oat to drying is picked, scraped, ] 


and washed. 
Ginger yields its active matter aia ptelaty to alkohol, 


and in a great measure to water. By distillation, it affords 


a small quantity of essential oil. 

This root is frequently employed as a grateful and 
moderately powerful aromatic, either tn combination with 
other remedies, to promote’ their efficacy, ‘or obviate 
symptoms arising from the operation, or by itself as a 
stimulant, particularly i in dyspepsia, flatulence, ty uuaius 
tis, and gout. Its dose may be ten grains. 


Offic. Prep.—Syr: Amom: Zingib. Hd.z-T : )Zin- 


gib. Lond. Pioaib: Condit.. 


KA&MPFERIA ROTUNDA. Zedoaria. Zedoary. Monand, 
Monog. Scitamin. Radix. E. Tndis. 


_ Tis root is in oblong pieces, ‘of an ash colour; its 
smell is aromatic ; its taste pungent and bitterish. It con- 


tains a portion of camphor-along with its essential oil. 
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+ Its: earoies are merely those of an aromatic. “ is very 
Bela et: i 


AG 8 


Sav rALvit’ ALBUM. Yellow Saunders. Tetrand. Monog. 
; Bicorn. Lignum. Last Indies. 


ABs wood is of a yellowish colour, has a fragrant 
smell, and a pungent bitterish taste. ‘It has been used as 
a stimulant and diaphoretic; but it is now banished from 
practice. 


Pre Ae dieor'ing SANTALINUS. Santalum Rubrum. Red 
Saunders. Diadelph. Decand. Papilionac. en? 
Inca. 


Turis: wood has little smell, and scarcely any taste. 
At one time it was considered as a stimulating or cordial 
medicine; but it is now used only on account of its deep 
red colour, which it communicates to alkohol. 


d 


My es STICA MOSCHATA. Monoce. Manaud Oleracee. 
Fructis nucleus; Nux Moschata dictus ; Macis ; Hujus 


_Oleum Jixum. India. 


UNDER the officinal name Myristica, are iconipraneae 
ed Nux Moschata or Nutmeg, and Macis or Mace; the 
former being the seed or kernel of the fruit, the latter the 
covering with which it is immediately surrounded. 

Nutmegs are round, of a grayish colour, streaked with 
brown lines, slightly unctuous; they. have.a strong aro- 
matic flavour, and a pungent taste. ‘They yield their ac- 
tive matter entirely to alkohol: distilled with water, they 
afford a fragrant essential oil ; by expression, a sebaceous 
oil is obtained from them, retaining their fragrant odour, 
and | part of their pungency. : 

oN utmeg is used in medicine as a erateful aromatic. It 
may be given in a dose from five to fifteen grains, and 
has thus been ompleyeg to relieve nausea or vomiting, 
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or to check diarrhea. It has been observed to. prove nar- 
cotic in a large dose. Subse soba 
Mace is a membranous substance, unctuous, of a yel- 
low colour, and having a flavour and taste similar to the 
nutmeg. It isusedfor the same purposes. 
The expressed oil of nutmeg, which is generally known 
by the name of Oil of Mace, has been used as an external 
stimulating application. teat: 
Ofic. Prep.—Ol: Myrist: Mosch. Sp: Myrist: 
Mosch.—£d. 


CaryoruyLius aromarticus. Clove. Polyand. Monog. - 
Hesperidee. Flores cum pericarpio immaturo. India. 


Croves are the unexpanded flowers, which are dried — 
by fumigating them, and exposing them to the sun: ‘They — 
have a strong aromatic odour, anda pungent taste. They — 
afford to water their flavour principally; to alkohol their 
taste. By distillation with water, they yield a fragrant es- 
sential oil, not very pungent. The oil of cloves com- 
monly met with is rendered acrid by certain additions. 

Cloves are amongst the most stimulating of the aro- — 
matics; the dose of them does not exceed from five to 
ten grains. They are employed principally as adjuvants — 
or corrigents to other medicines. The essential oil is used — 
with the same intention, and likewise as a local applica- — 
tion to toothach. | , 

Offic. Prep.—Ol: Caryoph: Ar.—Zd. 


Capsicum annuum. Capsicum. Guinea Pepper, or — 
Capsicum. Pentand. Monog. Solanaceae. Fructus. 
East and West Indies. $34 


Tue fruit of this plant is an oblong pod, of an orange — 
colour. Its odour is aromatic and penetrating, but is im- — 
paired by drying; its taste remains extremely hot and — 
acrid, the sensation which it excites remaining long im-_ 
pressed on the palate. Its pungency is completely ex-— 
tracted by alkohol, and partly by water. 


r 
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Capsicum is a very powerful stimulant. As such, it 
has been given in atonic gout, in palsy and dyspepsia. 
An infusion of it in vinegar, with the addition of salt, has 
been used as a gargle in cynanche; but the practice, 
though it has been found, successful in the West Indies, 
is not without danger. ‘The seeds have been given with . 
advantage in obstinate intermittents, two grains being 
given at the approach of the cold paroxysm. The dose 
of the pod.is from five to ten grains. 


Piper nicrum. Black Pepper. Diand. Trigyn. Pi- 
Hal perite. KFruct. India. 

Brack or Common Culinary Pepper is the unripe 
fruit of this plant dried in the sun. Its smell is aromatic; 
its taste pungent. Both are extracted completely by 
_ water, partially by alkohol. The essential oil, obtained 
by distillation, has not the pungency of the pepper, that 
quality residing in a resinous principle. 

- Pepper, from its stimulating and aromatic quality, is 
employed to promote digestion, to relieve nausea, or 
check vomiting, to remove singultus, and as a remedy 
in retrocedent gout, and paralysis. Its dose is ten or fif- 
teen grains. Its infusion has been used.as a gargle in re- 
laxation of the uvula. 2, 

White Pepper is the ripe berries of the same vegeta- 
ble, freed from the outer covering, and dried in the sun. 
tis less pungent than the black. 4 


Piper toncum. Long Pepper. Diand. Trigyn.  Pi- 
; perite. Fructus. East Indies... 
_Tuts is the berry of the plant, gathered before it is 
fully ripened, and’dried in the sun. It is about half an 
inch long, cylindrical, and indented on the surface. In 
flavour, taste, and other qualities, it is similar to. the 
black pepper, and may be used for the same‘purposés. 
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Presn CUBEBA. Chbebs. Diand. ‘Tite marine 

Fructus. East Indies. Pu Het sé. 

(FOC ; 

_Cusess are the ata fans of this tp. "Thay; have; 

an aromatic odour, and a moderately warm taste., Ene 
virtues are similar to those of ae other RREPPETS: ; 


ye ty 
i yi 
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Myrrus PIMENTA. Piper’ Jamaicensis. Jamaita peso 


per. Jcosand. met a Bacce. au 
Indies. ? ate -SmoLK 


ve 


THE berties of this. tree’ are oiatia! hetgen fri are 
ripe, and dried in the sun. Their taste, though pungent, 
is much less so than that of the peppers; their) flavour 
is fragrant. The flavour resides in the. essential oil; the 


pungency inaresin. |. ) tae nck oy Hinks ties (cts! 
Pimento is. used in medicine merely, as, an) aromatic, 
and principally on account of its flavour...) 4 elo 


Offic. Prep.—Aqg: Myzti Pim.., Ol: shin Myst pita 
hs ade lgttitey 
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gar eel REPENS~ bi cadawtiencihie minus. ' plage Car! 


-edamom!! Monand: men | ‘Scitaminee.” ‘Semen. 
Last Indies. ) ak oli 


hie HE seeds of this Penh are. 5, pats Snpouiad Jin 
their capsules, by which their flavour. is: ‘better preservl 
ed. Their smell is aromatic; their taste pungent. They 
are used merely as grateful ee i and are e frequent, 
ly combined-with bitterg/1) | 

5 rahi soy: pei as R. mi 


ror “4 , ST  s ' 
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Gia ities CARUI gs en Pehrana! Digi Unibet 


al “yostiva odlate.) Semen. Indigenous!” eahOnPiN Ge 
ah “} oR: “{UOVEL fh 
“Cars AWAY Seeds have: an ‘aromatic, flavour, anda warm 


taste ; depending principally on an essential oil, which 
they contain in considerable quantity. They are ‘used to 
relieve flatulence, one or two drachms being swallowed — 


Him en of ry 
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whole; and the essential oil is not unfrequently added to 
_ other medicines, to obyiate nausea or griping. . 


Offic. Prep.—Sp: Car: Cary. Ed. Ol: Car. Lond. 


Co RI ANDRUM SaTivum. Coriander. Pentand. Digyn.: 


.. Umbellate. Semen. South of Europe. ee 
‘Fy : wba j {! i-th ds ee h : ) 


Tue seeds of this plant have a much more pleasant 
odour when dried than when fresh; their taste is mode- 
rately warm. Like caraway, they are used as.carmina- 
tive, and likewise to cover the taste and flavour of some 


EMO oN " wad 
medicines, particularly of senna. 
er 5! ‘ 


PIMPINELLA ANISUM. Anise. Pentand. Digyn. Um- 
ae bellat. Semen, Egypt... 


Tevseeds of anise have-an aromatic odour, and a 
warm taste, with a share of sweetness. They afford, by 
distillation: with water, a considerable quantity of'an es- 
sential oilj/ having a strong flavour, and a sweet taste, 
without'much pungency. Pe 0 deacet 4 
Anise is used as a carminative in dyspepsia, and in the 
flatulence .to which«'children ‘are subject. A’ drachm or 
two of the seeds may be taken, or a few drops of ‘the oil 
rubbed with sugar. 
, Offic. Prep.—Ol: Pimpin; Anis. _£d.—Sp: ,Anis: 


¢ 
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« ae seeds of the following plants have qualities and 
virtues ’so very similar to:those of the anise or caraway, 
that they do not require distinct consideration. 


roar fore tess 1¢ Gabe {EEO2 
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AngruuMy pewaictLum.) Feniculum dulce? Sweet 
Fennel. Pentand. Digyn. Umbell. Semen. Indigenous. 


< WAS) t wy) PALABRA TADS BD) ay a | hoe e 1h 22 ee PR ik hae & Ww 27 oy a | »| 
ANE THUM GRAVEOLENS, Dill. Pentand: Lhigyn. Um. 
bh PUL bd3au *. ie bs DED BS PESALA fp PaGeA » Aa 'LJAR os hte , t 
—* bell. Semen. Spain and Portugal. 


Cuminum cy minum.’ Ciimin. ‘Pentand. ‘ Digyn. Um- 
y r Led? ita? y ibd 


¢ oy 
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0 belle Semen: South of Europe. °°” 
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ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. ‘Angelica’: sativa. Garden 
Angelica. Pentand. Digyn. Umbell. Semen; Folia; 
Radix. North of Ei urope. 


Or this plant, the root possesses the greatest share of 
the aromatic ig reich it also Wits to the seeds 
and leaves. > dahohe x) 


Mentua prrertra. Mentha Pipcritis. Peppermint. 
Didynam. Gymnosp. Verticill. Herba. Indigenous. 


Or the different mints, chia is the one which has the 
greatest degree of pungency.. It affords an essential oil, 
rich in the aromatic quality of the herb. It also contains 
a small portion of camphor. — 

Peppermint is used as a stimulant.and.carminative, to 
obviate nausea or griping, or to relieve the symptoms: 
resulting from flatulence, and very, frequently to cover 
the taste and odour of other medicines. It is used under 
the forms of the watery infusion, the distilled: water, irae 
the essential oil. , 

1. OP iGe. dre goat Menth: P, Sp Menths B, for 
Menth: DB spelt cai oh: | 


~~ 


MENTHA VIRYDIS. ' Mentha sativa. Usseairitthe: Didy, 
nam. Gymnosperm. V. erticill. flerb. dndigendgy. 


uM ENTHA PuLEGIUM. Pennyroyal. Didyriam. bee 


| ‘ Verticil. Herba. Andigenous. - 


, ie 


Turse two mints resemble the nepietinindls in ade ; 
general cig and are used for the same ibm vasa SU 


| ‘ : : 4 
| 4 A ¥ 8 


ay Seu y OFFICINALIS. Hyssop. Daioh Gymnosp. 
Verticill. Herba. Asia, South and East of Europe. om 


Tuts plant, nearly allied to the preceding i in botanical 
characters, is possessed of very -similar ,qualities, and 
virtues, and is employed for the. purposes for which they 
are used. It has also been considered as a remedy in 
catarrh. 
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Crass IV.—ASTRINGENTS. 


AsTrinceEnrTs have been usually considered as sub- 
stances capable of obviating or removing increased eva- 
cuations, by their power of constringing or condensing 
the simple solids, of which the vessels are formed, and 
this by an action entirely chemical or mechanical, the 
‘same as that which they exert on dead animal matter. 

Allowing, however, these substances to possess some 
power of this kind, their effects as remedies cannot be 
explained merely from its exertion. Increased evacua- 
tions cannot be ascribed to mere mechanical laxity of 
the solids; and their removal cannot be referred to sim- 
ple condensation of these solids. Neither can it be admit- 
ted that active substances may be applied to the system 
without occasioning changes in the state of the liv- 
ing powers. Many substances, arranged as astringents 
occasion very considerable alterations in several of the 
functions; they produce effects too which cannot be 
solely referred to a condensing power, and therefore, 
in all the changes they produce, part at least of their 
operation must be referred to their acting on the powers 
‘peculiar to life. mgr tae | 

For reasons of this kind, some have denied the exist- 
ence of such remedies, and have considered those which 
usually regeive the appellation of astringents, merely as _ 
stimulants, moderate and permanent in their action; in 
other words, as Tonics of inferior power. But though 
there be a great analogy between these two classes in 
their effects, and probably intheir mode of operation, there 
is also a very obvious difference: the most powerful as- 
_ stringents,—that is, substances which immediately re- 
_ strain excessive evacuations, being much inferior in real — 
tonic power to other substances having little astrin- 
gency; while there are powerful tonics or medicines 
capable of removing debility, which do not with any 
uniformity produce the immediate effects of astringents. _ 

Perhaps astringents may be regarded as moderate, 
permanent stimulants having their stimulant operation | 


\ 
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modified by their power of condensing the animal fibre 
by a mechanical, or rather-avchemical action. That they 
exert a stimulant operation, is proved by their power of 
curing intermittent fever, and other. diseases of debility ; 
and that they possess a.constringing quality is evident, 
not only from the’ sensation ‘they, excite on the tongue, 
but is proved by the change, they; produce in animal mat- 
ter. If these combined.actions be exerted on the fibres of 
the stomach, the change produced, it is possible, may be 
propagated by nervous communication to other parts of 
the system. insits F5 | : 
_» The hypothesis of Dr. Darwin, that astringents pro- 
duce their effects by powerfully. promoting. absorption, 
though it serves to'explain part of their operation, seems 
to be refuted by their power of stopping hemorrhage: . 
Some narcotics, as opium, have, in certain cases, ef- 
fects apparently astringent. These are, where increased 
discharges arise from irritation, in which, by diminish- 
ing irritability, they lessen the ‘discharge; but. such an 
operation is. altogether different from that ,of. .real 
astringents. . yt : 

As remedies against disease, astringents may some: 
times, from their moderate stimulant operation, be sub- 
stituted for tonics. They have thus proved successful ig 
the treatment of mtermittent: fever; ‘and in all cases of 
debility, they seem to be, serviceable, independent. of 
their power of checking debilitating evacuations. 

It is, however, for restraining morbid ‘evacuations that 
astringents are usually employed. In the various kinds 
of hemorrhagy, menorrhagia, hemoptysis, &c. they 
are frequently employed with advantage, though, their 
power is also often inadequate to stop the discharge. In 
diarrhcea they diminish the effusion of fluids, and at the 
same time give tone to the intestinal canal, and thus re- 
move the disease. In the latter stage of dysentery they 
prove useful by a similar operation.. In profuse sweat- 
ing, and in diabetes, they are frequently sufficiently 
powerful to lessen the increased, discharge; and in those 
kinds of inflammation, termed passive, and even in cer- 
tain cases of active inflammation, they are applied with 
adyantage as topical remedies, . 


It is an obvious caution, that astringents are not to be 
used. to check critical evacuations, unless these proceed 
to excess. 

Astringents m 
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other in their operation. 


_ASTRINGENTS. 


From the Vegetable Ki ingdom. 


QUERCUS ROBUR. 
~~ QueERcUS cERRIS. 


TorMENTILLA ERECTA. 
PoLYGONUM BISTORTA. | 
ANCHUSA TINCTORIA. 
HeMaroxyLoN CAMPECHIANUM. 


Rosa GALLICA. 


ARBUTUS UVA URSI. 
MIMosa CATECHU. 


. Kino. 


PTEROCARPUS DRACO. 
Ficus INDICA. 


-PISTACIA LENTISCUS. 


From the Mineral K; ingdom. 


_ ACIDUM SULPHURICUM. 


ARGILLA. 
SUPER-SULPHAS ARGILL® ET POTASSR. 


o Carx.—Carponias Catcrs. 
~PLumpBumM. Digas 
ZINCUM. 
oFERRUM.O 
‘CurruM. 


7 


=) 


? ay be subdivided into those belonging 
to the Vegetable, and those belonging to the Mineral 
kingdom, -which differ very considerably from each 
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VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 


AsTRINGENCY in vegetables seems to be connected 
with a certain chemical principle, or at least with some 
peculiarity of composition, since vegetable astringents 
uniformly possess certain chemical properties. The as- 
tringency is extracted both by water and alkohol, and 
these infusions strike a black colour with any of the 
salts of iron, and are capable of corrugating more or less 
powerfully dead animal matter. 

Chemical investigations have accordingly discovered 
two distinct principles in the vegetable astrimgents, one or 
both of which may probably give rise to the astringent 
property. One of these, the Gallic Acid, is distinguished 
by its property of striking a deep. black colour with the 
salts of iron: the other the Tanning Principle, or Tannin, 
is characterized by its strong attraction to animal gelatin, 
with which it combines, and forms a soft ductile mass, 
insoluble in water. hese may be separated by a solution © 
of animal jelly, which unites with the tannin, and leaves 
the gallic acid pure. A, 

As both these principles exist in all the stronger 
vegetable astringents, it is probable that the corrugating 
property by which the action of these substances as 
medicines is modified, depends on their combination, 
especially as, in their action on dead matter, the change 
produced on the animal fibre by the gallic acid, promotes 
the combination of that fibre with the tanning principle. 


Quercus rosuR. Oak. Monoec. Polyand. Amentacec. 
Cortex. Indigenous. — oo 


Tumebark of this tree possesses: a large share of © 
astringency, which it yields. to water. ‘Fhe infusion con- 
tains both the gallic acid and the tanning principle in~ 
considerable quantity. TNE ge 

Oak bark has been used as a remedy in hemorrhage, — 
diarrhcea, and intermittent fever. Its. dose in powder is © 


from fifteen to thirty grains. The strong infusion or 
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decoction of it is employed as an astringent gargle in 
cynanche, as an injection in leucorrhcea and profuse me- 
norrhagia, and as a fomentation in hemorrhoids and pro- 
lapsus ani. i, 

Offic. Prep.—Extr: Querc. Dud. 


Quercus cerris. Monoec. Polyand. Amentacec. Cy- 
niphis nidus. Galla. Galls. South of Europe. 


Tue tubercles, termed galls, are found on the branches 
of this tree. Their production is occasioned by the bark 
being pierced by an insect of the cynips genus, to depo- 
site its egg. The juice exuding slowly, is inspissated, and 
hardens. The best galls are heavy, knotted, and of a blue 
colour. ‘They are nearly entirely soluble in water with 
the assistance of heat; this soluble active matter consists 
of tannin in combination with gallic. acid, nine-tenths of 
the former with one-tenth of the latter. 

In medicine, galls are employed for the same pur- 
poses as oak-bark, and are used under the same forms. 
An ointment composed of the powdered galls with eight 
parts of simple ointment, is used as an astringent applica- 
tion to hemorrhoidal affections. 


ToRMENTILLA ERECTA. Tormentil. Icosand. Polygyn. 
| Senticose. Radix. Indigenous. 


Tue root of tormentil is strongly astringent, with little 
flavour or bitterness. It has been used in diarrhcea, under 
the form of decoction, and in intermittent fever, in sub- 
stance, in the dose of from half a drachm to a drachm. 


Poryconum sistorra. Bistort. Octand. Trigyn. 
| Oleracee. Radix. Indigenous. 


TE root of this plant is a pure and very strong astrin- 
gent; as such it has been used in diarrhea and in inter- 
mittent fever, ina dose froma scruple to a drachm. 
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Ancuusa tinctoria. Alkanet. Foe I eng 
Asperifol. Radix. South of Europe. 


THE cortical part of the root of this plant has a ey, red 
colour, which is not extracted either by water or alkohol, 
but readily by expressed oils. It possesses a slight degree 
of astringency; but.it is now only employed to commu- 
nicate colour to ointments. 


Ha#MATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM. Lignum Campe- 
chense. Logwood. Decand. Monog. Lomentacee. 
Lignum. South America. 


Locwoop is of a deep red colour, has scarcely any 
smell; its taste is sweetish and astringent. Its active mat-- 
ter is extracted by water, and by alkohol; both solutions 
strike a black colour with the salts of iron. It has been 
employed in medicine as an astringent, in diarrhoea and 
chronic dysentery, under the form of the decoction, or 
the watery extract. 

Offic. Prep.—Extr: Hematoxyl: pi Ed. 


~ 


Rosa Gattica. Rosa Rubra. Red Rose. Lcosand. Pe- 
lyg. Senticos. Petala. South of Europe. 


Tue petals of this species of rose have a slight degree 
of astrmgency, which is most considerable before they 
are expanded, and it is in this state that they are dried 
for use. The fresh leaves are made into a conserve with 
sugar, and the infusion of the dried leaves, shghtly, acidu- 
lated, forms a pleasant astringent gargle. 

Offic. Prep.—Inf: Ros: Call. Cons: Ros: R.  Syr: 
Rose. Hd.—Mel Rose. Lond. 


Argurus uva urst. Bear’s Whortle- Bers y. Decand. 
Monog. Bicorn. Foua. Europe, America. 


Tue leaves of this plant have a bitter astringent taste, 
without any odour. Their watery infusion strikes a deep 
black colour with the salts of iron. 
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’ From its'‘astringency, Uva Ursi has been employed in 

menorrhagia, and other fluxes, but more particularly in 

eystirrheea, calculus, diabetes, and ulcerations of the 

urinary organs, in some of which affections its eflicacy is 

greater than has of late been allowed. Its dose is half a 
drachm of the powdered leaves, twice or thrice a-day. 


Mimosa catecuu. Terra Japonica. Catechu, or Japan 


Earth. Polygam. Monee. Lomentac. Ligni Extrac- 
tum. East Indies. : | 


Tuts substance is obtained by boiling the interior 
wood of the above tree with water, the decoctian is 
poured off and evaporated, and the tenacious extract thus 
obtained, is dried by exposure to the air and sun. It is in 
small pieces, of a yellow or brown colour; it has a mu- 
cilaginous astringent taste, and dissolves entirely in the 
mouth. It is soluble in water, the impurities excepted, 
and 18 nearly entirely soluble in alkohol. Its solution in 
water, or in proof spirit, yields a copious precipitate with 
animal gelatin, and strikes a black colour with salts of 
iron. It consists of tannin, extractive matter, and muci- 


lage. 


Catechu is employed as an astringent, principally in. 


diarrhoea, and is one of those most effectual, and at the 
same time most convenient for exhibition. Its dose may 
be from fifteen to thirty grains. It is also used under the 


form of infusion or tincture; and externally as a local 


‘mouth. 


astringent application in affections of the gums and 


Offic. Prep.—Elect: Catech. Inf: Mim: Cat. ine 
Mim: Cat. dd. laut 





a Rose | 


». Turis substance is the produce of a tree a native of 
Africa; the botanical characters of which have not heen 
ascertained. It is of adark-red colour, and has an astrin- 
gent taste, with a degree of bitterness. It is more resin- 
ous than catechu, and is therefore less soluble in witer. 
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Its solution in water, as well as that in alkohol, strikes 
a deep purple colour with sulphat of iron, the latter even 
more so than the former. Its gallic acid seems therefore 
to be combined with its resinous part. Ityields a preci- 
pitate with animal gelatin, but scarcely so copious as that 
from catechu. ; | | i 
Kino is employed as an astringent in the same case 
as catechu, to which it is considered as superior in astrin- 
gent power. Its dose is from twenty to thirty grains. 


Ofc. Prep.—T: Kino. Ed. ; 


PrerocarPpus praco. Sanguis Draconis. Dragon’s 
Blood. Diadelph. Decand. Papilionacee. Resina. South 


/4merica. 


"[ursresin has a dark-red colour, and a slightly astrin- 
gemt taste. It isconsidered as much inferior to the catechu, 
ancl is now scarcely ever employed in medicine. Per- 
haps it is undervalued, as, from Proust’s experiments, 
it <ppears to contain much tannin. 


Lacca. Lac. Ficus Indica. Polygam. Dicec. Resina. 


East Ind s. 


ars resinous matter is the exudation from the above 
tree, occasioned by an insect piercing it to collectit. Itis 


imported under the varieties of Seed and Shell Lac, which | 


differ little but in form. Both have been supposed to 


be astringents, and have sometimes been used under the — 


forrn of tincture, as an application to spungy gums. 


Pistacra LENTIScUS. Mastiche. Mastich. Diec. Pen- 
tan. Amentac. Resina. South of Europe. 


Tuts resin is obtained by exudation. It has scarcely : 
any smell or taste. It was formerly employed as a mild — 


astringent in leucorrheea and gleet, but is now nearly 
discarded from practice. . 


ee 
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MINERAL ASTRINGENTS. 


Or these, the principal are the Mineral Acids, especi- 
ally the Sulphuric, and the combinations it forms 5 
some of the metals and earths. 


AcrpuM suLPHURI cum. Sulphuric Acid. Acidum 
Vitriolicum. Vitriolic Acid. 


Turs acid is formed from the combination of sulphur 
with oxygen to the point of saturation. It is obtained by 
the combustion of sulphur. The sulphur, reduced’ to 
powder, is mixed with from one-eighth to one-tenth of 
its weight of nitrat of potash, by which its combustion, 
when begun, can be continued without the free access 
of atmospheric air. It is thus burnt in a large leaden 
chamber; the sulphuric acid which is slowly formed, is 
absorbed by water placed in the bottom of the chamber; 
the acid liquor is concentrated, by exposing it to heat in 
glass retorts, and the pure sulphuric acid is thus obtain- 
ed. It is. of a thick consistence, and has an apparent 
unctuosity; its specific gravity is 1850; when pure, it 
is colourless and transparent. It is highly corrosive, and 
possesses all the general acid properties in an eminent 
degree. 

As a medicine, this acid is employed as an astringent 
and refrigerant.. Its astringency is considered as superior 
to that of any other acid. From this virtue it is used in 
hemoptysis, menorrhagia, diabetes, hectic, and dyspep- 
sia. In its concentrated state its dose can scarcely be 
measured. In the Pharmacopeeias, therefore, it is ordered. 
_to be kept diluted. The Acidum Sulphuricum Dilutum 
consists of one part of the strong acid with seven of 
water; it isgiven ina dose from ten to thirty drops. The 
_Acidum Sulphuricum Aromaticum, consists of the acid 
diluted with alkohol impregnated with aromatics, and is 
given in a. similar dose. From its astringency, this acid 
is generally added to gargles, which are employed to 
_ Check salvation, or relieve relusntipls of the: uvula. 
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| Externally mixed with lard, in the proportion of half a 
drachm to an ounce, it has been used with advantage i in 
psora, and it has been given internally in the same 
disease. 

Offic. Prep. AaiA vid: Sulpk: Dil. Acid: Sulph: Aro- 
mat. lee 


Arcitia. . Argil. 


Some of the combinations of this earth are employed 
as astringents, and nearly all its saline combinations HS: 
sess an astringent power. 

The Boles, of which the Armenian Bole (Bolus Arme- 
na)is the chief, are argillaceous earths, impregnated with 
oxyd of iron; they were at one time employed as astrin- 
gents, but are entirely inert, and are now eee from 
ripe 7 


Sree SULPHAS ARGILL& ET- POTASSA. “Alumen. 


Alum. 


‘Tuts is a salt composed chiefly of argillaceous earth 


always contains a smaller portion of potash, and frequently 
of'ammonia. It is found native, or is prepared by expo- 
sing alum ores, which are native compounds of argilla- 
ceous earth and sulphur, to atmospheric air; the sulphur 
absorbing oxygen, forms sulphuric acid, whisk unites with 
the, argillaceous earth, and the formation of the alum is 
conipleted by the addition of potash or ammonia. It is 
then obtained pure by crystallization. 

This salt is in large transparent masses; it has a styptic 





taste, with a degree of sweetness. From the excess of its | 


and. sulphuric acid, the acid being in excess. ‘It likewise 
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acid % reddens the vegetable colours. It is soluble in ; 


eighteen parts of cold, and in less than two of boiling 


water. he variety ter ried Roche or Rock Alum (Alumen a 


rupeum) has a reddish colour from the presence of a por- 


tion of iron, but its other oo are the same as those 
of common Alum. 
Alum, from its attringent power, is craplopedie to cheat 


haemorrhagies and serous evacuations: it is thus elven in 


ae 
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menorrhagia, leucorrheea, and diabetes. It has likewise 
been used, though less frequently, in intermittent fever, 
malignant small-pox, and colica pictonum. Its dose is 
from five to fifteen grains. The addition of an aromatic 
is generally necessary, to prevent it from exciting nausea, 
when it is given in the solid form. The best form of ad- 
Ministering it, however, is that of the Alum Whey (Se- 
rum Aluminosum), prepared by adding two drachms of 
powdered alum toa pint of hot milk; the dose of this is 
three or four ounces. Externally alum is frequently used 
as the basis of astringent gargles, and of injections used — 
in gleet.: } , 

Offic. Prep.—Sulph: Alum: Exs. P: Sulph: Alum: 
is Ed.—Alam: Purific. Catap: Alum. Aq: Alum: C. 

ond. 


Carx. Lime. Calx Viva. Quicklime. 


Lime isasimple earth, found abundantly in nature, in 
several states of combination. It is obtained by exposing 
the native compounds of it with carbonic acid to a mo- 
derately strong heat. The acid is expelled, and the lime 
remains pure. It is soluble in water; the solution, which 
is known by the name of Lime Water (Aqua Calcis) has 
a styptic taste. As an astringent it has been employed in 
diabetes, and in diarrhea. The dose is one or two pounds © 
in the course of the day. 

Offic. Prep —Aq: Calc. Ol: Lini cum Calce. £din. 


CARBONAS CALCIS. Carbonat of Lime. 


- Tur various kinds of carbonat of lime, Chalk (Creta 
Alba), Crabs Claws (Cheléz Cancrorum), Oyster Shells 
(Teste Ostreorum), are to be afterwards noticed as anta- 
_ gids; as although they are used in diarrhoea, they evidently 
prove useful, not by any real astringent power, but by 
correcting the acidity which so frequently occasions or 
aggravates that disease. We 

Offic. Prep.—Potio Carb: Calc. Pulv: Carb: Calc: ig 
Troch: Carb: C. Ed. -Pulv: Chel: Canc: C. Pulv: Cret: 
Comp: cum Opio. Lond. | 
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Leap, Zinc, Iron and Coprer, must in strict pro- 
priety be ranked as astringents, since some of their pre- 
parations are used on account of their styptic power. 


PLumMBuM. Lead. 


Tis metal, when rendered active on the system by 
oxydation, or combination with acids, produces very de- 
leterious effects. Its mode of operation is not easily ex- 
plained, but in part it appears to be that of an astringent, 
and as such it is used externally in several affections, 
and has even been administered internally. The prepa- 
rations of it that are employed are the White Oxyd, or 
rather sub-carbonat (Cerussa), and the salt formed by 
its union with the acetous acid, the Acetis Plumbi. 


Cerussa. Ceruse. White Lead. | 


Tuts is the metal oxydated by being exposed to the 
vapour of acetous acid; it appears also to be combined 
with carbonic acid. It is used as an external application 
to superficial inflammation, in the form of powder or 
ointment. | . 

Offic. Prep.—Ung: Oxid: Plumb: A. Ed.—P: Ce- 


russ: Comp. Lond. 


AcETIS PLuMBrI. Cerussa Acetata. Saccharum Saturni. 
Acetite of Lead. Sugar of Lead. 


Tus salt is prepared by saturating the ceruse with 
acetous acid, by boiling them together. By evaporatin 
the solution, a confusedly crystallized mass is Tie 
Like the other preparations of lead it is a violent poison. 
It has been used internally, however, as a styptic in pro- 


fuse menorrhagia, in a dose of halfa grain repeated every _ 


half hour, But the practice is scarcely admissible. Ex- 
ternally it is very freely employed dissolved in water, as 
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an application to superficial inflammation, as an injection 
in gonorrheea, and a collyrium in ophthalmia. 


Ofc. Prep.—Ung: Acet: Plumb. £d. 


Zincum. Zinc. 


The combination of the oxyd of this metal with sul- 
phuric acid, the Sulphat of Zinc (Sulphas Zinci), is the 
preparation of it that is employed as an astringent. In- 
ternally it has sometimes been given in dysentery ina 
. dose of two or three grains twice or thrice a-day. Exter- 
nally it is very frequently used as the basis of astringent 
injections in gonorrhea, and collyria in ophthalmia, in the 
proportion of two or three grains to one ounce of water. 

Offic. Prep.—Sol: Sulph: Zinc. Hd.—Aq: Zinc: Vit: 
cumCamph. Lond. 

The Acetite of Zinc (Acetis Zinci) possesses similar 
powers, and is used for the same purposes. 


Ferrum. Iron. 


Tue Sulphat of Iron (Sulphas Ferri) is the prepara- 
tion of this metal, which seems more particularly to have 
an astringent quality. It is rather used, however, as a 
tonic than as an astringent. | 


Currum. Copper. 


Tue saline preparations of this metal shew a con- 
siderable degree of astringency, along with a corrosive 
quality. The salt resulting from its union with sulphuric 
acid (Sulphas Cupri), is the most active. A strong styp- 
tic solution is prepared by dissolving a portion of it with 
alum in water, and adding sulphuric acid, which has been 
in use to stop hemorrhage from wounds. 


Offic. Prep.—Sol: Sulph: Cupr: C. Ed. 


Tue Acetite of Copper or Verdigrise (Acetis Cupri 
vel ALrugo /Eris) has likewise been applied to the eyes 


f 
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in certain forms of ophthalmia, in the form.,of -solution 
or ointment, and seems to prove useful by its astringent 
power, Oy a ae patie: 
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Crass V:—EMETICS.).\¢ 
Emerics are substances capable of exciting vomiting, 
independent of any effect arising from the mere quantity — 
of matter introduced’ into the stomach, or of any nause- 
ous taste or flavour. hy een es 
The effects of an emetic, are an uneasy sensation in — 
the stomach, with nausea and vomiting. While the nau- 
sea only is present, the pulse is feeble, quick and irregu- 
lar, and the countenance pale: during vomiting the face — 
_ is flushed, the pulse is quicker, and it remains so during 
the intervals of vomiting. When the operation of vomit- 
ing has ceased, the nausea goes off gradually; the patient | 
remains languid, and often inclined to sleep; the pulse is. 
weak, but becomes gradually slow and full, and the skin 
is commonly moist. £, 
The general nature of vomiting is sufficiently evident. — 
The peristaltic motion of the stomach is inyerted, the — 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles are called into action 
by association, and the pylorus being contracted, the con- 
tents of the stomach are forcibly discharged. ‘The peri- 
staltic motion of the upper part of the intestinal canal is 
likewise frequently: inverted. eee ay. Se 
_ How this peristaltic motion is thus inverted, it is difi- 
cult to explain. The substances which have this effect no — 
doubt possess a stimulant power, but the effect 1s by no — 
means produced in proportion to the degree of stimulant 
operation exerted on the stomach, and it has not been— 
explained how such an operation can invert the usual — 
motion. ) | 
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_. Dr. Darwin considers vomiting as,the effect, not of in- 
creased action from the operation of a stimulus, but of 
diminished action, arising from the disagreeable, sensa- 
tion of nausea. This being induced, the usual motion is 
gradually lessened, stopt, and is at length inverted, which 
gives rise to the phenomena of: vomiting. _ / 

The susceptibility, of vomiting is very different in dif- 

ferent individuals, and is. often considerably varied by 
disease. » - . 
_ Though nausea generally accompanies vomiting, this | 
is scarcely a necessary connexion: some emetics acting 
without occasioning much nausea, while others mduce 
it in amuch greater degree than is proportioned to their — 
emetic power. ) 

The feeble and low pulse which accompanies vomit- 
ing, has been ascribed to direct association between the 
motions of the stomach and those of the heart, or it may 

be owing to the nausea excited, which being a disagreea- 
ble sensation, is equivalent to an abstraction of stimulus. 
_:It is supposed also; that a sympathy exists between the 
stomach and the surface of the body,’so that the state of 
the vessels of the one part is communicated to the ves- 
sels of the other. Hence vomiting is frequently followed 
_ by diaphoresis. 

Emetics powerfully promote absorption. : 

They often occasion increased evacuation by the in- | 
testinal canal, more especially when they have been given 
in too small a dose to excite vomiting, an effect arising 

_ from their stimulating power. 
Lastly, several of the effects of vomiting have been 
ascribed to the agitation of the body, and to the compres- 
sion of the viscera, by the action of the diaphragm and 
_ abdominal muscles. 
_ Emetics are employed in many diseases. 
_ When any morbid affection depends upon, or is con- 
nected with over-distention of the stomach, or the pre- 
sence of acrid indigestible matters, vomiting gives speedy 
relief. Hence its utility in impaired appetite; acidity in 
the stomach; in intoxication, and where poisons have 
_ been swallowed. : 
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From the pressure of the abdominal viscera in vomit-. 
ing, emetics have been considered as serviceable in jaun- 
dice arising from biliary calculi obstructing the hepatic 
ducts. | ots i 

The expectorant power of emetics, and their utility in 
catarrh and phthisis, have been ascribed to a similar pres- 
sure extended to the thoracic viscera. 

In the different varieties of febrile affections, much 
advantage is derived from exciting vomiting, especially 
_ in the very commencement of the disease. In high inflam- 
matory fever, it is considered as dangerous; and in the 
advanced stage of typhus it is prejudicial. 

E.metics given in such doses as only to excite nausea, 
have been found useful in restraining hemorrhage. 

Different species of dropsy. have been cured by vomit- 
ing, from its having excited absorption. ‘T’o the same 
effect, perhaps, is owing the dispersion of swelled testi- 
cle, bubo, and other swellings, which has occasionally 
resulted from this operation. : | 

The operation of vomiting is dangerous or. hurtful in 
the following cases: where there is determination of hlood 
to the head, especially. in plethoric habits; in visceral 
inflammation; in the advanced stage of pregnancy; in 
hernia, and prolapsus uteri, and wherever there exists 
extreme general debility. 

The frequent use of emetics weakens the tone of the 
stomach. : 3 


An emetic should always be administered in the fluid — | 


form. Its operation may be promoted by drinking any 

tepid diluent or bitter infusion. : 3 
The individual emetics may be arranged under those . 

derived from the Vegetable, and those from the Mineral — 


kingdom. 
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From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


CALLICOCCA IPECACUANHA. 
ScILLA MARITIMA. 
ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 
SINAPIS ALBA. 

ASARUM EUROP2UM. 
NIcoTIANA TABACUM. 


From the Mineral Kingdom. 


ANTIMONIUM. 
SULPHAS ZINCI. 
SuLPHAS CUPRI. 
SuB-ACETIS CUPRI. 


AMMONIA. 
Hypro-suLPHURETUM AMMONI&. 
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; : 
~ EMETICS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


IpecacuaNnHA. Ipecacuan. Callicocca Ipecacuanha. 
Cephaelis Ipecacuanha of Wildenow. Pentand. Mono- 
gyn. Aggregate. Radix. South America. 


Or this root several varieties have been imported, but 
the ash-coloured, or Peruvian ipecacuan, is the best, and 
is the one commonly met with. It is in small wrinkled 
pieces, externally brown, internally whiter; has a faint 
smell, and a bitter, slightly acrid taste. It contains both 
aresinous and gummy matter. It is generally stated, that 
its emetic power, and, indeed its principal virtues, re- 
side in the former, though Dr. Irving has afirmed that 
they depend on its gum. Its active matter is completely 


f 
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‘extracted by alkohol, proof-spirit or wine. Vinegar like- 


wise dissolves it, but at the same time greatly weakens 
its power. By decoction with water, its activity is greatly 
impaired, though the water distilled from it has scarcely 
any emetic power. It iseven injured by being kept long 
exposed in the state of powder tothe air andlight. 
Ipecacuan is the mildest of those emetics, which are 
at the same time certain in their operation. It merely 
evacuates the contents of the stomach, without exciting 
violent vomiting, or extending its action beyond the sto- 
mach; and is hence adapted. to many cases. where vio- 
lent vomiting would be useless or improper. The medi- 
um dose of it as an emetic is fifteen grains, though twenty 
of thirty may be taken with perfect safety. Ipecacuan 1s 
likewise employed with other intentions than as an eme- 
tic. It was at one time much celebrated’as a remedy in 
dysentery, given either in such a dose as:to produce full 
vomiting, or rather in the quantity of two or three 
grains repeated every three or four hours, tll it occasion- 
ed vomiting, diaphoresis, or purging.. It has been given 
in a similar mode in obstinate diarrhea. In spasmodicasth- 
ma, itis exhibited in a full dose to relieve the paroxysm; ~ 
and ina dose of three or four grains continued every — 
morning for some weeks to prevent the return of the dis- 
ease. In heemorrhagies it is given in nauseating doses, the _ 
nausea diminishing the force of the circulation. Combi-— 
ned with opium it forms a very powerful sudorific. 


| 
| 
Offic. Prep.—P. Ipecac: et Opi. Vin: Ipecac. Edin. ; 


SciLLs MARITIMA. Squill. Hexand. Monogyn. Laer: ; 
ste Radix. South of Europe. =, a 
| # 


skin; its acrimony is lessened by drying; its bitterness is _ 
little impaired. In drying it loses about four-fifths of its” 
weight. Its active matter is extracted by water, alkohol, — 
and acetous acid. The latter is the solvent commonly © 
employed, as it best covers its nauseous taste. ys 
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Squill, when given in a sufficient dose, excites vomiting, 
though it is seldom used with that intention. The vine- 
gar of Squill acts as an emetic in a dose of two or three 
drachms, as does the syrup when given in double that 
quantity; and either of them is sometimes given in per- 
tussis. This root is, however, much more used as a diu- 
retic and expectorant ; uses of it which are afterwards to 
be noticed. | 

Offic. Prep.—Acet: Scill: Mar. Pil: Scill. Syr: Scill: 
Mar. Ed.—Cons: Scill. Tinct: Scill. Lond. 


ANTHEMIS NoBILIS. Chamomile. (See p. 112.) 


A stronc infusion of chamomile flowers in tepid 


' water excites vomiting, and a weaker infusion is often 


- 


employed to quicken the action of other emetics. 


Srnapis axpa. Mustard. Tetradyn. Silig. Siliquose. 
, Semen. Indigenous. 


_ Mustarp-szep in powder, given in the dose of a 
tea-spoontul, mixed with water, operates speedily as an 


emetic. From its stimulant quality, it has been recom- 
mended in preference to other emetics in apoplexy and 
paralytic affections, and has sometimes been found to 
excite vomiting, when these had failed. 


AsARUM EUROPAUM. Asarabacca. Dodecand. Monogyn. 
Sarmentac. Folia. Indigenous. 


_ Tue leaves and root of this plant, prior to the intro- 


duction of ipecacuan, were frequently employed on ac- 
count of their emetic power; the dose of the dried leaves 


was twenty grains: of the dried root, ten grains. As they 
were occasionally violent in their operation, they have 


R ' 


fallen into disuse. ) 
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Nicorrana Tapacum. Tobacco. (See p. 82.) 


Tue leaves of this plant. excite severe, nausea and. 
vomiting even in a small dose; and the same effects have 
followed from their external application to. the region of 
‘the stomach. ‘Tobacco is, however, rarely employed as an. 

emetic. » aay 


| BMETICS FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


Antimonivum. Stibium. Antimony. — 


Turs metal in its various states of preparation posses~ 
ses a general evacuant power, and furnishes some of our 
most powerful cathartics, diaphoretics, and expectorants. 


All its preparations in larger’ doses act as emetics, and , 


several of them are in common use for that purpose. It 1s 


therefore under this class that its general history may be — 


introduced. . | 


Antimony, in the modern nomenclature, is the name 
given to a peculiar metal. This metal is found in nature, | 


most abundantly combined with sulphur; and to this ore 


the name of Antimony was once generally given. To dis- 
tinguish it from the pure metal, it is named Crude Anti- 


mony, or more properly Native Sulphuret of Antimony, — 


the simple name Antimonium or Stibium being appro- — 


priated to the metal itself. | 
The native sulphuret is of a gray or blue colour; has a 
shining surface, and striated texture. To free it from the 


earthy matters with which it is mixed, when dug from 


the earth, it is fused. Its lustre is greater the more com- — 


a 


‘ 


pletely it is purified. The proportions ofits principles are — 


various; sometimes they are nearly equal; in other spe; — 


cimens the quantity of metal is larger. 


The pure metal, obtained from the ore, is of a silvery 
white colour, and plated texture, moderately hard, and 
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very brittle; easily fusible, and even volatilized by a heat — 


not very intense; oxydated by exposure to the air ata 
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temperature moderately increased; and when oxydated, 
capable of combining with the greater number of the 
acids.» . ) Pk 
‘The preparations of antimony, though of very differ- 
ent degrees of strength, still retain the same general mode 
of action, and possess of course the same medicinal. 
virtues. They do not exert any general stimulant opera- 
tion, but are always directed in their action to particular 
parts, soas to occasion some sensible evacuation. 
The principal general medicinal application of antimo- 
ny has been for the cure of febrile affections. It is given 
so as to induce yomiting or purging, diaphoresis being 
also promoted; and exhibited in this manner in the com- 
mencement of the disease, it has been considered as capa- 
ble of cutting short its progress. In the latter stage of 
fever, where debility prevails, its use is inadmissible. Its 
efficacy has in general been ascribed to the evacuation it 
occasions: others have considered it, apparently with little 
reason, as exerting an action specific or peculiar in itself, 
_ and not explicable on the known effects it produces. 
Antimonials have been found to have similar good ef- 
fects in intermittent as in continued fever, as well as in 
several of the phlegmasiz and exanthemata, and even in 
several of the profluviz. : ‘ 
~ As an emetic, antimony is distinguished for the cer- 
_ tainty, extent, and permanence of its operation. The ac- 
tion it excites in the stomach is both more forcible, and 

_continues fora longer time, than that from other emetics, 
and hence it produces more complete evacuation, and oc- 

_ casions ina greater degree all those effects which result 

_ from the action of vomiting. Its action is also less local. 
Atis very generally extended to the intestinal canal, so as 
to produce purging, and very frequently to the surface 

~ of the body, so as to occasion diaphoresis or sweat. 

__, Of the preparations of antimony, it is necessary to take 
only a very cursory view, as they are to be more fully 
noticed in another part of the work. They may. be ar- 

_ ranged under three divisions: those in which the metal is 

combined with sulphur; those in which it is oxydated ; 
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and those in which it.is brought into a saline state by 
combination with acids. “neato Sahel 

Of the first, the Levigated Antimony (Antimonium 
Preparatum), which is merely the native sulphuret re- 
duced to a state of mechanical division, is the only prepa- 
ration. It has been given as a diaphoretic, especially in 
chronic rheumatism, in a dose from fifteen grains to one 
drachm, but it is very inert. 2 ! 
_ The oxyds of antimony differ in their qualities accord- 
ing to the degree of oxygenation. From the late re- 
searches of Proust, it appears,, that the metal is capable 
of two degrees, being in one combined with 23 parts of 
oxygen in the 100; in the other, with 30 parts. But 
these oxyds are capable of combining with proportions of — 
sulphuret of antimony; and combinations of this kind 
constitute several well known antimonial preparations. 
As medicines, the oxyds of antimony are uncertain in 
their operation, from varying in their composition, and 
from being influenced by the state of the stomach with 
regard to acidity. heddim 

Oxydum Antimonii per Nitratem Potassz, formerly. 
Crocus Antimonii, is prepared by deflagrating sulphuret 
of antimony with an equal part of nitrat of potash. The. 
greater part of the sulphur is oxydated and dissipated; a 
brown oxyd of antimony remains, combined, according to 
Proust, with one-fourth sulphuret of antimony. It acts as 
a diaphoretic, emetic, or cathartic, but is so uncertain in 
its effects that it is never prescribed. It serves for the 
preparation of some other antimonials. | 

Oxydum Antimonii cum. Sulphure Vitrificatum, for- 
merly Vitrum Antimoniii—This is prepared by expos- 
ing sulphuret of antimony to atmospheric air at a high 
temperature. ‘he sulphur is dissipated, and the antimony 
oxydated and vitrified. It still retains combined with ita — 
portion of sulphur, or, according to Proust, one-ninth of 
sulphuret of antimony. It also is so uncertain in its ope- 
ration, and occasionally so violent, that it cannot be me- 
dicinally employed. oh el 

Oxydum Antimonii vitrificatum cum Cera.—This is — 
prepared by exposing the powder of the preceding pre- — 
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paration with an eighth part of wax to heat. It is thus 
rendered milder, probably by part of a oxygen being 

abstracted. ‘Though once highly celebrated in dysentery, | 
in a dose of from five to fifteen grains, it has been long 
in disuse. — | | 

“Oxydum <Antimonii Album, formerly Antimonium 

Calcinatum.—This is prepared by deflagrating sulphuret 
of antimony with a large quantity of nitrat of potash, 
(three times its weight), so that the metal is saturated 

with oxygen. It is comparatively inactive, and does not 

excite vomiting in a dose less than a scruple or half a 

_drachm. In smaller doses, it has been used as a diapho- 

retic. 

Oxydum Antimonii cum Phosphate Calcis, formerly 
Pulvis Antimonialis.—This is prepared by exposing to 
heat sulphuret of antimony and bone-shavings. The re- 
sult is oxyd of antimony and phosphat of lime, in the 
proportion of 57 of the former and 48 of the latter, part 
of the oxyd being in a vitrified state. It is similar in com- 
position to the celebrated James’s Powder, for which it is 
designed as a substitute. It acts as a diaphoretic, emetic, 
and cathartic, and is given at the commencement of fe- 
brile affections, to cut short their progress, in a dose of 
five or eight grains, repeated, if necessary, after an inter- 
val of five or six hours. | 

Sulphuretum Antimonii Precipitatum, formerly Sul- 
phur Auratum Antimonii.—This is prepared by boiling 
sulphuret of antimony with a solution of potash, and 
adding to the filtered liquor, sulphuric acid: it is a com- 
bination of oxyd of antimony with sulphurated hydrogen 
and sulphur. In a dose from five to ten grains, it produ- 
‘ces the usual effects of antimonials, and has been em- 
ployed as a remedy in fever; but from the uncertainty of 

its Operation, it is discarded from practice. 

__ The preparation termed Kermes Mineral, and which 
is merely the precipitate that subsides on cooling from 
the liquor formed by the boiling a solution of potash on 
sulphuret of antimony, is similar to the preceding, being 
a combination of oxyd of antimony with sulphurated 
hydrogen. It is used in a similar dose. 
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Of the saline combinations of antimony, the only ones 
medicinally employed are the Muriat and the Tartrite. 
The Muriat (Murias Antimonii) is so acrid that it can — 
only be used externally as an escharotic. 1% 
Tartris Antimonii cum Potassa, formerly Antimonium 
Tartarisatum vel Tartarum Emeticum.—It is obtained 
by boiling an oxyd of antimony with acidulous tartrite 
of potash; the excess’ of tartarous acid dissolves the 
oxyd, and a triple salt is obtained by crystallization. It 
is the most useful of all the antimonial preparations. Its 
action is not dependent on the state of the stomach, and 
being solyble in water, its dose is easily managed, while 
it also operates more speedily. In a dose of a grain and a 
half or two grains, it generally acts powerfully as an _ 
emetic, and is employed whenever we wish to obtain the 
effects which result from full vomiting. In’a smaller dose, 
it acts as a diaphoretic, expectorant, and cathartic. 
Vinum Antimonii Tartarizati. This is merely a solu- 
tion of the preceding preparation in white wine, and is de- 
signed to afford a pleasant form for its exhibition. One 
ounce prepared according to the Edinburgh Pharma- 
cop@ia contains two grains, and is a dose. ‘That accord- 
ing to the formula given by the London College is dou- 
ble this strength. aie 


SunpHas zinci. Sulphat of Zinc. 


Tu1s salt is sometimes used as an emetic, on account 
of the suddenness of its operation, especially where 
poisonous substances have beenreceived into the stomach. 
It is given in a dose from five grains to twenty, dis-— 
solved in water. | | Lr 


SurpHas cupri. Sulphat of Copper. 


Tu1s preparation of Copper, in a dose from one to- 
five grains, dissolved in water, has been used as an eme-— 
tic, particularly in incipient phthisis; but it seems in no 
respect preferable to more safe emetics. ‘I'he same may | 
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be said of the Acetite of Copper (Acetis Cupri) which — 
has been given for the same purpose, in a dose of one or 
two grains dissolved in an ounce of water. 

mh Aree ys i ‘ ' $ ha? ae 


_ Txe solution of Ammontra in water (Aqua Ammoniz) 
excites vomiting, a tea-spoonful being given in a cupful 
of tepid water. It operates without violence, but its acri- 
mony renders it unpleasant in swallowing. , 

_Hydro-Sulphuretum. Ammoniz. Hydro-Sulphuret of 
Ammonia.— This combination is obtained by passing a 
stream of sulphurated, hydrogen through a solution of 
ammonia in water. It acts with energy on the stomach, 
inducing nausea in a small dose, and being capable of oc- 
casioning yomiting. It is scarcely used as an emetic, but 
rather asa nauseating remedy. ‘The principal application 
of it is in diabetes, with the view of reducing the mor- 
bid appetite and increased action of the stomach. It is 
given in a dose of from. five to fifteen drops, twice a-day. 
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-CarHarrics are medicines which quicken or increase. 
the evacuation from the intestines, or which, when given 
in a sufficient dose, excite purging. They evidently act 
by augmenting the natural peristaltic motion, from their 
stimulant operation on the moving fibres of the intestines, 
whence the contents of thé canal are more quickly pro- 
_ pelled. The greater number, or perhaps all of them, 
seem likewise to stimulate the extremities of the exhalant 
vessels terminating on the internal surface of the intes- 
tines, and hence the evacuations they occasion are not 
only more frequent, but thinner, and more copious. | 
__ Besides these immediate actions, the stimulant opera- 
tion of cathartics appears to be more or less’extended to 
_ neighbouring organs,.and hence they promote the secre- 
tion and discharge ofthe bile, and. other’ fluids usually 
‘poured into the intestinal canal. It is also exerted on the 
Stomach, so as to occasion a more quick evacuation of 
the contents of that organ by the pylorus. | 
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_ Besides the differences between individual cathartics in 
quickness, slowness, or other circumstances attending 
their operation, there isa general difference in the mode 
in which they act, from which they may be, and usually 
have been ranked under two divisions. Some operate 
mildly, without exciting any general affection of the sys- 
tem, without even perceptibly stimulating the vessels of 
the intestines, and hence they merely evacuate the con- 
tents of the canal. Others are much more powerful sti- 
mulants: they always occasion an influx of fluids from 
the exhalant vessels, and neighbouring secreting organs: 
they extend their stimulus to the system in general, and 
if taken in too large a dose, excite inflammation on the 
surface of the intestines. The former are distinguished 
by the title of Laxatives; the latter are termed Purga- 
tives, and the stronger of them Drastic Purgatives. 

Cathartics, as medicines, are capable of fulfilling va- 
rious indications. | | “ 

Where there exists a morbid retention of the contents 
of the stomach, where these contents are acrid, or where 
extraneous bodies are present, they are calculated by 
their evacuating power,to relieve the symptoms arising 
from these affections, and hence their utility in constipa- 
tion, colic, dysentery, and a variety of febrile affections. 

Partly by exciting the intestines to action, and partly by 
extending their stimulus to the other abdominal viscera, 
cathartics are of service in dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, 
amenorrhcea, jaundice, and visceral obstructions. 

By their power of stimulating the exhalant vessels, - 
on the internal surface of the intestinal canal, and causing ~ 

a larger portion of fluid to be poured out, cathartics are 
capable of producing a diminution of the fluids with re- 
spect to the general system, and of course cause an ab- — 
straction of stimulus. Hence purging is a principal part 
of what is termed the Antiphlogistic Regimen, and is 
employed as a remedy of much power in highly inflam- 
matory diseases. ) | 

From the same power of causing effusion of fluid, is — 
to be explained the utility of cathartics in the various © 
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species of dropsy. A balance is preserved in the system 
between exhalation and absorption, so that when one is 
increased, the other is so also. The incteased secretion 
and discharge of serous fluid, which cathartics occasion, 
causes an increased absorption; whence the affused fluid 
in dropsy is frequently taken up and removed. 

_ Partly by the serous evacuation which cathartics oc- 
casion, and partly by the derivation of blood they make 
from the head, they are highly useful in the prevention 
and cure of apoplexy, all comatose affections, mania, 
phrenitis and headach. 

By achange in the distribution of the blood, it has 
been supposed that purging determines from the surface 
of the body ; and hence in a great measure has been ex- 
plained its utility in small-pox and some other eruptive 
diseases. : 

The administration of cathartics is rendered improper 
by inflammation of the stomach or intestines, or tendency 
to it, and by much debility. Several cautions are like- 
wise requisite in their exhibition. The nausea or griping 
they frequently produce, may be obviated by the addi- 
tion of an aromatic, or by giving them in divided doses. 
The more powerful cathartics should always be given 
in the latter mode; and in general they irritate less when 
given diffused in a fluid than when given in a solid form. 

The different cathartics may be considered under the 
two divisions of Laxatives and Purgatives: the former 
being mild in their operation, and merely evacuating the 

contents of the intestines; the latter being more power- 
ful, and even extending their stimulant operation to the 
neighbouring parts. 


S 
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LAXATIVES. 


Mine Manna. Fraxinus Ornus. Polygam. Dite> 
— Ascyroid. Succus concretus. South of Europe. 


Tus substance, though afforded by several vegeta- 
bles, is usually obtained from different species of the ash- 
tree, which ure cultivated in Sicily and Calabria. It is 
’ procured by spontaneous exudation, but more copiously 
by incisions made in the bark of the trunk. The juice, 
which exudes, soon becomes concrete. When it exudes 
slowly; the manna is more dry and white, forming 
Flake Manna. When the exudation is more copious, 
the juice'is of a darker colour, and concretes into a soft 
unctuous-like mass, less pure than the other. 

Manna has a very sweet taste, and possesses the 
general éhemical properties of saccharine matter; it is 
entirely soluble in water and alkohol. Although sugar in 
its unrefined’ state proves laxative, manna is ‘so in a 
greater degree 

‘The dose of manna, as a laxative, is from one to two 
ounces to an adult. On account of its sweetness, it is 
frequently g given to children, or is combined with other 
purgatives. Though mild in its operation, it is apt to 
produce flatulence and griping. : 


Offic. Prep.—Syrup: Manne. Dub. 


‘an ae FistuLA. Purging Cassia, or Cassia in pods. . 
_ Decand.. Monog. Lomentacee. Brivis, Pulpa Fruc- 
tis. He ype; B. and W. Indies. 


Tux fruit of this tree is in pods, about an inch in 
diameter, and ten or twelve in length. The pulp they: 
contain is of a black colour, and has a sweet taste, with 
aslight degree of acidity. It is extracted by boiling the 
bruised pods im water, and evaporating the decoction. 
It is soluble in water. ‘According to. Vauquelin’s ana- 
lysis of it, it contains, besides the fibrous. part, aired 
gelatin, gum, and saccharine matter. 

This pulp proves gently laxative in a dose of four’ or 
‘SIX drachms; in the large dose necessary to occasion 
purging, it is apt'to induce nausea or griping. It1 is an 
ingredient in the Electuarium Senne. | 

Offic. Prep.—Elect: Cass: Fist. Ed. 
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TAMARINDUS INDICA. Tamarind. Monadelph. Triand. 
Lomentacee. Fructus conditus. East and West In- 
dies, America, Arabia. _ Ye ee 


Tue pod of this tree includes several large hard beans, 
with a brown viscid pulp, very acid. This pulp, mixed 
with the seeds and small fibres, and with a quantity of 
unrefined sugar, forms the Tamarinds of the shops. 
Vauquelin found it to contain, besides the sugar mixed 
with it, citric and malic acids, acidulous tartarite of 
potash, free tartarous acid, gelatin, mucilage, and fibrous 
matter. : | 

The pulp of tamarinds, besides its virtues as an acid, 
proves laxative, when taken to the extent of an ounce,. 
or an ounce and ahalf. It is generally added to other 
cathartics, which are given in the form of infusion, with 
the views of promoting their operation, and covering 
their taste. It is an ingredient in the Elect. Senne. 


Offic. Prep.—Inf: Tam: Ind: cum Cass: Sen. Ed. 


THERE are some other sweet fruits which have a 
laxative quality, as the Fig (Ficus Carica) and the Prune 
(Prunus Domestica). These are sometimes used in do- 
mestic practice, and are ingredients in the Elect. Senne. 


Ricinus communis. Palma Christi. Monee. Mona- 
delph. Tricoc. Oleum; Semen. W. Indies. 


An oil is obtained by expression or decoction from 
the nuts of this tree, which is used in medicine in this | 
country, under the name of Castor Oil. When obtained ~ 
by decoction of the bruised seeds in water, it is purer — 
and less acrimonious than when obtained by expression. — 
It is of a yellowish colour, and has scarcely any peculiar ~ 
taste or smell. | | a 

Asa laxative, castor oil acts mildly and effectually, — 
and at the same time very quickly; it is the purgative — 
particularly employed where any stimulant operation — 
would be hurtful. Its dose is one ounce. It is taken ~ 
floating on peppermint-water; mixed with any spiritous — 
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liquor, or any purgative tincture, as that of senna; or 
diffused in water by the medium of gum, sugar, or the 
yolk of an egg. | 


} 


From the Mineral Kingdom, two laxatives are de- 
rived, Sulphur and Magnesia. 


SuLpHuR is asimple inflammable substance, found 
in nature nearly pure, and likewise in combination with 
several of the metals. The sulphur of commerce is the 
produce of volcanic countries. It is naturally mixed 
with earthy matter, from which it is freed by sublima- 
tion, forming the Sulphur Sublimatum, Flores Sul- 
phuris, or Flowers of Sulphur. 

Pure sulphur is of a light yellow colour; is insipid; 
has a faint smell, when rubbed or heated; is very fusible 
and volatile ; add when heated in atmospheric air, burns 
with a blue flame and suffocating fumes.. It is insoluble 
in water or alkohol, but is dissolved by oils, and com- 
bines with the alkalies, several of the earths, metals, and 
metallic oxyds. 

Sulphur, in adose of twoor three drachms, acts asalax- 
ative, and so mildly, that it is often used in hemorrhoidal 
affections. It likewise passes off by the skin, and is ad- 
ministered internally, and is applied externally i in psora. 
It is best given in the form of electuary. 

Offic. Prep.—Ol: Sulph. Ung: Sulph. £d. Troch: 
Sulph. Lond. 


MacneEsta is asimple earth, not found pure in nature, 
but abundantly combined with certain acids; and from: 
these saline combinations, it is obtained by processes, to 
be afterwards noticed. Either pure, or in the state of 
carbonat, it is used as an antacid and laxative, in a dose 
_of a drachm or more. Its laxative operation is generally. 
considered as owing to its meeting with an acid in the 
stomach, and forming a saline combination which has. 
that power. 5 : 

| Offie. Prep.—Troch: Magn. J Lond. 
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PURGATIVES. 


Cassia SENNA. Senna. Deaton Monogyn. oT iced 
Folia. Egypt, Arabia. 


ie 


e 


Tue dried leaves of this plant are of a yellowish green 
colour; have a faint smell, and a bitter taste. Their active 
matter is extracted both by water and alkohol by infu- 
sion. By decoction with water, its activity is much 3 im- 
paired. 

Senna is a purgative frequently employed. ti is always 
given in the form of the watery infusion, two or three 
drachms being infused in four or six ounces of water, 
with the aWaitor of a few coriander seeds, to coyer its 
flavour, and obviate griping. It is also frequently combin- 
ed with manna, with tamar inds or with acidulous tartarite 
of potash. 

Offic. Prep.—Elect: Cass: Sonn, Extr: ae sh an 
Inf: Tam: Ind. cum Cas: Sen. T: Cass;, Senn: C. Ad. 


sae Senn: SunP: Inf: Senn: Tart. P: Senn: Cc. FeO | 


ft, 


I 


en EUM PALMATUM. Rhubarb. Rincohes Tiga: 
Oleracee. Radix. Tartary. | 


- Bzusrpes. the Rheum ,Palmatum, two other species, 
the Rheum Undulatum,. and Rheum Compactum, are 
cultivated with the, view of obtaining their. roots, to be 
used in medicine; nor is any considerable difference, it 1s 


_said, to be observed between them. The best rhubarb i S| 


imported from ‘Turkey im small pieces, with a large hole 
in the middle. Itis of a lively ycllow colour, with streaks 
of white; . has a smell peculiar, ‘and somewhat aromatic ; 


anda bitter slightly. styptic taste. Another kind is impor-> 
ted from the East Indies, or rather from China, in larger 


masses, Moré, compact and hard, heavier,’ less friable, 


than the other, and having less af an aromatic flavour. 


ae a 


Rhubarb, cultivated i in this country, has been prepared, — 
equal to either of the others, but in general the, ‘ibis 4 
Rhubarb is much inferior. _ g sactig 


P “eoater ‘ * 
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Rhubarb contains a gummy and a resinous part, and 
likewise a portion of gallic acid. Proof-spirit dissolves all 
its active matter, ‘T he watery infusion is more purgative 
than the spiritous. ‘he Chinese rHubarb seems to be 
more astringent than the T urkey. Every kind of it con-— 
tains a quantity of earthy matter, chiefly lime, combined 
with sulphuric and citric acids. This is generally more 
abundant in the Turkey rhubarb than in the others. 

The dosepf rhubarb as a cathartic is one scruple or 
half a drachm. Along with its purgative operation, it 
exerts a moderately astringent power, and has hence 
been considered as peculiarly adapted to’ diarrhcea, any 
acrid matter being evacuated before it acts as an astrin- 
gent. From the conjunction of bitterness with these quali- 
ties, it is likewise often used in dyspepsia and hypochon+ 
driasis, to obviate costiveness. Its astringent property 1S 
diminished in the watery infusion. 

Office: Prep.—inf: Rhei P. Pil: Rhei C. T. Rhei r 
T. a cum Aloe. wt Rhei Palm. £d. 


Convotvoius Jatapa. Jalap. Pentand. Monogyn. 


Campanac. Radix. Mexico. 


Tue dried root of jalap is imported in thin transverse. 
slices; solid, hard, and heavy; ofa dark gray colour, and 
striated texture. It has little smell; its taste is bitter and 
‘subacrid. 

Jaap. contains °a resinous and a gummy matter, its 
purgative quality residing in the former. Proof. spirit is 
_ its proper meristruum. 
_ “Fhis root isan active purgative, producing a consider- 
able degree of stimulus on the intestines. Its medium dose 
is half a drachm. Besides being given alone, itis very 
frequently used to quicken the action of other cathartics; 
of mild muriat of mercury for example; or is combined 
with others, which are supposed to render it less stimu- 
lating, as with the acidulous tartarite of potash. — 
me ©, 2 eke —Extr: ea Jalap. WD: dalap: (O27. 
Conv! Jal. tons | : 
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HELieporvs NIGER. Melampodium. Black Hellebore. 
Polyand. Polygyn. Multisiig. Radix. Austria, Italy. 


Tue root of this plant consists of small fibres at- 
tached to one head, externally dark-coloured, internally 
white. Its taste is very acrid, but the acrimony is much 
impaired by drying and keeping. | 

Its medicinal power seems principally to depend on its 
resinous part. By decoction with water it yields half its 
weight of gummy matter, with some resin; the extract 
obtained by inspissation is milder than the root itself. Its 
distilled water, it is afarmed, is acrid, and even cathartic. 

Black hellebore root is a very violent cathartic, in a 
dose from ten to twenty grains; so violent, indeed, that 
it is scarcely ever used. On its cathartic power probably 
depends any advantage that may be derived from its ad- 
ministration in mania and melancholia, in which diseases 
it was highly celebrated by the ancients. In dropsy it 
has been employed as a hydragogue cathartic. It was 
likewise strongly recommended by Mead as an emmena- 
gogue, though with others it has seldom been successful. 

Offic. Prep.—T: Helleb: N. Ed. 


Brronia asa. Bryony. Monec. Syngenes. Cucurbita 


Radix. Indigenous. 


Tue root of this plant, when recent, is highly acrid; 
by drying it becomes milder. Ina dose of twenty or 
thirty grains of the dried root, it acts as a strong cathartic, 
and generally also as a diuretic. It is however some- 
what uncertain in its operation, and is little used. 


Cucumis cotocynrTuis. Colocynth. Monec. Syngenes. 
Cucurbita. Fructis pulpa. Syria. 


Tue part of this plant used in medicine, is the dried 
spongy or medullary part of the fruit. The taste of this is — 
intensely bitter. Boiled in water it gives out a large por- — 
tion of mucilage, less active than the colocynth itself. 
Alkohol also dissolves only part ofits active matter. 
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_ Colocynth is one of the most drastic purgatives, and is 
evenapt to occasion violent symptoms. Its dose is from 
three to six grains. It is seldom however given by itself, 
being rather used to promote the operation of other ca- 
thartics. Combinations of it with jalap, aloes, or mild 
muriat of mercury, are thus given in obstinate constipa- 
tion, in mania, and coma. Its infusion has been recom- 
mended as an anthelmintic. ! 


_ Offic. Prep.—Pil: Aloes cum Colocynth. Ed. 


Momorpica ELATERIUM. Wild Cucumber. Monee. 
Syngenes. Cucurbit. Fecula; Fructus. South of Lurope. 


_ Tue expressed juice of the fruit of this plant, on 
standing, deposites a fecula, which, when dried, has been 
known by the name of Elaterium. It is the most violent 
of all the cathartics, and has been exhibited only in the 
most obstinate cases. Its dose is half a grain, repeated 
every hour, or every second hour, till it operates. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. Buckthorn. Pentand, Mono- 
gyn. Dumose. Baccarum succus. Indigenous. 


Tue expressed juice of Buckthorn berries. has a ca- 
thartic power. Made into a syrup by boiling with, sugar, 
it has been given in a dose of an ounce. It is disagreea- 
ble however in its operation, and is seldom used. 


Offic. Prep.—Syr: Rhamn: C. Ed. 


ALok perroxraTa. Aloe Socotorina. Aloe Barbadensis. 
Socotorine, Barbadoes, or Hepatic Aloes. Hexand. 
_ Monogyn. Liliacee. Succus spissatus. Africa, Asia, 
2» America: MeL AQFG 
Tue various kinds of aloes differ in their purity, and 
likewise in their sensible qualities. pi) 
The Socotorine is considered as the purest.. Itis in ~ 
‘small pieces of a reddish-brown colour. The Barbadoes 
Aloes is in large masses, of a lighter colour, and having 
an odour much stronger and more unpleasant than the 
z 
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former. The Hepatic is of a similar kind. The Cabba- 
line is still more impure, and is weaker in ‘its power. 
They are all the expressed juice of the above-mentioned 
species, reduced to a solid consistence by evaporation. 
Their taste is intensely bitter; their odour disagreeable. 
They consist of gum and resin, the former being in larger 
quantity. The smell and taste reside principally in the 
gum, as do the principal virtues of the aloes. 
Aloes is a warm stimulating purgative, used: princi- 
pally to obviate costiveness. Its medium dose is from five 
to fifteen grains, nor does a larger quantity operate more 
effectually. Its operation is exerted upon the large intes-. 
tines, principally on the rectum, and hence its: purgative 
effect is slow and moderate. The stimulant action” of 
aloes, it has been supposed, may be extended to the ute- 
rus, whence it is also used as an emmenagogue, and its 
exhibition is deemed improper during pregnancy: It has. 
also been supposed, that its use is apt to induce or agera- 
vate hemorrhoidal affections. DO Ny REROME ALS OR 
Offic. Prep.—Pil: Aloes. Pil: Al: cum Assafeet. Pil: 
Aloes cum Colocynth. P: Aloes cum Myrrh, T: Aloes 
S. T: Aloes Ath. T: Aloes cum Myrrh. Vin: Aloes 
Socc. Ed.—Pil: Aloes Comp. Pulv: Al: cum Canella. 
Pulv: Al: cum Guiac. Pulv: Aloes cum Ferro. T: Aloes. 
C. Lond. WE Si id 


ConvoLtvoLtus scammonta. Scammony. - Pentand. 
Monogyn. Campanac. Gummi-resina. Syria. | 


Sci mony is a gum-resin, obtained by cutting the 
root of the plant, and inspissating the juice which exudes, 
by exposure to the sun and air. It is in small fragments, 
of a blackish gray colour, having little smell, and a bitter 
subacrid taste. It consists of resin and gum, in general 
nearly. in equal proportions. Ck ST EP 

Scammony is one of the most drastic purgatives, em~ 
ployed chiefly in obstinate constipation. Its dose is from. 
five to ten grains, but it is generally combined with other 
cathartics. It is also used as a hydragogue pureative in 
dropsy. | ESL MENG AO a 
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» Ofte. Prep. —Pulv: Scamm: C. Ed.—Pulv: Scamm: 
C: cum Aloe: P: Scamm: C: cum Calom, Elect: Scamm. 
Lond. | 

CAMBOGIA Gurra. Gambogia. Gamboge. Polyand. 
+ Monogyn. Tricocee. Gummi-resina. East Indies. 


~Tuis gum-resin is obtained by exudation, from inci- 
sions made in the bark of the trunk of the tree, It is 
brittle, of a yellow colour, and has a taste bitter and acrid, 
Both water and alkohol partially dissolve it. 

Gamboge is a very stimulating cathartic, apt in large 
doses to excite vomiting, or to act with violence. Its 
medium dose is from two to six grains. It is seldom 
employed but in combination with some of the other 
powerful cathartics, in obstinate constipation. It has also _ 
been used, however, to expel the tape-worm, and as a 
powerful hydragogue cathartic in dropsy. 


Sup-murias HyDRARGYRI. Sub-muriat, or Mild Mu. 
Bo bhi riat of Mercury. 


Tuoucu several of the preparations of mercury have 

a purgative operation, that of the mild muriat is mos¢ 
certain; and this preparation is even in common use as 4 
eathartic. It is given in a dose of from five to ten grains, 
its operation being quickened by the addition of an equal 

_ quantity of jalap. In more obstinate cases, it is combined. 
with colocynth,’scammony, or gamboge; and such a 
combination affords the safest of the powerful cathartics. 


7 
SSS 


A prviston of Cathartics remaitis, intermediate ip 
their operation between the Laxatives and Purgatives, 
more powerful than the one, less violent and stimulating 
than the other. ‘These are the Neutral Salts. They seen) 
_ to act principally by stimulating-the exhalant vessels on 
the inner surface of the intestmes; and by the watery 
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evacuation they occasion, they are particularly adapted to 
those cases where inflammatory action or tendency to it 
exists. ae 7 : RMD 


SutpHas MAGNESI#&. Sulphat of Magnesia. © 


Turs salt, formerly known by the names of Bitter 
Purging Salt, and Epsom Salt, is found in mineral waters, 
whence it has been extracted, but at present is principally 
prepared by art, from the liquor remaining after the crys- 
tallization of muriat of soda from sea-water, which holds 
a quantity of muriat of magnesia dissolved. It is com- 
monly in needle-like crystals, and deliquescent; but when 
pure, it forms large regular crystals, which are.rather 
of water. Their taste is extremely bitter. — | 

This salt is used as a purgative, in a dose of two 
ounces, dissolved in a large quantity of water. Though 
its taste be bitter, it has been remarked, that it remains 
better on the stomach than many other cathartics, espe- 
cially when given in small repeated doses. Exhibited in 
this manner, it has been particularly recommended. in 
ileus and colica pictonum. | Ate RY 


eflorescent. They are soluble in nearly an equal weight 
soak SP @ 


SutpHas Sons, Sulphat of Soda, long kewl by the 
name of Glauber’s Salt, and afterwards. by that, of Vi- 
triolated Soda.—It is generally. obtained. from ,the resi. 


duum of the decomposition of muriat of soda, by sul, — 


phuric acid, in the preparation of muriatic acid. The solid 
residuum is dissolved in water, any excess of acid is 


neutralized by the addition of a little lime, and the pure 
sulphat of soda is obtained by evaporation. Its crystals — 


are six-sided prisms; they are efflorescent, soluble, in 


three parts of cold, and in an equal part of boiling.wa- 


ter. Its taste is very bitter and nauseous. 9... , 


rs. 
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>Thissalt 1s one of: the saline purgatives im most com- 
mon-use./Lts medium dose is:.an ounce and a half, dis 
prey im eae or merciic? ounces. of water. 

| OR rieK 4s POTASSA. ‘Sulphat. of Potash, father ip 
termed Vitriolated ‘Tartar, prepared by the direct combi- ' 
nation of its principles, Its taste is bitter; it requires 
seventeen parts of cold water for its solution. In a dose 
of four or six drachms, it acts asa purgative; in one of 
oe or’ three drachms, it is oo as an “thie 


“4 
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SuveR-TARTRIS porassa. Acidulous Tartarite of Pot- 

ash, formerly Purified ‘Tartar, Crystals or Cream of 
‘Tartar, (Tartarus Parificatus, Crystalli vel Cremor 
‘Tartari. J. v 


Tis salt is anally deposited from wine on Jkeaping; 
anid. is purified by repeated solutions and crystallizations. 
It consists of potash, with an excess of tartarous acid. 
Its taste is sour. It is sparingly soluble in water. Asa 
mild laxative, it is frequently employed. Its dose is four 
or SIX drachms, given usually in the form of electuary. 
As a hydragogue and sean it Is fetal 5 sa played in. 
ar opey- % 


Gs TARTHIS PoTASSH. Tartarite of Potash. 9+ - 


es clit salt, the neutral tartarite of potash, fortier! y 

termed Soluble Tartar, (Fartarus Solubilis), is prepared: 
by saturating the excess of acid in the acidulous tartarite 
by the addition of potash. It is more soluble in water 
than the other, ‘and has/a bitter taste. It is.a mild purga- 


tive. Dose SIX < drachms, or an ounce, es) 
af pha fod wy 
Fartris SODA, ET POTASSA. -Tartatite of Soda and + 


MELO Th) Piety its . rid) Potash. 


| ee | 


2 Tus salt; formerly ERB by the name of Rochelle 
‘Salt, is‘a triple one, being prepared by saturating the ex- 
cess of acid in the acidulous tartar ite of potash ‘by soda, 
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and consisting therefore of potash and soda, combined 
with tartarous acid. It crystallizes in rhomboidal prisms. 
Its taste is less unpleasant than that of most of the other 
‘saline purgatives, and its action is nearly the same. Its . 
usual dose 1S an ounce.’ eS oe a 2 


PHOSPHAS SOD. Phosphat of Soda. 


urs salt is prepared by decomposing the phosphat of 
lime obtained by burning bones to whiteness, by sulphu- 
ric acid. To the solution of acidulous phosphat of lime — 
which is obtained, a solution of carbonat of soda is _ 
added, till there be a slight excess of alkali, and by eva- 
poration the phosphat of soda is crystallized. Its crystals 
are rhomboidal prisms. Its taste is the least nauseous of 
all the saline purgatives, and its operation is equally mild 
and effectual. One ounce of it is given, dissolved gene- 
rally in a pound of tepid water, or of soup made with- 
out salt. pig 








oa 


- Besipes the preceding Cathartics, there are some em-_ 
ployed only in the form of enema. 


Murias sop#. Muriat of Soda, Common Sea Salt. 


From half an ounce to an ounce of this, dissolved in ; 
a pound of tepid water, with the addition of an ounce of 
expressed oil, forms the common domestic enema. — 


TEREBINTHINA VENETA. Venice Turpentine. 


Tur resinous juice of the Larch tree, (Pinus Larix, — 
Monec. Monadelp.), is sometimes prescribed under the — 
form of enema, half an ounce of it being triturated with — 
the yolk of an egg, and suspended in a sufficient quan- — 
tity of water. Dr. Cullen observes,. that: this. affords a 
very certain cathartic, which may be employed in obsti-’ 
nate constipation. | s te 2am 
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' ~)*"Nicorrana. Tobacco, (see p. 82. 
ra / f 


Tue smoke of tobacco, introduced into the intestines, 
has sometimes succeeded in producing evacuation in 
colic and ileus, after other purgatives have failed. An 
infusion of from one to two drachms of it ima pint of 
warm water is more convenient, but much caution is re- 
quisite in the use of either, as tobacco, from its narcotic 
power, is apt to induce extreme sickness and debility. 
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- Tue medicines arranged under this class are those ca- 
pable of promoting the menstrual discharge. 

As the suppression of this discharge is usually owing 
to debility of the uterine vessels, or want of action in 
them, the medicines capable of exciting it must be those 
which can stimulate these vessels. 

General stimulants or tonics must have this effect to 
a certain extent, and there are several stimulants both 
diffusible and permanent, employed as Emmenagogues. 

It is doubtful, whether there are further any medicines, 
which have their stimulant operation particularly deter- 
mined to the uterine vessels. ‘Tliere are several, however, 
which, acting on neighbouring parts, have their action 
extended to the uterus, and hence exert an emmena- 

-gogue power greater than can be ascribed to any general 
stimulant operation they exert on the system. Several 
cathartics act in this manner. ; 

Under one or other of these divisions, may be arranged 
the principal medicines employed as Emmenagogues. 


| 
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ae (LiR) Hebd 
| From Hes Class of Antspasmodis oe 
CASTOREUM. | HOU | 
‘FERULA AssAPFORTIDA. (10; MOK ao) doleuee 
Duson 6 As BA BVA, °°”), ISR ASE 


r 


From the Class a Tonics. 


FERRUM. 
HyprARGYRUS. 
“CINCHONA OFFICINALIS. 


From the Class of Catharties. 


ALOE. 
HELLEBORUS NIGER. 


SINAPIS ALBA. 
RosMARINUS OFFICINALIS. 
RuBia TINCTORUM. 

RuTA GRAVEOLENS. 
JUNIPERUS SABINA. 





+ 


Castroreum. Castor, formerly esti ad tinder the 
class of Antispasmodics, (page 87), has been given in 
a dose of ten, fifteen or twenty” erains In amenorrhea; 
but it is a medicine of very trifling power. 


Pe ccrriseys (p. 89), has been given as.an emme- 
nagogue in a dose from five to twenty grains. ‘Ihe 
other foetid gums, Galbanum, Sagapenum and Ammonia- — 
cum, have been used with the same intention, but sabe 
bably wae no great advantage. 
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Frerrum, Iron, noticed under ‘onics, (p. 99.) is 
often advantageously used as a general and permanent 
stimulant in amenorrhea. The Carbonat of Iron, (Ru- 
bigo Ferri RReRN ae), is given in a dose of ten or fifteen 
grains; the Sulphat of Iron in three or four grains. The 
Chalybeate. Mineral Waters are employed with perhaps 
still more advantage. ia 
~Hyprareryrus; (p: 94.)—Of the mercurial prepara- 
tions, the Mild Muriat is employed in amenorrhea as a 
general stimulant, in the’ dose of a, brain night and 
morning; or it is combined with the foetid gums, or 
with some of the drastic purgatives, 


—Cincuona (p. 105.) Bark, especially under the form 
of the extract, is frequently conjoined with some of the 
preparations of iron, to furnish an emmenagogue. | 


+/Arozs, belonging to the class of Cathartics, (p. 157.) 
has been supposed to have a peculiar emmenagogue 
power, from the stimulus which it exerts on the large in- 
testines being extended to the uterus. Some of the prepa- 
rations of it, such as the Tinctura Aloes cum Rheo, or the 
Pilule Aloes cum Myrrha, are exhibited, or it is conjoin- 
éd in substance with other remedies belonging to this 
_ tlass. , | 


By Heriesorus wicur.. Black Hellebore, (p. 156.) 


Tuts drastic purgative has, in modern practice, been 
employed Chiefly as an emmenagogue. It is given under 
the form of tincture, one drachm being given at bed- 
time, and continued for some time. Its etlicacy, however, 
is extremely uncertain. The extract is more powerful. 


_ Srnapis avea. Mustards (p. 141.), Semen. 


Tux seeds. of this plant are pungent and stimulating. 
_ They are generally taken unbruised, half an ounce being 
U AY 
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a dose. This is not unfrequently used in amenorrhea 

and chlorosis. ®, ug eae bil Sella , 

Rosmarinus orricinatrs. Rosemary. Diand. Mo- 
nog. Verticillate. Summitates florentes. 


_ Tur flowers and flowering tops of this plant have an 
aromatic flavour, with a degree of pungency, and afford 
by distillation a stimulating essential oil. It hasbeen given 
under the form of infusion in amenorrhea, but it is now 
banished from the prescriptions of the physician. 

Offic. Prep.—Sp: Rosm: Off. Ed. 


Rusti A trinctrorumM. Madder. Tetrand. Monogyn. 
Stellate. Radix. South of Europe. 


Tne root of this plant is of a red colour, has a bitter 
taste, with little smell. It has been recommended as an 
emmenagogue, ina dose from one scruple to halfa drachm 
thrice a-day. But its inefficacy is at present generally 
acknowledged. : | 


Ruta GRAVEOLENS. Ruta. Rue. Decand. Monogyn. 


Multisilig. Herba. South of Europe. 


Tus herb, when recent, has a strong unpleasant 
smell, and a bitter taste. By distillation it affords a pun-. ” 
gent essential oil. The herb has been prescribed as an 
emmenagogue in the form of the watery infusion; and 
the oil is still sometimes combined with aloes, and. other 
medicines of the same class. si 


* Offic. Prep.—Extr: Rute Gr. £d. 


Juniperus saBina. Savin. Dioecia. Monadelph. Co- — 
nifere. Folia. South of Europe. (ee 


Tue leaves of this plant have a bitter penetrating 
taste, and a strong unpleasant odour. They afford a very 
large quantity of essential oil, possessing all the virtues 
of the plant. | ritiney: i 
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Savin is a strong stimulant, the operation of which 
has been supposed to be powerfully directed to the ute- 
rine system.’ It has therefore been considered as an 
emmenagogue, but it is scarcely ever administered in-. 

-ternally. Externally, the powder of the dried leaves is 
used as an escharotic. 
_ Offic. Prep.—Extr: Sabine. T: Sab:C. Lond. 


—_———— 


Crass VII.—DIURETICS. 


Drvuretics are those medicines which increase the 
urimary discharge. ! 

It is obvious that such an effect will be produced by 
any substance capable of stimulating the secreting ves- 
sels of the kidneys. All the saline diuretics seem to act 
in this manner. They are received into the circulation, 
and, passing off with the urine, stimulate the vessels, and 
increase the quantity secreted. a 

There are other diuretics, the effect of which appears 
not to arise from direct application, but from an action 
excited in the stomach, and propagated by nervous com- 
munication to the secreting urinary vessels. The Diure- 
tic operation of squill, and of several other vegetables, 

appears to be of this kind. 

There is still, perhaps, another mode in which certain 
substances produce a diuretic effect, that is, by promoting 
absorption. When a large quantity of watery fluid is in- 
troduced into the circulating mass, it stimulates the 
secreting vessels of the kidneys, and is carried off by 

the urine. If, therefore, absorption be promoted, and if 
a portion of serous fluid, perhaps previously effused, be 
taken up, the quantity of fluid secreted by the kidneys 
will be increased. In this way digitalis seems to act: Its 
diuretic effect, it has been said, is greater when exhibit- 
ed in dropsy than it is\in health. : 

__ On the same principle, (the effect arising from stimu- 

dating the absorbent system), may probably be explained 


Hee DIURETICS. 
the utility of mercury in promoting thé action of several 
drarctressty 30375 BOSS O80! AN IOS LP EOE 
The action of these remedies is promoted by drinking 
freely of mild diluents. It is aslo influenced by the state 
of the surface of the body. If external heat be applied, 
diuresis is frequently prevented, and diaphoresis pro- 
duced. Hence the doses of them should be given in the 
course of the day, and the patient if possible be kept out 
of bed. abies | hy TE 
The direct effects of diuretics are sufficiently evident. 
They discharge the watery part of the blood; and by 
‘that discharge they indirectly promote absorption over 
the whole system. — se Be 
Dropsy is the disease in which they are principally 
employed, and when they can be brought to act, the 
disease is removed, with less injury to the patient than it 
can be by exciting any other evacuation. Their success 
is very precarious, the most powerful often failing; and 
as the disease is so frequently connected with organic 
affection, even the removal of the effused fluid, when it 
takes place, only palliates without effecting a cure. — 
Diuretics have been likewise occasionally used in cal- 
culous affections, in gonorrheea, and with the view of 
diminishing plethora, or checking profuse perspiration. 
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DIURETICS. 
Saline Diuretics. 


SUPER-TARTRIS POTASSH. 
NITRAS POTASS. : 
MuRIAS AMMONIA. 
ACETIS POTASS&. 
PoTASSA. 


From the Vi egetable Kingdom. 


SciLLA MARITIMA. 
DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 
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NICOTIANA TABACUM. | 
 SoLaNUM DULCAMARA. | 
-*- Bacruca virosa. at 
~ - CoLcHIicCUM AUTUMNALE. ° 
. GRATIOLA OFFICINALIS. | 
SPARTIUM ScCOPARIUM. 
JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS. 
CopaIFERA OFFICINALIS. 

Pinus BALSAMEA. 
PINUS LARIX. 


From the Animal Kingdom. 


MELOE VESICATORIUS. 





SALINE DIURETICS. 


SuPER-TARTRIS POTASS&. (see p. 161.) 


Acrputous tartarite of potash, which has been 
already described as a cathartic, is likewise to be regard- 
ed as a diuretic, and as one of those most efficacious in 
the treatment of dropsy. It is given under two modes of 
exhibition, in which its effects are somewhat different. 

When given dissolved in a large quantity of water, to the 
extent of four or six drachms in the day, it acts simply 
asa diuretic; when given to the same extent, gradually 
increased, in the form of an electuary, (without the 
‘free use of diluents), along with a more or less diuretic 
effect, it acts asa hydragogue cathartic. The latter is 
the more usual, and perhaps, more successful mode of 
exhibition. y 


Nirras porass#. Nitrat of Potash. Nitrum. Nitre. 

Tuis salt, consisting of nitric acid and potash, is 
found ready formed on the surface of the soil, in warm 
climates. In the South of Europe, its. production is 
accelerated by artificial arrangements. Animal and 
vegetable substances, in a state of decomposition, are 
mixed with a quantity of carbonat of lime, and exposed 
to the air, but protected from the. rain. After a certain 
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period, the materials are found to contain nitrat of lime 
and nitrat of potash. These. salts,are extracted by 
lixiviation with water: potash is added, by which the 
nitrat of lime is decomposed, and the quantity of nitrat 
of potash increased; and this salt is purified by repeated 
solutions and crystallizations.. 
During the process by which the nitrat of potash is 
formed, it appears that the azot of the animal matter 
combines partly with the oxygen of the atmospheric 
air, and partly with the oxygen of the animal substances. 
The resulting compound, the nitric acid, 1s attracted in 
part by the lime present, and in part by a quantity of 
potash, which seems to be likewise formed during the: 
process. ; | 
Nitrat of potash is crystallized in hexahedral prisms. 
Its crystals are soluble in six, parts of cold, and in an 
equal weight of boiling water. It is decomposed by | 
heat, affording a large quantity of oxygen gas; and is” 
hence an important pharmaceutic agent in oxydating — 
bodies. yt Aa | 
This salt has a cool and sharp taste, occasioning a 
sense of.coldness.in the stomach when swallowed. — 
When given in moderate doses, its presence can be de- — 
tected in the urine by chemical tests. Its virtues are — 
those of a refrigerant and diuretic; and, as possessing © 
both, it has been used principally to relieve ardor urine ~ 
in gonorrhea. The practice, however, is now exploded, © 
from the belief that as it passes off by the urine, it must 
render it more stimulating. Its dose is from five. to” 
twenty grains repeated twice or thrice a-day, with the * 
free use of diluents or demulcents. 2) Loe ee 
} Offic. Prep.—Troch: Nitrat: Pot. #d.—Nitr. Purif. 
Lond. tue 


PS 


Murras AMMONIA. Muriat of Ammonia. Sal Ammo- — 
° ° am) 

niacus Crud. Crude Sal Ammoniac. ae 

| le 
Tus salt is prepared by obtaining. ammonia from _ 
animal substances by distillation, combining it with sul- . 
phuric acid, mixing this sulphat of ammonia with muriat ~ 


4 
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af soda, and exposing the mixture to heat. A double 
decomposition takes place, and the muriat of ammonia . 
is sublimed. From its mode of preparation it is in solid 
masses, semitransparent, and somewhat ductile. It is 
soluble in about three parts of water at the temperature 
of 60°. SET RN | , 

- This salt’ may be made to act either as a diaphoretic 
or diuretic, according to the modeé’in which it is ex- 
hibited; but as an internal medicine’ it is scarcely ever 
prescribed. Externally it has been used as a discutient. 


Acrris potass&. Acetite of Potash. Lixiva Acetata. 
4G ‘Sal Diureticus. Tartar Regeneratum. | 


Tuts salt, prepared by saturating potash with acetous 
acid, and evaporating the solution to dryness, has been 
considered as a powerful diuretic, and has been used in 
dropsy, half a drachm of ‘it dissolved in water being 
given every hour or two till it operate. It is uncertain 
in its operation however, and has therefore fallen into 
disuse. | ues 
-» Porassa. Potash, either pure, or in the state of the 
imperfect carbonat, is a diuretic; and by the older phy- 
sicians: the ashes of broom, wormwood,. and several 
other vegetables, were frequently exhibited in dropsy. 
These, however, are merely carbonats of potash, more 
or less pure. The pure sub-carbonat, therefore, is pre- 
ferred to them, though as a diuretic, it is little employ- 
ed. Its dose is twenty or thirty grains dissolved in a 
large quantity of water, and repeated three or four times 
in the course of the day. : : * 
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_) prURETICS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. — 


ScILLA MARITIMA. Squill. (See p. 140.) 


Tue root of this plant, it has-already been remarked, — 
is an emetic; ina smaller dose it proves diuretic, -and in 
dropsy is employed as one of the most powerful medi- 
cines of that class. It is given ina dose of from one to | 
three or four grains of the dried root, the dose being gra- 
dually increased till it excites diuresis, or affects the sto-— 
mach; nausea ought however, if possible, to be pre- 
vented. Its diuretic power is much promoted by combi. — 
nation with mercury: either the corrosive, or the mild ; 
muriat of the metal, may be employed; the latter is pre- ; 
ferred, two or three grains of it being given in the: even- - 
ing, and the doses of the squill in the course of the day: 
or the mercury may be applied by friction’in the form of 
ointment. eR) Oe eS % Ye y ay 
et q 
DiciTaLis puRPUREA. Foxglove. (See p. 81.) a. 
- Diciraxis, though one of the most powerful narco- 
tics, acts likewise as one of the most certain diuretics in 
dropsy, apparently from its power of promoting absorp 

tion. It has frequently succeeded where the other diu- 
retics have failed. It is given in substance, in the watery 

_ infusion, or in tincture. In substance the dose is at first 
one grain of the dried leaves twice a-day; and this form 
is perhaps preferable to any other. It excites absorption. 
perhaps more effectually, and has less tendency to excitt : 
nausea, as it must act more eradually on the ‘stomach. ~ 
The administration of this remedy requires to be con- 
ducted with much caution. Its effects do not immediately 
appear; and when the doses are too frequent or too quickly 
augmented, its action is concentrated so as to produce 
frequently the most violent symptoms. The general rules, 
according to which it may be given, are, to begin with a 
small dose, with one grain, for example, of the powderec 
leaves twice in the twenty-four hours; to increase it half 
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a srain every second day, continuing this increase till the 
action of the remedy is apparent on the kidneys, stomach, 
intestines, or vascular system; and immediately suspend- 
ing its exhibition when its effects on any of these parts 
take place. When diuresis is induced, it generally con- 


tinues for some time; and if the water should not be en- 


tirely evacuated when it ceases, the administration of the 


digitalis may be cautiously renewed. 


The symptoms arising from too large a dose of digitalis, 
are, extreme sickness, vertigo, indistinct vision, incessant 
vomiting, and a great reduction of the force of the circu- 
lation, terminating sometimes in syncope or convulsions. 
They are relieved by frequent and small doses of opium, 
by brandy, aromatics, and strong bitters, and by a blister 
applied to the region of the stomach. 

- Foxglove has been supposed, from its diuretic power, 
to be likewise useful in epilepsy and insania, depending 
on serous effusion in the brain, and in asthma, owing to 


effusion in the bronchiz; but its efficacy in these is pro- 


bably partly owing to its narcotic power. 


Nicotiana Tasacum. Tobacco. (See p. 82.) 


-. Toracco has been recommended as a diuretic in 
 dropsy, one ounce of the dried leaves being infused in a 


_ pint of water, and six or ten drops being given, and gra- 


dually increased to 60 or even 100. It possesses, how- 
ever, no peculiar advantage to recommend it, and its di- 


-uretic effect is generally accompanied with sickness and 


vertigo. _ 


i¥ : 


: Sonanum puLcAMara. Woody Nightshade. Bitter- 
Sweet. Pentand. Monogyn. Solanac. Stipites, Indi- 


genous. 


Tux young shoots or branches are the part of this 
plant used in medicine; when first chewed, they have a 


_ bitter taste, which is soon followed by a degree of sweet- 
_ ishness; their smell is strong and disagreeable. By dry- 
_ ing, their activity is much impaired. 
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., An. infusion of the dried stalks in, water. has been re- 
commended as a diuretic in dropsy, but it is a remedy 
of uncertain operation, and is scarcely ever prescribed.: 


Lactuca virosa. Sweet-scented Lettuce. (See p. 82.) 


Tuts plant, though it possesses a narcotic quality, is 
also a diuretic, and has been recommended under the 
form of the inspissated juice as a remedy in dropsy, the - 
dose being gradually increased from five or ten grains to 
two or three drachms. It is never used. » lg gia 


CoLcHicuM AUTUMNALE. Meadow Saffron. Colchicum. 


Hexand. Trigyn. Liliaceae. Radix. Indigenous: ~ 
Tue root of this plant, when recent, is extremely 
acrid; a very small quantity occasioning a sense of burn- — 
ing heat in the stomach, strangury and tenesmus; at other 


times, however, it is found entirely void of acrimony; — 


differences probably owing to climate, age or season. 
It was recommended by Storck as a remedy in dropsy, 
under the form of oxymel or syrup; but from the un- 
certainty of its operation, it has not been established in 
practice. hep d YY at 

Offic. Prep.—Syr: Colch: A. Ed. Oxymel: Colch. — 
Lond. Acet: Colch. Duo. | . hy get espe aie 


GRATIOLA OFFICINALIS. Hedge-Hyssop. Diand, Mo. : 
nogyn. Personate. Herba. South of Europe. _ 


Tue leaves of this plant have a strong bitter taste, — 
with little smell. They prove emetic and cathartic, but — 
in a smaller dose exert a diurétic operation, and have — 
been recommended under the. form of infusion in the — 
treatment of dropsy. As a remedy, however, gratiola is — 
uncertain, and sometimes violent in its operation. "7 


SPARTIUM SCOPARIUM. Broom. Diadelph. Decand. 
Papilionacea. Summitates. Indigenous. 


Tue tops of the young branches of the broom have a 
bitter taste, which is communicated both to water and — 


my 
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alkohol. ‘The watery decoction has been used with suc- 
cess as a remedy in dropsy. It acts. in general both as a 
cathartic and: diuretic. | | 


Junrrenus commuNis. Juniper. Diccia. Monadelph 
Conifere. Bacce. Indigenous. 


~ Tue berries of this shrub have an aromatic smell, and 
a@ warm sweetish taste, with a degree of bitterness, ‘which 
depends on the inclosed seeds. Distilled with water 
they afford a considerable quantity of essential oil. 4 

oS uniper berries given in infusion prove diuretic. ‘The 
spirit of juniper, or diluted alkohol impregnated with the 
essential oil, has also been prescribed as a cordial ng 
diuretic in dropsy. 

Offic. men Mie anes C: Comp. Ed. 


Corazeans OFFICINALIS. Daniinn Gaptit Balsam 
» of Capaiba or Copaiva. Decand. Monogyn. Dumose: 
» Balsamum.. South Americas) 


Tuis balsam ‘is the produce by exudation from inci- 
sions made i in the trunk of the tree. It.is thick and tena- 
cious, with a yellow tinge; has a peculiar smell not dis- 
as eeable, and a pungent bitter taste. It is soluble in 

i Senne and in expressed and essential oils. Distilled 
wath water, it affords nearly half its weight of an essen- 
oil, an insipid resin being the residuum. 

PBtch tn of copaiba increases the urinary discharge, and 
communicates to the urine a violet odour. In too large a 
dose it excites inflammation of. the urinary passages, 
F rom its power of stimulating these parts, it frequently 
proves successful in the cure of gleet. — | 

‘Tt has also been given in leucorrhea, and in hemorr- 
‘Roidal affections. Its dose is twenty or thirty drops twice 
Saat a-day, given in the form of bolus, or, what 

is” referable, diffused in water by the medium of mu- 
ell Lae Ci 
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Pinus BALSAMEA. Balsamum Canadense. Canadian — 

Balsam. Monecia. Monadelph. Conifere. Balsamum. 

North America. | 


Tuis balsam exudes spontaneously from the trunk of 
the tree. It is of a light yellow colour, tenacious, and 
inflammable. By keeping it becomes thicker; its smell is 
agreeable; its taste pungent. It is soluble in alkohol and ~ 
oils, and affords an essential oil by distillation, = | 

‘The medicinal virtues of this balsam seem to be the © 
same as those of copaiba, and it is used for the same — 
purposes. Its dose is. from thirty to fifty drops. 
Pinus Larix. Terebinthina Veneta. Venice Turpen- 


tine. Monecia. Monadelph. Contfere. 


Turis balsam exudes spontaneously, and in greater — 
abundance from incisions in the tree. It is thick and — 
tenacious, pellucid, of a yellowish colour, has a peculiar — 
‘smell, and a bitter pungent taste. By distillation, with the — 
addition of a small quantity of water, to prevent the — 
temperature from rising too high, it affords a large quan. — 
tity of an essential oil, (Oleum Terebinthine, Oil of | 
Turpentine,) the residuum being a resin nearly insipid, — 
(Resina Alba vel Flava), Common, White, or Yellow 
Resin. f SF fo ch bee eRe ah ei eae 

Venice turpentine derives all its virtues from its essen- _ 
tial oil, and it is this oil that is generally used in medi- — 
cine. It is a powerful stimulant, directed more particu- © 
larly in its action to, the urinary passages. It has been 
employed in gleet, and in chronic rheumatism, especially © 
in that: form of it termed Ischias, in a dose of from fiye — 
to twelve drops, gradually increased, generally mixed 


with ‘a quantity of honey, by which its pungency is.co-— 
véred. It is apt, however, to induce violent symptoms. — 
Externally, it is applied as a stimulant to parts affected — 
with cramp and rheumatism. The turpentine itself is” 
sometimes used internally for the same purposes as its 
oil. The white resin is somewhat stimulant and diuretic; — 
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but it is only employed in the composition of ointments | 


and plasters, which it renders more adhesive, and per- 
haps more stimulating. Daal gee 


PIsTACIA TEREBINTHINUS. Chio or Cyprus Turpen- 
Rt) tine. Diee. Pentand. | ee 


_ Turs turpentine is rather more fragrant and grateful 
than the preceding; but its virtues are the same. The 
same observation may be made with respect to the 
Strasburgh Turpentine, the produce of the Pinus Picea. 
~The common Turpentine, (Terebinthmus Commu- 
nis), the produce of thé Pinus Sylvestris, contains ‘less 
essential oil, and is more’ offensive to the stomach than 
any of the other turpentines. Pi AD Abit oO 
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Me toe vesicatorivs. Cantharis. Spanish Fly. Can- 
pan 2 Sk ’ tharides.’ Coleoptera. af) 


_ Ture! Cantharis isan insect, collected from the leayes 
_of plants in Spain and Italy, and dried in the sun. Itis of 
-alively green colour; has,a faint unpleasant ‘smell, and a 
taste slightly acrid...The active matter of, this insect in- 
flames and excoriates the skin, and is used as the’ basis of 
the common vesicatories. Internally administered it acts 
with much violence on the urinary: passages. In dropsy, 
it has been given as.a diuretic in a dose, of one grain 
once on twice a-day, continued for some time:, it- has been 
prescribed ina similar dose in obstinate gleet and leu- 
-corrhea, and in retention of urine arising from debility 
_ of the body of the bladder, or in the opposite affection of 
incontinence of urine from debility of the sphincter., It is 
_ principally in these two latter affections, that the inter- 

nal-administration of cantharides is attempted. 
. Offie., Prep.—Emp: Mel: Ves. .Emp:.:Mel., Ves: 
Comp. T: Mel: Ves. Ung: Pulv: Mel: V.. Ung: Inf: 

Mel: V. £d. . 


< 


Crass [X.—DIAPHORETICS. 
Drarnoretics are those medicines which increase 
the natural exhalation by the skin. When this is carried 
so far as to be condensed on the surface, it forms Sweat; 
and the medicines producing it are named. Sudorifics. 
Between,Diaphoretics and Sudorifics, there is no distinc- 
tion; the operation is in both cases the same, and differs ° 
only in degree, from, augmentation of dose, or employ- 
ment of assistant means. Kj . 
Since diaphoresis or sweat is merely the increase of the 
natural exhalation, it must arise.from increased action. of 
the cutaneous exhalant vessels, and the medicines belong- 
ing to this class must be those which are capable of ex- 
citing that action. ase | 
Of stimulants capable of producing this effect, the ap- 
plication of heat to the surface affords an example. It is 
one of the most effectual, and is always employed to pro- 
mote the action of sudorifics. ye Es 
"The same effect may be produced. indirectly, by in- | 
creasing the general force of the circulation, which acts 
as a stimulus on the exhalant vessels) and increases their 
discharge. jad PT ELIA: ESRI A 
By one or other of these modes of operation, the medi- 


cines classed as Diaphoretics seem toact. (| 

The Saline Diaphoretics, as they do not sensibly aug- 
ment the force of the circulation, probably act in the for- 
mer manner, exerting a particular action on the stomach, 
which is communicated to the vessels of the skin, or per- 
haps being received into the blood, and directly applied to 
these vessels.) EDEN, 

Those diaphoretics, on the contrary, which are termed 
Heating, as the aromatic oils and resins, act by directly 
stimulating the heart and arteries, and increasing the force 
of the circulation. bah 2a | Lice qkthhateg 

Diaphoresis is not, however, the necessary consequence 
of the circulation. being increased; for the surface’ often 
remains dry, where the pulse is frequent and strong. In 
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_ this case, a morbid constriction of the cutaneous vessels 
exists, which opposes a resistence to the impetus of the 
blood. Whatever, therefore, relaxes these vessels, will 
favour the production of sweating; and to this mode of 
‘operation probably is to be ascribed the diaphoresis pro- 
duced by antimonial. preparations, or by ipecacuan, and 
in part the advantage derived from the use of warm dilu- 
ents in promoting sweat. When these circumstances, the 
increase of the force of the circulation, and the relaxation 
of the cutaneous vessels, are conjoined, the sweating will 
_ be still more copious; and from this probably arises the 
superiority of the combination of opium with antimony 
or ipecacuan, to any other sudorific. ; 

_ The primary effects of diaphoretics, are to evacuate the 
watery part of the blood, and thus lessen the quantity of 
fluid in the circulating system; to determine the blood to 
the surface; to increase the action of the absorbents, and 
to remove spasmodic constriction of the cutaneous ves- 
sels, and render the skin moist. , 

The first of these effects probably takes place to no 
great degree, as the free use of diluents makes part of the 
_ Sweating regimen. 

The last effect, the changing the state of the vessels 
on the skin, is the most important, considered in a prac- 
tical point of view, that diaphoretics produce, as on this 
their efficacy in fever, in which principally they are em-_ 
ployed, depends. . | 

The limits"to the practice of sweating in affections of 
_ afebrile kind, are now sufficiently established. It is at- 
- tended with advantage in synocha, and the various phleg- 
_ masiz; but in fevers of the typhoid kind it is useless, 
_ and, unless in the very commencement of the disease, 1s 
_ uniformly hurtful. : 

As evacuating the serous part of the blood, and as pro- 
- moting absorption, sudorifics have been used with ad- 
vantage in the different species of dropsy, especially in 
amasarca, oy eee ; beh iat 

_ By determining to the surface, and preserving a gentle 
_ diaphoresis, they are found. serviceable in asthma, dys- 
_ pepsia, habitual diarrhea, chronic dysentery, and chronic 
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rheumatism, and likewise in a number of cutaneous dis- 
eases, probably by altering the state of the extreme ves- 
Beis of thesek Mite eon tay ear ee ae 5 FE OOM 
A few circumstances are to be attended to in'the ad- 
ministration of sudorifics. In inflammatory affections, if 
the action of the vascular system js strong, bleeding 
should be previously used: during the sweating, the free 
use of warm diluents is necessary; and external cold 
ought to be guarded against. bea aS 
The particular diaphoretics may be arranged from the 
affinity in their operation, as they act by increasing the 
force of the circulation, or as they operate without pro- 


ducing any general stimulant effect. 
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DIAPHORETICS. 


AMMONIA. 
MuriaS AMMONIA. 
ACETIS AMMONIA. 

’ CITRAS AMMONIA. 
SuB-MURIAS HYDRARGYRI. 
ANTIMONIUM. 

OpiruM. 
CamPHoR. 
GuUIACUM OFFICINALE. 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 
SMILAX SARSAPARILLA. 
LauRuUS SASSAFRAS. - 
CocHLEARIA ARMORACIA. 
‘SaLvIa OFFICINALIS. 





————————— 


Or the Saline Substances, all those that have been men- 
tioned as diuretics, may, by the assistance of the sweating 
regimen, be brought to act as Diaphoretics. ‘Those that 
have Ammonia for their base, are supposed to be. so 
more powerfully. Murias'Ammonie, Muriat of Ammo- 
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nia, (page 170.), has been used for this purpose in a dose 
of, one drachm, dissolved in six ounces of tepid water. 
Acetite of Ammonia, prepared by saturating the common 
distilled vinegar, by adding to it carbonat of ammonia, is 
in common use as a diaphoretic, one ounce of the fluid 
being given every hour till it operate. Very analagous 
‘in operation, and as frequently used, is the Citrat of Am- 
monia, prepared by saturating ammonia with lemon juice... 
Pure Ammonia or its Carbonat is still more powerful. 
From forty to eighty drops of the Aqua Ammonie, or 
from five to fifteen grains of the carbonat, may be given, 
the sudorific operation being promoted by warm diluents. 


Hyprarcyrus, (see p. 94.)—Of the preparations 
of mercury, the Mild Muriat, alone, or in combination 
with opium, has been supposed to increase the insensi- 
ble perspiration, and to this it has been supposed 1s owing 
its efficiency in certain cutaneous diseases, and in ehronic 
rheumatism. 


ANTIMoNIUM, (see p. 142).—The preparations ofan- 
timony may all be exhibited so as to prove sudorific. 
Those that are in present use are, the Oxidum Antimo- 
nii cum Phosphate Calcis, and the Tartris Potasse et — 
Antimonii. Both are employed in febrile affections; the 
former in a dose from three to eight grains, repeated 
every third or fourth hour; the latter in a dose of one- 
half or one-fourth of a grain, repeated in the same man- 
ner, the action of both being promoted by diluents. 


IpecacuaNnua, (see p. 139).—As the antimonial pre- 
parations prove diaphoretic in part by their nauseating 
_ power, other emetics may be supposed to have a similar 
effect. Ipecacuan has accordingly been given as a dia- 
phoretic, in a dose of two or three grains, repeated at in- 
tervals of one or two hours. | 


Orium. (See p. 74).—Opium is justly regarded asa 
_ diaphoretic of considerable power. As it acts In a great 
_ measure by its stimulant operation, it is considered as 
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- dangerous in highly inflammatory diseases, even when 
determined to the surface by the sweating regimen. Its, 
administration in such cases is rendered more safe, while 

its sudorific power is rendered more certain, by com- 

bination with ipecacuan, or antimony. The compound 
powder of ipecacuan, consisting of one part of rpecacu- 

an, one part of opium, and eight of sulphat of potash, iS 
avery powerful sudorific, given ina dose from fifteen to 
twenty-five grains.’ The combination of opium with an- 
timony is generally made by adding thirty or forty drops 
of antimonial wine to twenty-five or thirty drops of tine- 
ture of opium, and forming them into a draught. 


Camruor. (See p. 72).—This stimulant has been 
employed as a diaphoretic. Its power in this respect is 
increased. by combination with opium, mild muriat of 
mercury, or some of the antimonial preparations. . 


Guracum orricrnaLe. Guaiac. Decand. Monogyn. 
Gruinales. Lignum et Gummi-resina. South America 


and West Indies. 


Tue woodof this tree, and the gum-resin obtained 
by exudation from incisions in its trunk, are the parts of 
it used in medicine. ia thVIAMOEs TE 08 

The wood is hard and heavy, is of a yellowish colour, 
has little smell, and a moderately warm bitter taste. Its 
virtues depend on the small portion of resinous matter 
which it contains. — Cn aA | 

-Guaiac was introduced into practice as a remedy 
in the treatment of Iues venerea, and was at one time 
considered capable of effecting a radical cure. Its pow- 
ers are now better ascertained. It is employed, and with 
some advantage, in promoting the action of mercury in 
the confirmed state of the disease, and in alleviating the 
yarious symptoms which arise from a protracted mercu- 
rial course. It is likewise frequently prescribed in cuta-_ 
neous diseases, in scrofulous affections, and in chronic 
rheumatism. | SHY | A | 
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The form in which guaiac wood is administered, is 
always that of decoction. A quart of it\is drunk im the 
course of the day, If taken warm it produces dia- 
‘phoresis. th ie 


Offic. Prep.—Dec: Guaiac: Of: Comp. Ed. 


Gutacum. Gummi-Resina. 


_Tuis gum-resin exudes from incisions made in the 
trunk of the guaiac tree. It is friable, of a greenish or 
_ grayish colour, has an odour somewhat fragrant, and a 
warm bitterish taste. It contains about three-fourths of 
its weight of resin, in which its virtues reside. Proof- 
spirit is its proper solvent. ; 

Guaiac is a stimulating medicine, proving diaphoretic 
in a dose of about half a drachm, and purgative in a 
Jarger dose. It is acommon remedy in chronic rheuma- 
tism, given so as to excite sweat, or in smaller doses to 
keep up a gentle diaphoresis. Its sudorific power is pro- 
moted by opium or tartarized antimony. It is given e1- 
ther in substance in the form of bolus, or diffused in - 
water by the medium of mucilage, or in tincture. The 
tincture of it in spirit of ammonia is more stimulant than 
that in proof-spirit, and is generally preferred. 

Offic. Prep.—T: Guajac. T: Guajac: Amm. Ed. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. Mezereon. Pentand. Monogyn. 
Veprecule. Cortex radicis. Indigenous. 


Tue bark of the root of this plant is the part of it used 
in medicine: its taste when it is. chewed for some time is 
extremely acrid; its acrimony is somewhat impaired by 
drying; it is extracted by water and vinegar. 

-Mezereon is a stimulating diaphoretic, which, by de- 
termining to the surface, has been found of service in 
‘chronic rheumatism, and in cutaneous diseases. Its prin- 
cipal use has been in syphilis; as’ being, in particular, 
efficacious in removing venereal nodes, and thickening of 
the ligaments and periosteum, and disposing ulcerations _ 
to heal. It is given in the form of decoction, two drachms 
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of the bark, with half an ounce of liquorice root, being 
boiled in three pounds of water, to two pounds, and four 
or six ounces of this being given four.times a-day. It is 
generally combined with guaiac and sarsaparilla. Such 
a combination forms the Decoctum Sarsaparille Com- 
positum, an improved formula for the Lisbon diet drink. 


Offic. Prep.—Dec: Daphn: Mez. Ed. 


SmM1ILAX SARSAPARILLA. Sarsaparilla. Diecia. Hexand. 
Sarmentac. Radix. South America. | 


Turis root is in long tender twigs, internally white, 
and covered with a brownish bark: it has scarcely any 
smell; its taste is mucilaginous, and slightly bitter. Wa- 
ter extracts it bitterness; by beating it with water, a 
portion of fecula is separated, white and insipid, in which 
chiefly the virtues of the root appear to reside. 

Sarsaparilla, though it has been ranked by writers on 
the Materia Medica as a diaphoretic, can scarcely be said 
to have any virtue of this kind. It is rather placed in this 
class, as being associated with the medicines with which 
it is usually prescribed. It has been considered as a spe- 
cific in the treatment of some venereal affections, par- 
ticularly those of the bones or periosteum, and as a re- 
storative in that state of debility which is the conse- 
quence of the disease, or of the mercurial action. Though 
its virtues have been considered as much exaggerated, 
it is still regarded by many practitioners as efficacious in 
such cases. It has also been recommended in extensive 
ulcération, in cutaneous affections, and in chronic rheu- 
matism. It is given inthe form of decoction, and is very 
frequently joined with guaiac and mezereon. 

Offic. Prep.—Dec: Smil: Sarsap. Hd.—Dec: Sarsap: 
Comp. Lond. fa ite 


Laurus sassarras. Sassafras. Enneand. Monogyn. 
Oleracee., Lignum. America. 


Tuis wood has a moderately fragrant. smell, and a 
sweetish aromatic taste. It affords an essential oil by dis- — 
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tillation, and yields’ to water, by infusion, its favour, and 
part of its. taste. | 
Sassafras is slightly stimulant and diaphoretic. Its in- 
fusion has been drunk freely in cutaneous diseases, and 
in chronic rheumatism. It has also been frequently ad- 
ded to decoctions of sarsaparilla, guaiac and mezereon, 
but probably without communicating any teal virtue. 


CocuLeartA ARMORACTA. Raphanus rusticanus. 
‘Horse-radish. Tetradyn. Silic. Siliguoseé. Radix. 
Indigenous. a 


_ Tue root of this plant when recent, has a penetrating 
taste, with a degree of sweetness. Its pungency resides 
in an essential oil, and is therefore lost by drying. Wa- 
ter and alkohol may be impregnated with it. Ts 
Horse-radish is a stimulant capable of promoting per? 
spiration, and of acting as a diuretic and expectorant: It 
has been recommended in paralysis and rheumatisin, in 
asthma and dropsy, about a drachm of the recent réot 
cut in small pieces being swallowed whole. It is little » 
used. Externally it has been applied as a rubefacient, 
‘ and its syrup has been used as a remedy for hoarseness. 


Offic. Prep.—Sp: Raphan: Comp. Lond. 


* SALVIA OFFICINALIS. Sage. Diand. Monogyn. V erti- 
é cillate. Folia. South of Europe. h 


Tue leaves of this shrub have an aromatié sinéll, and 
a warm bitterish taste. Its aqueous infusion drank 
warm; has been used to produce swéat, dr'to proriote 
the action of sudorifics; the aromatic quality of the sage 
‘may perhaps add something to the powér 6f the warn 
diluent. cieesaehah hy 
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Crass X —~EXPECTORANTS. 


Expectorants have been defined, those medicines 
which facilitate or promote the rejection of mucus or 
other fluids from the lungs and trachea. The theory of 
their operation is very imperfectly understood. It has 
been supposed that where a greater quantity of fluid is 
thrown out into the lungs than the exhalants can take 
up, there are remedies which may facilitate its rejection. 
But as expectoration is an operation partly voluntary, 
and dependent on the action of a number of muscles, it 
is difficult to discover how such ‘an effect can be pro- 
duced. If by expectorants be meant substances capable 
of producing it by some specific action on the parts con- 
cerned, there seems no reason to believe in the existence 
of such remedies. ) Aid 

_ Dr. Cullen supposed that expectorants might act by 
promoting the exhalation of a thin fluid, which diluting 
the viscid mucus present in the mucous follicles in the 


lungs and trachea, might facilitate its rejection. Butithe . 


action of the different individuals belonging to the class, 


and especially their effects in various diseases, cannot be 
explained on this principle. | 

There are probably various modes of operation by 
which certain remedies will appear to promote expecto- 
ration, and which will give them a claim to the title of 
Expectorants. | Pes 

Thus, in certain diseases the exhalant vessels in the 
lungs, seem to be in that state, by which the exhalation 
of fluid is lessened, or nearly stopped, and 1n such cases 
expectoration must be diminished. Any medicine capa- 
ble of removing that constricted state, will appear to 
promote expectoration, and will at least relieve some of 
the symptoms of the disease. It is apparently by such a 
mode of operation, that antimony, ipecacuan, squill, and 
some others, promote expectoration in pneumonia, Ca- 
tarrh, and asthma, the principal diseases in which ex- 
pectorants are employed. 


- 
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There is a case of an opposite kind; that in which 
there is a redundance of mucus in the lungs, as occurs 
in humoral! asthma, and catarrhus senilis. In these aftec- 
tions, certain expectorants are supposed to prove useful. 
If they do so, it is probably by being determined more 
particularly in their action to the pulmonary vessels, and 
by their moderate stimulus diminishing the secretion, or 
increasing the absorption, thus lessening the quantity of 
fluid, and thereby rendering the expectoration of the re- 
mainder more easy. The determination of these sub- 
stances to the lungs:is often perceptible by their, odour 
in the air expired. A similar diminution of fluid in the 
lungs may be effected by determining to the surface of 
the body, and those expectorants which belong to the 
class of diaphoretics probably act in this manner. .. 

Expectorants, then, are to be regarded, not as medi- 
-cines which directly assist the rejection of a fluid already 
secreted, but rather as either increasing the natural ex- 
halation where it is deficient, or diminishing the quan- 
tity of fluid where it is too copious, either by stimulat- 
ing the pulmonary vessels, or by determining to the 
surface. In both cases expectoration will appear to be 
promoted or facilitated. 

Pneumonia, catarrh and asthma, are the principal dis- 
eases in which expectorants are employed; and the 
mode in which they prove useful will be apparent front . 

what has been said of their operation. 


¥ 
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EXPECTORANTS. 


ANTIMONIUM. 
JpeEcacuaAaNHA. 
NIcoTIANA TABACUM. 
DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 

 ScriLLA MARITIMA. 

~ ALiium sativum. 

PoLyGALA SENEGS. 
AMMMONIACUM. 
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Myrrua. , 28 ze 
SfyYRAX BENZOIN. | 
STYRAX QFFICINALE, 
ToLviFERA BALSAMUM. 

vt MyRoXOLON PERUIFERUM. 

AMYRIS GILEADENSIS, 


Antimonium. (See p. 142.)—The greater number 
of the preparations of antimony may be ‘used as expec- 
torants, but the one commonly employed is the Tarta- 
rized Antimony. In pneumonia, catarrh, pertussis, and 
some forms of asthma, it is given in a dose of one-eighth 
of a grain repeated every second or third hour. It is also 
frequently added to other expectorants. ‘ 


IpecacuaNHa.—JIpecacuan is’ similar to antimony 
in its operation, and has been given im the same diseases 
in a dose of two or three grains. 


Drérratrs.—Foxglove, in dose of halfa grain, has 
been employed as an expectorant in asthma. : 


Nicotrrana:—Tobacco, in the form of its watery 
extract, has been highly recommended as an expectorant 
in chronic catarrh and humoral asthma. Its dose one, 
two or three grains. | ' 


Scriua. (See p. 140.) —Squill is one of the most pow- 
erful of the medicines classed as expectorants. It is con- 
sidered as too stimulating to be administered where the 
inflammatory diathesis is prevalent; but when that is di- 
minished, it is given with safety and advantage im pneu- 
monia, in catarrh, pertussis and asthma. Its dose is one 
grain of the dried root,-halfa drachm of the squill vinegar, 
or one drachm of the syrup. Its efficacy is increased by 
combining it with tartrite of antimony, or mild muriat of 
mercury. | petit ja 
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ih. d ; ’ 
Anuive sativum. Garlic. Hexand. 'Monogyn. Lilia- ; 
ceé. Radix. South of Europe. 


: Tue root.of this plant, which is of the bulbous kind, 
has, when recent, a strong foetid smell and acrid taste. 
By being long kept it becomes shrivelled and inert. Its 
taste and smell are extracted by water by infusion; by 
decoction they are nearly lost. By distillation it.affords 
an essential oil odorous and acrid. 

Garlic is a stimulant, capable of acting as a diuretic, 
diaphoretic and expectorant; hence its use in dropsy, 
rheumatalgia, and humoral asthma. Its dose is half a 
drachm or two scruples. It is swallowed whole, or made 
into pills with soap. A syrup prepared by digesting it in 
vinegar, and boiling the fluid with the due proportion of 
sugar, has been frequently used as an expectorant. [x- 
ternally it is applied asa stimulant and rubefacient. 


Offic. Prep.—Syr: Alli. Dub. ~ 


PoLYGALA SENEGA. Seneka. Rattlesnake-root. Dia- 
delph. Octand. Lomentac. Radia. North America. 


. Tue taste of this root is bitter and pungent. Its active 
matter is extracted partially: by water, ‘completely by 
alkohol. 

_. Seneka has been frequently employed as an expectorant 
in pneumonia, after the highly inflammatory stage has 
been subdued. Its dose is from ten to twenty grains, but 

_ itis generally used in the form of decoction, of which, 

when prepared according to the formula of the Edin- 

__ burgh College, one ounce, or one ounce and & half may be 

4 pase every second or third hour. 


Offic. Prep.—Dec: Polygal: Seneg. Ed. 


Aum onracum. Ammoniac. Gumsi-resina. 


Tuis gum-resin is brought from Egypt and the East 
Indies; the tree which produces it is unknown. It is in 
large masses, or, when of the best quality, in small round 


A 
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fragments, yellow on the surface, and white within. It 
has a faint smell, anda nauseous taste. It contains nearly 
half its weight of resin, which is dissolved by alkohol. 
Water triturated with it forms a milky-like mixture. 
Gum-ammoniac is principally employed as an expecto- 
rant, and is frequently prescribed in asthma and chronic 
catarrh. Its dose is from ten to thirty grains; it is given 
under the form of pill, or diffused in water, and is fre- 
quently combined with squill or tartrite of antimony. Ex- 
ternally it is applied as a discutient, under the form of 
plaster, to white swelling of the knee, and to ‘indolent 
tumors. Be Dita 5 
The process ordered in the London Pharmacopeeia for 
its purification, rather injures than improves iti, 3 
Offic. Prep.—Ammon: Purif. Emp: Amm: cum 
Hydr. Lac Ammon. Lond. ae 3 Ss 


Assarortrpa. (See p. 89.) — This gum-resin Is not 


inferior to ammoniac as an expectorant in asthma and 
pertussis. It is given ina dose from ten to twenty grains. 


— Myrrua. Myrrh. Gummi-resina. 


Mrrru is the produce of Arabia and Abyssinia; the 
plant from which it is obtained is unknown. It is in small 
irregular pieces of a brown colour, has a fragrant smell, 
and a warm bitter taste. It consists of gum and resin; its 
virtues residing chiefly inthe latter. Alkohol dissolves 
the resin: Water boiled on the myrrh dissolves the gum, 
to which part of the resin adhers, and this evaporated 
affords the watery. extract. © AF, DURA 

Myrrh is an expectorant, which has been regarded as 
too stimulating to be employed in pneumonic affections, 
or in phthisis, but which has been often employed in asth- 
ma and chronic catarrh. Its dose 1s from ten to twenty 
erains. The watery, extract.which has been pr rred by 
many physicians to the myrrh itself, seems to be an inju- 
dicious preparation, as the myrrh is merely weakened in 
power. The tincture of myrrh is in common use exter- ~ 
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nally:as'a stimulating application to foul ulcers, and to 
spongy gums. . | ie Dy eae 
» Offices Prepi—Tinct: Myrrh. Ed.—P: Myrrh: C. 
DonATE AIOE tt | 3 tel 


Sryrax Bewzorn. Benzoinum. Benzoin or Benjamin. 
~ Decand. Monogyn. Bicornes. Balsamum. East Indes. 


_. Tuisbalsam, obtained by exudation, is in brittle masses, 
composed of brown and white fragments; its smell is 
fragrant; it has little taste. It consists almost wholly of re- 
sin, and is therefore nearly entirely soluble in alkohol. It 
likewise contains a portion of a peculiar acid, which, as it 
exists in greater quantity in it than in any other vegeta- 
ble matter, isnamed Acid of Benzoin. It is obtained from 
it by sublimation; is in white brilliant scales, retams the 
flavour of the benzoin, and with acidity has likewise a 
degree of pungency. J | 

_ Benzoin is rarely employed in medicine. Its: acid. is 
used as'an expectorant in asthma, ina dose of ten or filteen 
grains; but it is probably a medicine of little power. It en- 
ters into the composition of the ammoniated and cam- 
phorated tinctures of opium. bo 7a! 


Office. Prep.—T: Benz: C. <d. 


STYRAX OFFICINALE. Storax. . Decand. Monogyn. 


_ Bicornes. Balsamum. S. of Europe, Asia. 


ly used’ as an expectorant, but is now little regarded. 


~Torurrera patsamum. Balsamum Tolutanum. Bal- 
samof Tolu. Decand. Monogyn. Lomentac. . South 
7 America. i . : 

Tout balsam is obtained from incisions in the trunk 
of the tree; it thickens, and in time becomes concrete; 
it has’a fragrant odour, and a warm sweetish taste. It 
dissolves entirely in alkchol, and communicates tts odour 
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and taste to water by boiling. It contains acid of benzoin. 
This is the mildest of all the balsams. It has been used 
as an expectorant, but its powers are very inconsiderable, 
and it is at present employed principally on account of its 
flavour. | : 


Offic. Prep.—Syr: Toluif: Bals. T: Toluif: B. Ed. © : 


: j oe 8 a 
MvyROXOLON PERUIFERUM. Balsamum Peruvianum. 
Peruvian Balsam. Decand. Monogyn. Lomentacee. 
South America. | | bias sda dape 


Turs balsam is said to be extracted by boiling the. 
bark and young branches of the tree with water, but it is 
more probable, as affirmed by others, that it 1s obtained 
by exudation. It is thick and viscid, of a reddish-brown 
colour, has a strong fragrant smell, and a bitter pungent 
taste. It affords a small portion of essential oil by distil. 
lation, and of acid of benzoin by sublimation. Its re- 
maining matter is resinous. It is entirely soluble in al- 
kohol.. >) ri rem 

Peruvian balsam is considerably stimulant. It has 
been employed as an expectorant in asthma, and as a re- 
medy in paralysis, chronic rheumatism, and leucorrheea. 
Its dose is from five to fifteen grains. 


Ofc. Prep.—T: Bals: Per. Lond. 


AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. Balsamum Gileadense. Balsam 
or Balm of Gilead. Octand. Monogyn. Dumose. 


Arabia. 


Tuts balsam, obtained by incisions made in the trunk 
of the tree, is highly fragrant, and is so much valued in 
the east, that it is said not to be imported into Europe. 
A coarser kind is met with, obtained by strong decoction 
of the branches and leaves, and adulterated by various 
mixtures. This is of a yellow colour, and thick consis- 
tence; its taste is warm and bitter; its flavour somewhat 
fragrant. It is soluble in alkohol. | Veli. 

The medicinal virtues of the genuine balsam of Gilead 
have been very highly rated, undoubtedly with much ex- 
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aggeration. The common balsam is scarcely used; but 
its qualities seem to be very similar to those of the bal- 


sam of Tolu, with perhaps more acrimony. 
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~ . SraLacoGuEs are substances which increase the quan- 
tity of the salivary discharge. This may be effected by 
the mastication of certain acrid substances, or by the in- 
ternal exhibition of certain medicines. | 

_ Of those which act in the latter mode, Mercury is the 
only one that uniformly produces this effect. No satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given of this peculiar power 
which it exerts; and the inquiry why it should be parti- 
cularly directed to the salivary glands, appears as fruit- 
- less as that into the specific virtue of any medicine. ‘It 
does not from its sialagogue power appear to be of ad- 
vantage in the treatment of any disease; salivation being 
only a test of its action on the system, but not in itself of 
. any utility. | 

The remaining sialagogues are those which act merely 
by topical application by mastication, and from their acrid 
stimulating quality. By increasing the salivary discharge, 
they have been found of service in toothach, and, as has 
been supposed, in some kinds of headach. 
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HypRARGYRUS.: 
ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. 
™ ARuUM MACULATUM. 
AMOMUM ZINGIBER. 
DaPHNE MEZEREUM. 
~NicoTiaANA TABACUM. 
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Hyprarcyrus. (p. 94.) Mercury.—All the prepara- 
tions of this metal, when given in sufficient quantity, ex- 
cite salivation, accompanied with a sense of heat, and 
swelling in the gums. It is an effect from which, as has 
just been observed, no advantage appears to be derived. 


ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. Pellitory of Spain. Syngenes. 


Polygam. superfl. Composite. Radix. South of Europe. 


Tuts root, though cultivated in this country, is gene- 
rally imported from Spain. Its taste is hot and acrid, its 
acrimony residing in a resinous principle. It isa remedy 
which, from stimulating the salivary glands, and exciting 
a discharge of saliva, is used in toothach, and sometimes 
gives relief. It has also been chewed in palsy of the-mus- 
cles of the throat. | oi. SURMISE 


Arum macuutatum. Wake-Robin. Gynand. Polyand. 
Piperite. Radix. Indigenous. he aie 


Tuer root of this plant, when recent, is extremely 
acrid; by drying, its acrimony is much impaired. It re- 
sembles pellitory, and may be applied to the same pur- 
poses, but its pungency is unpleasant. Internally, it has 
been used as a stimulant. a3 | fli . 


Offic. Prep.—Conserv: Ari. seed 


Gincer and Mezereum have in like manner from 
their acrimony been sometimes used as sialagogues. 
The use of Tozacco for the same purpose is sufficiently 
well known. | 


f 
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__. Erruines are medicines which occasion a discharge 
from the nostrils, either of a mucous or serous fluid. 
They all operate by direct application, and. generally in ~ 
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consequence of a greater or less degree of acrimony 
which they possess.. Their practical uses, it is evident, 
must be very limited. By the evacuation they occasion, 
it is supposed that they may diminish the quantity of 
uid in the neighbouring. vessels; and that they hence 
muy prove useful in rheumatic affections of these parts, 
in headach, pain of the ear, and ophthalmia. ‘They are 
sometimes used with advantage in some of these affec- 
tions. It has likewise been imagined that they may be of 
use in preventing apoplexy. | 


ee 
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. Iris FLORENTINA. 
| AiscuULUS HIPPOCASTANUM. 
(>) ORIGANUM MAJORANA. 
LAVANDULA SPICA. 
 ASARUM EUROPAUM. 
VERATRUM ALBUM. 
‘NIcotTiANA TABACUM. 
EvurHorBIA OFFICINALIS. 


SuB-SULPHAS HYDRARGYRI.. . 


Irnts FLorENTINA. Florentine Orris. 7riand. Monogyn. 
ery Ensata. Radix. South of Europe. 


Tue root of this plant, freed from its outer bark, is 
white and wrinkled, has a pleasant odour, and slightly 
bitter taste. It is a mild sternutatory, and enters into the 
composition of some cephalic snuffs, principally on ac: 
count of its fragrance. , 
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Ziscurvs urppocastanum. Horse-Chesnut. Hep- 
—tand. Monogyn. Trihilate. Semen. Cortex. 





Tue fruit of this tree is principally farinaceous. It 
acts as a moderate sternatutory. The bark is bitter, and 


has been proposed as a-substitute for Peruvian Bark. 


~Oricanum MAyorAana. Sweet Marjoram. Didynam. 


Gymnosperm. Verticillate. Herba. South of Europe. 


The leaves of this herb have an aromatic odour, and, 
when dried and powdered, a slight errhine power. 


Lavanputa spica. Lavender. Didynam. Gymno- 
sperm. Verticillat. Spice florentes. S. of Eur. 


LAVENDER flowers have a fragrant smell, and a warm 
bitterish taste. They yield a quantity of essential oil, 


which is employed in medicine. as a, stimulant, when 


~ combined with alkohol, and other aromatics. The dried 
~ leaves in powder are slightly errhine, ; . 


Off. Prep. Spiv: Lavand: Sp.‘T:, Lav: C. £d. 


Nicotiana. Tobacco. (See p. 82.) 
Tue powdered leaves of Tobacco’ are in common use 
as an errhine; the powder of its dried leaves being the 
basis of the different kinds of snuff. Uae nt Na os dans 


Asarum Evrop#um. Asarabaeca. Dodecand. Mono- 
‘gyn. Sarmentac. Folia. Indigenous. 


Tue leaves of this plant possess a greater degree of 
errhine power than any of those hitherto noticed, and 


- are employed as the basis of the officinal sternutatory 


powders. 


Offic. Prep.—P: Asar: Europ: C. £d. 
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Veratrum axsum. Helleborus Albus. White Helle- 
bore. Polygam. Monee. Lilidcee. Radix. South of 
Europe. nee | , ne 


Tue root of this plant has a strong disagreeable smell 
when fresh, which is lost by drying, and an acrid taste 
which is retained. Snuffed up the nostrils in very 
small quantity, it.excites violent sneezing, with a sense 
of heat, and a copious discharge. ‘Taken internally, in 
the dose of a few grains, it acts as a violent emetic: and 
cathartic.. Externally, when mixed with lard, or in the 
form of decoction, it is used as an application in some 

cutaneous diseases. | | chats 
_ Offic. Prep.—T: Verat: A. Ed.—Dec: Helleb: 
Alb. Lond.—Ung: Helleb: A. Dud. 


Evpnorsia orricinatis. Dodecand. Trigynia. Gum- 
| mi-resina. Africa. 


Tuts substance, which is of a resinous: nature, is in 
small round fragments, having scarcely any smell, but 
a very acrimonious taste. It is never given internally. 
Its powder is the most violent of all the errhines, occa- 
sioning a copious discharge, with a sense of heat, and. 
even inflammation. Hence it is perhaps never employ- 
ed.. Externally it has been used as a rubefacient or 
vesicatory. _ | 


SuB-sULPHAS HYDRARGYRI. Sub-sulphat of Mercury. 
(See p- 97.) 3 


_ Turs preparation of mercury has been recommended 
as an errhine in chronic ophthalmia; one grain of it 
being mixed with six or eight grains of any mild vege- 
table powder, and snuffed up the nostrils occasionally. 
‘ ea i 
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Cuass XIUL—EPISPASTICS anv RUBEFA- » 
| CIENTS. 


Tues, as they operate on the same principles, and 
produce the same effects only in different degrees, may 
be considered merely as subdivisions of one class. 


nee mae = 


EPISPASTICS anp RUBEFACIENTS. | 


MELOE VESICATORIUS. 
AMMONIA. 

Prix BURGUNDICA. 
SINAPIS ALBA. 
ALLIUM SATIVUM. 


\ 


EPISPASTICS. 


Errspastics are those substances which are capable, 
when applied to the surface of the body, of producing a 
serous or puriform discharge, by exciting a previous 
state of inflammation. The term, though comprehending 
likewise issues and setons, is more commonly restricted 
to blisters, —those applications which, exciting inflamma- 
tion on the skin, occasion a thin serous fluid to be poured 
from the exhalants, raise the cuticle, and form the ap- 
pearance of 4 vesicle. This effectarises from their strong 
stimulating power, and to this stimulant operation, and 
the pain they excite, are to be ascribed the advantages 
derived from them in the treatment of disease. The 
evacuation they occasion is too inconsiderable to have 
any effect. Xs | 

It is a principle sufficiently established with regard to 
the living system, that where a morbid action exists, it 
may often be removed by inducing an action of a differ- 
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ent kind in the same or in a neighbouring part. On this 
principle is explained the utility of blisters in local inflam- 
mation and spasmodic action, and it regulates their appli- 
cation in pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, phrenitis, angina, 
rheumatism, colic, and spasmodic affections of the sto- 
mach; diseases in which they are employed with the most 
marked advantage. | hsisthil 
_A similar principle exists with respect to pain; €xcit- 
ing one pain often relieves another. Hence blisters’ often 
give relief in toothach, and some other painful affec- 
TIONG BOL FO EO | MIEN LR 
Lastly, blisters, by their operation, communicate a sti- 
mulus to the whole system, and raise the vigour of the 
circulation. Hence, in part, their utility in fevers of the 
typhoid kind, though in such cases they are used with 
still more advantage to obviate or remove local inflam- 
mation. iow ) 


MELOE VESICATORIUS. Cantharis. (See p. 177.) 


Tuts is the substance employed for blistering. The 
powdered cantharides is mixed with lard and wax, so as 
to form a plaster of a proper consistence, which is appli- 
ed to the part for ten or twelve hours. The vesicle is then 
cut, and the inflamed part dressed with any mild oit- 
ment. : | 
_. After a blister has been raised, it is often of advantage 
to convert the serous into a purulent discharge, by excit- 
ing suppuration, or to form what is termed an Issue. 
This is done by applying to the blistered part any acrid 
stimulating ointment; one, for example, containing a 
‘small proportion of powdered cantharides; or any foreign 
body, retained on the inflamed part, answers the same 
purpose by the irritation it keeps up. When by any of 
these means:a puriform discharge is established in a part, 
considerable effects arise from the morbid action which it 
‘excites, and the evacuation it occasions. It is a practice 
often employed with advantage in asthma, paralysis, and 
a variety of chronic affections... | 


” 


Ruseracients excite Saitue aad: Seesas butel in 
a less degree than blisters, so that no fluid is discharged. 
They stimulate the system in general, and. obviate local 
inflammation, and are used for nearly the same purposes 
as blisters... 

Any stimulating application may ha used. for this 
purpose. 

CanTHaripEs added ina small proportion toa plags 
ter, or the Tincture of Cantharides applied by friction 
to a part, is often employed as a rubefacient,, u 

Ammonia mixed with one, two, or three parts of ex- 
pressed oil, forms a liniment frequently used for this 
purpose in rheumatism, angina, and other cases of local 
inflammation. 


Offic. shies —QOl: Ammon. £d. 


habs ABIES. Pix safeties Buren Pitch. Mo- 
necia. Monadelph. Conifera.. Resina. 


Tus nite dete: is obtained. by exudation, from: inci- 
sions in the trunk of the tree. )It-is boiled: with a small 
quantity of water ;»is strained; and when cold, forms a 
concrete resinous matter. ga. 8 spread upon leather: and 
applied to the skin, excites a slight degree of inflamma- 
tion, and exudation of serous fluid. It is used with ans 
vantage in catarrh, pertussis and dyspnea. 


Offe. Prep. Emp: Pic: Burg. Dud. 


| senann Mustard. (See page: 141).—The Sioithe of 
mustard-seed, mixed with an equal part ‘of wheat-flour 
or crumbs of bréad, and made intoa paste with vinegar, 
forms what is termed a Sinapism, which acts as a power- 
ful rubefacient. . It is applied to the soles of the feet in 
typhoid fevers, where their is extreme debility, or de- 
termination to the head. It is also used in the same man- 
ner in comatose affections.. 


Offic. Prep.—Catap: Sinapeos. Lond. 
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 Aritium. Garlick. (See p. 189).——-The bruised root 
of this plant, applied to the soles of the feet, produces 
effects similar to those of the sinapism, and is used for 
the same purpose. | Jat ofMT Havas 


 ) REMEDIES ACTING CHEMICALLY. 
Crass XIV.—REFRIGERANTS. 


. THE remedies comprized under this class have been 
usually defined, Substances which directly diminish the 
force of the circulation, and reduce the heat of the body, 


PERCE Yt 


tion of the mode in which animal temperature is generat- 
ed, to point out how their trivial refrigerant effects may 
be produced. siete 
_ It has been. sufficiently established, that the consump- 
- tion of oxygen in the lungs is materially influenced by 
the nature of the ingesta received into the stomach; that 
it is increased by animal food and spiritous liquors, and 
in general by whatever substances contain a compara- 
tively small quantity of oxygen in their composition. 

But the superior temperature of animals is derived from 
_ the consumption of oxygen gas by respiration. An in- 
- crease of that consumption must necessarily, therefore, 
occasion a greater evolution of caloric in the system, and 
of course an increase of temperature, while a diminution 
in the consumption of oxygen must have an opposite 
) effect. If, therefore, when the temperature of the body 
_ is morbidly increased, substancés be introduced into the 


~~ 
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stomach, containing a large proportion of oxygen, éspeci- 
ally in a state of loose combination, and capable of being 
assimilated by the digestive powers, the nutritious matter 
received into the blood must contain a larger proportion 
of oxygen than usual; less of that principle will be con- 
sumed in the lungs, by which means less caloric being 
evolved, the temperature of the body must be reduced; 
and this operating as a reduction of stimulus, will dimi- 
nish the number and force of the contractions of the 

heart. } | 

It might be supposed that any effect of this kind must 
be trivial, and it actually is so. It is, as Cullen has re- 
marked, not very evident to our senses, nor easily sub- 
jected to experiment, and is found only in consequence 
of frequent repetitions. ie 

The principal refrigerants are the Acids, especially 
those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. As these con- 
tain a large proportion of concrete oxygen in a state of 
loose combination, their refrigerant power may be ex- 
plained on the above principle. The Neutral Salts form the 
remaining division of refrigerants; they are much inferior 
in power; and what refrigerant quality they do exert, 
probably arises from the same cause. In some of them, 
it may be increased by the sensation of cold they excite 
in the stomach, which is equivalent to an abstraction of 
stimulus. CONEY iy OE et 
It is obvious, that the indication to be fulfilled by the 
use of refrigerants, is the reduction of the morbidly in- 
creased temperature. Hence they are administered in sy- 
nocha and other inflammatory affections, and likewise in 
fevers of the typhoid kind. | 6 sk 


f 
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Cirrus AURANTIUM. 
CiTRUS MEDICA. 
 TAMARINDUS INDICA. 
AcIDUM ACETOSUM, 
SurPER-TARTRIS POTASSA. 
NITRAS POTASS&. 
Boras soD#. 


bias Kiso eXCIDS. 


Aut acids are supposed to be Refrigerants; but the 
vegetable acids are allowed to possess this power in a 
more eminent degree. 

The native vegetable acids are found chiefly in the 
fruits of vegetables. The sour juice of these fruits con- 
sists either of the Citric or Malic Acids, or more fre- 
quently of a mixture of both. The citric acid is that which 
is most largely employed, as it forms chiefly the acid 
juice of the orange and lemon, the two acid fruits in 
common medicinal use. 


_ Cirrus AURANTIUM- (Page 114). The Orange. 
RAY Succus fructus. 


Tue juice of this fruit is sour, accompanied in the 
variety termed the China Orange with a degree of sweet- 
ness, in the Seville Orange with a slight bitterness. The 
- former is used as a refrigerant in febrile affections, and 
- as a remedy in scurvy. 


‘Cirrus Mepica. Lemonum. Lemon. (Page. 114). 
firs) > EE Succus fructis. | 


_ Tue juice of this fruit consists of nearly pure citric 
acid, mixed with saccharine and mucilaginous matter. 
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It is perhaps the most powerful of the class of refrige- 
rants; it may be considered as & remedy nearly infallible 
in scurvy, and of late it has been used with apparent ad- 
vantage in syphilis, though its anti-venereal power seems 
to be inferior to that of the nitric acid. 

This acid is likewise in use as a refrigerant, when com- 
bined with potash or ammonia, forming the common sa- 
line mixture. It is probable, however, that by this com- 
bination its refrigerant quality is diminished.’ When, the 
mixture of lemon-juice with carbonat of potash is swal- 
lowed, during the effervescence excited by their mutual 
action, it is found frequently effectual in checking vomit- 
ing, and is often used for that purpose; a virtue probably 
owing in a great measure to the action of the carbonic 
acid on the stomach. - | 

‘Tamarinpbus inpica. Tamarind. (See p.:152.).,.,. 


Tue pulp of this fruit contains a large quantity of acid, 
found to be primcipally the Tartarous;’ partly pure, and 
partly combined with potash, forming acidulous taririte, . 
mixed also with citric acid. -A solution of it in Water is 
a common cooling beverage in febrile affections. ~ 


Acrpum acEeTosum. Acetum. Acetous Acid. Vinegar. 


Tuts acid is the product of fermentation from. solu- 
‘tions of saccharine matter, or sweet vegetable juices, 
and appears to be formed by the oxygenation of the 
alkohol formed in the first stage of the fermentative pro- 
cess. In common vinegar, the acid is mixed with sac-. - 
charine and mucilaginous matter, and with a portion of 
tartarous acid; it is freed from these by distillation, 
though it remains still diluted with a large portion of — 
water. It is obtained in a purer and more concentrated _ 
state, by decomposing any of the alkaline or earthy ~ 
acetites by sulphuric acid. When the metallic acetites are 
decomposed by heat, the acid is slightly changed in com- 
position, and acetic acid formed. ear 
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As a refrigerant, vinegar has been occasionally em- 
ployed in febrile affections. It is also given as an antidote 
to the vegetable poisons. Externally, it is used as an ap- 
plication to burns, and as a discutient. In pharmacy, it is 
employed as the solvent of the active matter of several 
vegetable substances. | 

Offic. Prep.—Acid: Acet: Dis. Acid: Acet: Arom, 
Acid: Acet: Camph. Syr: Acid: Acet. Ed. 


SuPER-TARTRIS POTASS&. 


From the excess of acid which this salt contains, it 
possesses the virtues of a refrigerant. A solution of it in 
a large quantity of water, sweetened with sugar, forms a 
cooling beverage, used in febrile affections, and recom- 
mended, especially in hospital practice, by its cheapness. 


Nirras potassa. Nitrat of Potash. Nitre. (See p. 169.) 


Tuts salt is not unfrequently used as a refrigerant in 
acute inflammatory diseases. Itis given in a dose of from 
five to fifteen grains repeated every four or five hours. 
When given in larger doses, it occasions severe nausea, 
and pain of the stomach. It is often also used in the form 
of garglé in the different species of cynanche, one drachm 
being dissolved in six or eight ounces of water. 


Boras sop. Borat of Soda. Borax. 


Tuts salt, consisting of boracic acid, united with soda, 
_ the soda being slightly in excess, is brought from Thibet, 
where it is found in a native state.. It is purified in Eu- 
rope by crystallization; its taste is cool; it is soluble in 
eighteen parts of cold, and six of hot water. It is decom- 
posed by several of the acids. 

Borax is never used internally in modern practice, nor 
_ does it appear to possess any activity. Its solution is in 
common use as a cooling gargle; and mixed with an 
equal part of sugar, it is used in the form of powdcr, 
to remove the aphthous crust from the tongue in chil- 
dren. 2B ° 
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AntaAcrps are remedies which obviate acidity in the 
stomach. Their action is purely chemical, as they merely 
combine with the acid present, and neutralize it. They 
are only palliatives, the generation of acidity being to be 


prevented by restoring the tone of the stomach, and its 


vessels. Dyspepsia and Diarrhea are the diseases in 
which they are employed. ! 
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ANTACIDS. 


PoTaAssa. 

Sopa. 

AMMONIA. 

Cae. | 
CARBONAS CALCIS. 
MAGNESIA. 


ALKALIES.—These are sometimes used to correct 
acidity. The solution of Pure Potash (Aqua Potassz), is 
used for this purpose in a dose of fifteen drops; or from 


five to fifteen grains of carbonat of potash or soda, dis- | 


solved in water, are given. The solution of soda or pot- 

ash, super-saturated with carbonic acid, is more fre- 

quently used, as being more pleasant. 4-0. 
Ammonia has been recommended as preferable to 


every other antacid, from twenty to forty drops of the — 


Aqua Ammonie being given in a cupful of water. — 


Aqua Calcis, Lime-water, is likewise used to correct 


acidity, six or eight ounces being taken occasionally... 


Carsonas caucis. (P. 133.)—Of this there are two — 
varieties medicinally employed, Creta Alba, and Lapilli 
Cancrorum: the former named by the Edinburgh Col-_ 
lege, Carbonas Calcis Mollior, and the latter, Carbonas — 


Calcis Durior. 
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Creta aLBa. White Chalk.—This| is a carbonat of 
lime, found abundantly in nature; it always contains 
more or less argillaceous and siliceous earths. From the 
grosser impurities with which it is mixed, it is freed by 
levigation and washing. It is then termed Prepared Chalk, 
(Creta Preeparata.) | 

Chalk is an antacid in very common use. As the salt 
it forms with the acid in the stomach has no purgative 
quality, it is the one commonly employed to check diar- 
rhea proceeding from acidity. It is given in a dose of 
one or two drachms, with the addition of a small quantity 
of any aromatic. The chalk potion of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia affords the best form for administering it. 


CarBonas caLcis purior. Cancrorum Lapilli et 
Chelze. Cancer Astacus. Cancer Pagurus. 


4 


In the head and stomach of the river craw-fish are 
found certain concretions, consisting of carbonat of lime, 
with animal matter. These are prepared by levigation, 
and washing with water. They are termed Lapilli Can- 
crorum preparati, formerly Oculi Cancrorum prezparati. 
The tips of the claws of the common sea-crab, are pre- 
eisely similar in composition, and are prepared in the 
same manner. They are named Chelz Cancrorum pre- 
paratz. ! : 

- Both these substances are carbonats of lime, free from 
the other earths which chalk always contains, and there- 
fore preferable to it for medicinal use. — ) 


Macwnesia. Carbonas Magnesiz. (See p. 153.) 


Macyesta, either pure, or in the state of carbona, is 
used as an antacid: the former in the dose of twenty or 
thirty grains; the latter in double that quantity. The salt 
it affords, with the acid in the stomach, proves slightly 
purgative; and this is the only reason for distinction in 
practice between this earth and the carbonat of lime. — 


\ 
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LiTHONTRIPTICS are medicines supposed to be capa- 
ble of dissolving urinary calculi. Their operation is en- 
tirely chemical. - 

The researches of modern chemists have proved, that 
these calculi in general consist principally of a peculiar 
animal acid, named the Lithic or Uric Acid. With this 
substance the alkalies are capable of uniting, and of form- 
ing a soluble compound; and these are accordingly the 
sole Lithontriptics. | 

From the exhibition of alkaline remedies, the symp- 
toms arising from a stone in the bladder are very gene- 
rally alleviated; and they can be given to such an extent, 
that the urine becomes sensibly alkaline, and is even ca- 
pable of exerting a solvent power on these concretions. 
Their administration cannot, however, be continued to 
this extent for any considerable length of time, from the 
strong irritation they produce on the stomach and urinary 
organs. The use, therefore, of the alkalies as solvents, or 
lithontriptics, is now scarcely ever attempted; they are 
employed merely to prevent the increase of the concre- 
tion, and to palliate the painful symptoms, which they do, 
"apparently by preventing the generation of lithic acid, or 
the separation of it by the kidneys; the urine is thus 
rendered less irritating, and the surface of the calculus is 
allowed to become smooth. | 

When the alkalies are employed with this view, they 
are generally given saturated, or even super-saturated, 
with carbonic acid. This renders them much less rrrita- 
ting. It at the same time diminishes, indeed, their solvent 
power; for the alkaline carbonats exert no action on the 
urinary calculi: But they are still equally capable of cor- 
recting that acidity in the prime vie, which is the cause 
of the deposition of the lithic acid from the urine, and 
therefore serve equally to palliate the disease. And when 
their acrimony is thus lessened, their use can be continued 
for any length of time. 
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LITHONTRIPTICS: 


Porassa. 
CARBONAS POTASSE. 
Sopa. 

CARBONAS SOD. 
SAPO ALBUS. 

Cx. 


ONT 


TE 


Porassa. Potash. 


Tuts alkali is obtained from the incineration of the 
woody parts of vegetables. The ashes are washed with 
water; the potash partly combined with carbonic acid, 
and smaller portions of neutral salts are separated from 
the carbonaceous matter; and the dry mass obtained by 
evaporation of this solution, is the Potash of commerce. 
The sub-carbonat of potash is obtained pure from this 
by solution and evaporation; and the pure potash by 
adding lime to the sub-carbonat, to abstract its carbonic 
‘acid. ° | 

The solution of potash, the Aqua Potassz of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia, may be given as a lithontriptic, or 
solvent of urinary calculus, in a dose of fifteen or twenty 
drops morning and evening, increasing it gradually as far 
as the stomach can bear. It is rendered less irritating 
when given in a large quantity of some gelatinous or mu- 
cilaginous liquor; but even with any management it can- 
not be long continued in a large dose, and therefore it is 
now seldom used. | as 

- The form under which this alkali is generally used, is 
the solution super-saturated. with carbonic acid. Taken 
regularly to the extent of one or two pounds in the day, 
it relieves the painful symptoms which calculus produces. 
Offic. Prep.—Aq: Super-Carb: Potass. Aq: Fotass. 
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Sopa.—This alkali is obtained from the combustion 
-of a number of sea- plants. ‘The ashes semivitrified by 

the heat, form the Barilla of commerce, from which the 
carbonat of soda is extracted by solution in water and 
crystallization. Its crystals ‘contain half their weight of 
water of crystallization, and are soluble in two parts of 
cold, and in an equal part of boiling water. 

Asa lithontriptic, or rather as a “palliative i in calculus, 
soda is given in the form of the watery solution, super- 
saturated with carbonic acid. Of this from one to two 
pounds are taken daily. 

Another form in which the carbonat of soda,is s given, 
is that of pill. The crystals are exposed to a very gentle 
heat, till they lose their water of crystallization, and the 
dry powder obtained is made into pills with soap. Of 
these half a drachm or a drachm are taken in the course 
of the day. 

Office Prep. nendeg: Super- Carb: Sode. Ed. 


Sapo ALBUS:—Soap i is a form under which the fixed 
alkalies have been administered in calculous affections. 
_ It is a chemical combination of expressed oil with potash 
or soda. In the purer soaps, soda is employed, with the 
mildest vegetable expressed oils. It is white, but some- | 
times designedly coloured, by the addition to the soap, — 
while fluid, of a solution of sulphat of iron. 

The acrimony of the alkali is much diminished by: its 
combination with the oil, and cn this account soap has 
been preferred as a lithontriptic, one or two ounces being 
taken in the course of the day. From the oil it contains, 
it is nauscous, and in such large doses Bene ally. offensive a 
to the stomach. 5 abiegk seein Ge 


PALES 


Care arith: in the form of lime-water, has beer ee ; 


in calculus, in the quantity of a quart or more daily ; . and ie 


it may prove useful by correcting acidity. 


it ve Rs and astringents have been found of service 
in calculous cases, evidently by restoring the tone of the 
stomach, and thus preventing the generation of acid. But 
they cannot be considered as Lithontriptics. 
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| Crass XVI.—ESCHAROTICS. 


Escuarorics are substances capable of dissolving 
animal matter; applied to the skin, they erode it, and to 
an ulcer, they remove its surface. They are employed to 
consume excrescences, to open an ulcer, and to change 
the diseased surface of a sore already. existing. The 
action is entirely chemical. 





————— 


ESCHAROTICS. 


AcIDA MINERALIA. 
Porassa. 

; NITRAS ARGENTI. 

. MuriAsS ANTIMONII. 
ROT SuLPHAS CUPRI. 

ESS ACETIS CUPRI. 
MuriaAsS HYDRARGYRI. 
SuB-NITRAS HYDRARGYRI. 
Ox1IDUM ARSENICI ALBUM. 
JUNIPERUS SABINA. | 


Tue Minerat Acips act rapidly as Escharotics, 
but from being fluid they can seldom be conveniently 
applied. Oe 4 | | 


~Porassa. (See p. 209.)—Pure Potash, in its solid 

state, forms a powerful escharotic; mixed with a quanti- 
ty of lime, it becomes rather milder. The one was for- 
merly termed Causticum Commune Acerrimum; the 
other, Causticum Commune Mitius. Either of them is 
made into a paste with soap, and applied to the part. _ 


Nitras ARGENTI. Causticum | Lunare.—Nitrat. of 
Silver, fused and run into moulds, forms the caustic 
which is most frequently employed. It is merely moisten- 
ed, and the part intended to be eroded, touched with it. 


0...  -- SRST res: 


Mourias’ ANTIMONII.—This js a caustic which has 
been used, but it is inconvenient from being in the fluid 
form, from which it cannot be confined to the part. 


SULPHAS cuPrRi1.—This salt is a mild escharotic, and 
solutions of it are frequently used for the general purposes 
to which escharotics are applied. | 


AcETis cupri. Acetite of Copper. /Erugo Afris. Ver- 
digrise. 


In its escharotic power, the acetite of copper is still 
milder, than the sulphat. 


MuriaS HYDRARGYRI coRROsiIvUs. Corrosive Mu- 
riat of Mercury. : , 


Tis preparation of Mercury is frequently employed 
as an escharotic. Its solution in water, in the proportion 
of one grain to the ounce, is in particular applied to vene- 
teal ulcers. | 


SUB-NITRAS HYDRARGYRI. Sub-nitrat of Mercury. 


Turis is employed with the same intention as the pre- 


ceding. It is sprinkled on the part in powder, or is ap- 
plied mixed with lard in the form of ointment. 


OxIDUM ARSENICI ALBUM. (See p. 101.) 


Warre oxyd of arsenic has been frequently employ- _ 


ed as an external application to cancer, and acts in part 


at least by its escharotic power. It was first introduced 


as an empirical remedy, and was applied, mixed with 
several vegetable powders, and made into a paste with 
the yolk of an egg. By surgeons it is generally used in 
the form of solution, ten grains being dissolved in one 
ounce of water, and this solution applied by a pencil to 
the sore. It not unfrequently amends the discharge, 
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causes the sore to contract in size, and cases have even. 
been related of its having effected a cure. Violent pain 
is sometimes produced by its application; and in some 
cases, from its continuance, the general system appears 
to be affected. It requires, therefore, to be used with 
caution. " | r 
JUNIPERUS SABINA. Savine. (See p. 166.) 

Tue powdered leavesof savine possess an acrid power, 
whence they are employed as escharotic, The powder 
sprinkled on warts or excresences removes them, or 
made into an ointment with lard, is used as an applica- 
tion to old ulcers, and to some obstinate cutaneous af- 
fections. . 


EEE 
REMEDIES ACTING MECHANICALLY. 


Crass XVIUI.—ANTHELMINTICS. 


ANTHELMINTICs are those medicines used to expel 
worms from the intestinal canal. The greater number of 
them act mechanically, dislodging the worms, by the 
sharpness or roughness of their particles, or by their ca- 
thartic operation. Some seem to have no other qualities 
_ than those of powerful bitters, by which they either 
prove noxious to these animals, or remove that debility 
of the digestive organs, by which the food is not properly 
assimilated, or the secreted fluids poured into the intes- 
tines are not properly prepared; circumstances from 
which it has been supposed the generation of worms may 
arise, > “vy . # 


2C. 
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DoLIcHOS PRURIENS. 
FERRI LIMATURA. | ae . a 
STANNUM PULVERATUM. 

‘Orvea Evropeza, ‘Ori 

- ARTEMISIA SANTONICA. 
SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. 
PoLYPODIUM FILIX MAS. 
TANACETUM VULGARE. 
GEOFFReA INERMIS. 
CAMBOGIA GUTTA. 
SuB-MURIAS HYDRARGYRI. 


saree 


DoLicHos PRURIENS. Cowhage. Diadelph. _ Decand. 
Papilionacee. Pubes leguminis rigida. East and West 
Indies. | 


Tue down of the pods of this plant, consisting of very 
sharp spiculz, is the part used as an anthelmintic. It 1s 
made into an electuary, with syrup or molasses, of which 
two tea-spoonfuls are given to an adult, and repeated 
two or three times, a cathartic being afterwards exhibit- 
ed. Its action is entirely mechanical. SEOs FERS 

Ferrum. Iron.—The filings of this metal have been 
given as an anthelmintic, in a dose of one or two 
drachms. The rust of iron has likewise been recom- 
mended, particularly as a remedy against the tenia, 
when taken to the extent of three or four drachms. 


Srannum. Tin.—Tin is reduced to a powder, con- 


sisting of small rounded particles, by héating it nearly — 


to its melting point, and agitating it briskly. This pow- 
der is used as an anthelmintic, in a dose of one or two 
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drachms, or even in a much larger quantity. It is taken 
repeatedly in the morning, and a cathartic is afterwards 
exhibited. Its effect is mechanical. 


Oxea Evropea. Olive Oil. Oleum Olivarum. Diand. 
Monogyn. Sepiaria. Oleum expressum. South of Lu- 
rope. . | | ; 


Ox1ve Oil, or any other expressed oil, taken in the 
morning to the extent of half a pound, or as much.as the 
stomach can bear, has been found serviceable as an an- 
thelmintic. | : 


ArreMista sANToNnIcA. Wormseed.. Syngen. Poly- 
uf 
gam. superfi. Composite. Semen. Persia. 


Tur seeds of this plant have a faint disagreeable 
smell, anda very bitter taste. They are employed as. an 
anthelmintic; the dose half a drachm, ora drachm of 
the powder to an adult. This, after being continued 


for some time, 1s followed by a dose of a cathartic. | 


SpIGELIA MARILANDICA. Caryophyllus Indicus. In- 
dian Pink. Pentand. Monogyn. Stellate. Radix. 
North America. RU Ea 


- Tue root and stalks of this’plant are used in medi- 
cine; they have a bitter taste; in a large dose prove pur- 
gative, and in a still larger narcotic. ; nS 

The spigelia is used as an anthelmintic, in the form 
of the watery infusion; in the quantity of half a drachm, 
er even to the extent of two or three drachms to an adult. 
A purgative is given after it. | “ ob 


Potyroprum ritix Mas. Male Fern. Cryptogamia. 
|  Filices. Radix. Indigenous. 
Tue root of this plant has been employed as an an-_ 
thelmintic, especially as a remedy against the tenia; two 
or three drachms of the powder of it being taken in the 
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morning, and a strong cathartic of jalap or, gamboge 


ep Ps 


given soon after it. It is now seldom, used. |. 


TanacEtTumM vurcare. Tansy. Syngen. Polyg. su- 
perf. Composite. Folia & flores. Indigenous.’ 
THE leaves and flowers of this plant havea strong 

bitter taste, with some aromatic quality. They have 

been recommended as an anthelmintic; and especially as 
capable of expelling the lumbrici. The dose, im powder; 
is from one scruple to one drachm. They are little used: 


Grorrrea tnErmis. Cabbage-Bark tree. Diadelph. 


A V/s 
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Crass XIX.—DEMULCENTS. 
Demutcents are defined, “‘ Medicines suited to ob- 
yviate and prevent the action of acrid and stimulant mat- 
ters, and that not by correcting or changing their acri- 
mony, but by involving it in a mild and viscid matter, 
which prevents it from acting upon the sensible parts of 
our bodies,” or by covering the surface exposed to their 
action. | 

Where these substances are directly applied to the 
parts affected, it is easy to perceive how benefit may be 
derived from their application. But where they are re- 
ceived by the medium of the stomach into the circulating 
system, it has been supposed that they can be of no 
utility, as they must lose that viscidity on whichttheir 
lubricating quality depends. Hence it has been conclu- 
ded, that they can be of no service in gonorrhea, and 
some similar affections. It is oom however, that: 
many substances which undergo the process of digestion 
are afterwards separated in their entire state from the 
blood, by particular secreting organs, especially by the 
kidneys: and it is possible that mucilaginous substances, 
which are the principal demulcents, may be separated in 
this manner. There can be no doubt. however, but that 
a great share of the relief demulcents afford im irritation 
or inflammation of the urinary passages, is owing to the 
large quantity of water in which they are diffused, by 
which the urine is rendered less stimulating from dilu- 
tion. In general, demulcents may be considered merely 
as ‘substances less stimulating than. TG: Buids usually 
applied. 

‘Catarrh, fhe d da dysentery, calculus, and gonor- 
rhea, are the diseases in which demulcents are employ- 
ed. As they are medicines of no great power, they may ° 
be taken in as large quantities as the stomach can bear. 

The particular demulcents may be reduced to the two 
subdivisions of Mucilages and si Sc Gils, 


\ 
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Mimosa NILOTICA. . | 
ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. 
LInUM USITATISSIMUM. 
ALTHEA OFFICINALIS... 
~Matva syLvEsTRISs. 
- GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. 
“Cycas CIRCINALIS. 
. ORCHIS MASCULAs, 2 oy yy 
 MARANTA ARUNDINACEA. | 
“"TRITICUM HYBERNUM.. 
CorNU CERVI RASURA. 
IcHTHYOCOLLA. |. 
Orea Evropea.. 
 AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. 
SEVUM CETI. oe 
~—-CERA: | 





ee 
~ 


Mrmosa nizotica., Arabicum Gummi, Gum Arabic. 
Polygam. Monee..Lomentac..Gummi. Africa... 

Tits, the purest of the gums, is obtained by sponta- 
neous exudation from the plant: It is in small irregular 
ieces, white or yéllowish, semipellucid, without taste 
or smell. It has all the properties of gum; is insoluble 
in alkohol or oils, and soluble in water, forming a viscid 
solution termed Mucilage.© HOTT 
Gum Arabic is used.as a demulcent. In catarrh it is 
allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth, and its muci- 
lage is the basis of the mixtures usually employed to 
allay coughing. Its solution in water, more or less viscid, 


is likewise used in tenesmus, strangury, and ardor uring. 
In pharmacy, mucilage of Gum Arabic is employed 


for a variety of purposes. It serves to’ suspend heavy 
powders in waters; it gives tenacity to, substances made 


into pills, and it effects a partial anion‘of oils, balsams, — 


and resins with water. 3 
Offic. Prep.—Emuls: Gum: Mim: Nil. Muc: Gum: 
Mim: Nil, £d. 
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~ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA,: Tragacanth. Diadelph. 
Decand. Arapilionticee:: Gummi. South of. Europe, Asia. 


_ Tracacanru is obtained by exudation; it is in small’ 
wrinkled pieces;. semitransparent and brittle; has neither 
taste, nor, smell, and, is entirely a pure gum. Iti is, greatly 
superior, to: all the gums, in giving viscidity to water; its 
power in this respect being to that. of gum Arabic, as one 
to. twenty- -four.. Its solution. is not. perfectly uniform, 
unless it be boiled for some time. 

‘Tragacanth has virtues similar to gum.Arabic. It is — 
less employed, except in some pharmaceutical processes, 
in which, from its greater viscidity, it.is preferred, as in 
making of troches. 

Offic. Prep.—Mucil: AStaES Trag. eis nar: Trg: 
C. Lond. 


ts NUM.USITATISSIMUM. Flax. Pentand. ; Pentagyn. 
Gruinales. Semen. Indigenous. 


_ Tue seeds of this plant afford a mucilage by infusion 
or decoction in’ water, which has no unpleasant; taste or 
smell. , These preparations of it are, therefore, idsutisiesd 
| used : as. demulcents in catarrh and ‘sent | 


— 
~ bOE Ms 


ALTHAA OFFICINALIS. Alinea. Marsh. Bote. Abii 
“deiph. Polyand. Columniferc. Radix. Indigenous. 


“ALL the parts of this plant yield a mucilage by infu- 
sion or decoction in water, the root most abundantly. 
This, mucilage is similar to. that from, dune secs and is 
used forthe same purposes. 

Offic oor —Decoct: Alth: Off. Syr: Alth: Of. Ed 


Mat Lv A SYLVESTRIS. yy ee Mallow. Hionaelph 
 Polyand. Columnifera. Folia. Indig. | 


Tue ‘nlite of this plant afford a mucilage. a aes 
in water, much weaker, however, than that from lint-seed 
or althza. The plant is therefore scarcely used. 
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GivcyrrizA GLABRA. ‘Liquorice. Diadelph. Décand. 
 Papilionac. Radix. South of Europe. : 

’. Tue root of this plant has a sweet agreeable taste, 
with no flavour. This sweetness is extracted by- water 
by infusion or decoction, and by évaporation a dark- 
coloured extract of the same sweet taste is obtained, 
consisting principally of saccharine and mucilagmous 
matter: Alkohol likewise extracts the sweetness of liquo- 
rice. . Net ay | 

 Liiqtoriéé-rédt isa pleasant demulcent, which is fre- 
quently added to’ infusions of lintseed, or althea.: Its 
watery extract is also in common use as a demulcent m 
catarrh. | ee ae 

Offic: Prep.—Extr: Glycyrrh: Gl. Troch: ‘Glycyrrh. 
Troch: Glycyrrh: cum Opio. Ed. beh atic 


Crcas crrcinaris. Sago. Cryptogamia. Filices. East 


Turs is a fecula obtained from the pith or medullary 
part of the branches’ of the plant. It is in small grains, 
without tasté or smell. Boiled in milk or water, it forms 
a nutritious jelly; often préscribed in diarrhea’ as a de+ 
mulcent, and in convalescence as a nutritious article of 
diet; easy of digestion. . Soro) eat ent 


mw ach were 


Orcuis mascuna. Salop. Gynand. Diand. _Orchidee. 
st pha t Indigenous. at als aaa 
Satop is a fecula obtained from the root of the orchis. 
Its qualities and virtues are similar to those of Sago. ~ 


Maranta aArunpinaczea. Monand. Monogyn.’ Scita- 
| | minee South America. = = 
Tue fecula of this plant has been lately introduced 
under the name of Arrow-Root Powder, as ademulcent, 
useful in diarrhea and dysentery, and as’ a nutritious 
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article of diet for convalescents. It forms a jelly by 
boiling with water or milk. ) 


Triticum uysernum. Wheat. Triand. Digyn. Grami- 
na. Fecula Seminum. Amylum. 


Starcu, the fecula of wheat, forms a gelatinous solu- 
tion when boiled with water, which is used as a demul- 
cent. It is thus given as an enema in tenesmus, and is 
the common vehicle for giving opium in that form. 
Starch troches are likewise ordered in the London Phar- 
macopeeia, and used as demulcent in catarrh. 


Offic. Prep.—Muc: Amyli. Ed.—Troch: Amyli. Lond. 


Cornu cervi rasura. Hartshorn Shavings. Cervus 
Elaphus..Cornu. Mammal. Pecora. 


Tue shavings of the horns of the deer, freed from 
their outer rough covering, contain, along with the 
phosphat of lime, a quantity of animal gelatin. This is 
extracted by decoction in water, and a jelly is thus ob- 
‘tained, which in diarrhoea and dysentery is ordered as a 
demulcent. | | 


Icuruyocotzra. Isinglass. Acipenser Sturio. “Pisces. 


Chondropterygii. 


Istncuass is obtained from the skin and other parts 
of the above, and several other kinds of fish, caught in 
the Northern Seas. The skin is boiled in water, and the 
strained decoction afterwards inspissated. The isinglass 
thus obtained is in dry pieces, which are again soluble in 
water, forming a thick mucilage, which has sometimes 
been employed as a demulcent. 


Ores Evrora#a.(p.215.)—Thc oil obtained from the 
fruit of the olive by expression, is of a light yellowish or 
greenish colour, without either taste or smell. 

This is the expressed oil, which is most commonly 
used in medicine. It is employed as a demulcent in ca- 
3 : 2” 1): 
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tarrh, and some other affections. It is diffused in water 
by the medium of mucilage, or by a very small quantity 
of one of the alkalies, and is thus taken in as large quan- 
tities as the stomach can bear. | , aay’ 


Amycpatus communis. Icos. Monog. Pomacec. Semen; 


Nucleus; Ol. Express. 8. of Europe. 


Tirs oil ig obtained by expression from the seeds, or 
by decoction of them in water. It is very similar to the 
olive oil, perhaps rather purer, and is used for the same 
purposes. | | A DN GP OE 

There ig another mode in which this oil 1s given.as 
a demulcent, that of emulsion. The almonds are triturat- 
ed with water; the oil they contain is diffused in the water; 
by the medium of the mucilage and fecula of the almond, 


and a milky-like liquor is formed, which is extensively 


used as a pleasant demulcent. 
SrvuM. CETI. Spermaceti. Physeter , Macrocephalus. 
by Mammalia. Cetaceai): 6: 6 ioe bonis 

Tu1s fatty matter is obtained from the head of the 
particular species of whale above stated. It is purified by 
melting and boiling with an alkaline solution. It is then 
-n white flakes, is unctuous and friable, and has neither 
taste nor smell. Its chemical properties are the same as 
those of the expressed oils and fats, except that it does 
not easily unite with the alkalies. Its medicinal virtues 


are those of a mild demulcent, and as such itis siven in 


catarrh and gonorrhea, mixed with sugar, or diffused in - 
1ay? C4] , PiHIOS AL iis 


water by the medium of the yolk of an egg.. RR Ss i 
Offic. Prep.—Cerat: Sperm: Ceti. Ton sei 
, ‘ 4 f p38 5 BPP US ae Laue 
Crna. Wax.—Tuis.isa concrete substance of apar- 
ticular nature, collected:from the’ anther of vegetables 
by the bee. In its chemical properties it resembles most 
nearly the expressed Oils, and ih cOtiipdsition differs from 
them in containing a i ry ‘proportion: of. carbon..- tt is 
of a yellow colour, ‘but | 
white. 
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+ Wax has been used as a demulcent in dysentery, be- 

ing diffused. in water by means of mucilage of, gum 
Arabic, but it has norparticular quality to recommend it. 
Its smuch,'used in the composition of ointments and 
plastenss| sft 0! , | 


Offic. Prep-—Emp: Cere. Ed. 





———— 


Chass XX-DILUENTS. 


Ditvents are defined, those substances which 1n- 
crease the proportion of fluid in the blood. It is evident 
that this must be done by watery liquors. Water is in- 
deed, properly speaking, the only diluent. Various addi- 
tions are made to it, to render it pleasant, and frequently 
to give it a slightly demulcent quality. But these are not 
sufficiently important to require to be noticed, or to be 
classed as medicines. | | | 

Diluents are merely secondary remedies. They are 
given in acute inflammatory diseases, to lessen the stimu- 
lant quality of the blood. ‘They are used to promote the 
action of diuretics in dropsy, and to favour the operation 
of sweating. | 


Crass XXI.—EMOLLIENTS. 


_ Emouzienrs are those medicines, according to the 

definition of Dr. Cullen, which diminish the force of 
cohesion in the particles of the solid matter of the human 
body, and thereby render them more lax and flexible. 
Their operation is mechanical; they are insinuated into 
the matter of the solid fibre, and lessen the friction be- 
tween its particles. They are useful when the fibres are 
rigid, or when they are much extended, and therefore 
afford relief when topically applied to infamed parts, to 
tumours distending the skin, or where the skin is dry 
andrigid. ~* | 


224. EMOLLIENTS. 


Heat conjoined with moisture is the principal emol- 
lient; and water applied warm by the medium of some 
vegetable substances, constituting ‘the various fomenta- 
tions and cataplasms, is the form under which it is appli- 
ed, the vegetable matter serving to retain the heat, and 
to allow the proper application of the moisture. | 

Oils and unctuous substances are the only other emol- 
lients; they are merely introduced by friction. Any of the 
expressed oils already noticed, or Lard, (Axungia Por. 
cina) may be used for this purpose. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 
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NOTICE. 


IN the pharmaceutical part of this work, I have adopted the ar- 
rangement of the Pharmacopeia of the Edinburgh College, and have 
adhered strictly to its nomenclature, and to the details of its processes. 

To convey a knowledge, however, of Pharmacy as it is practised in 
this country, it is necessary likewise to take notice of the preparations 
of the London Pharmacopeia; and the plan I have followed, while 
it avoids that tedious and generally useless repetition which arises 
from giving a complete translation of the processes of both Pharma- 
copeeias, answers the most important purposes such a translation 
could serve... Wherever the formula of the London Pharmacopceia, 
for any preparation, differs in no essential point from thatin the £din- 
burgh, \ have thought it sufficient to indicate merely the name given 
to it in the former, which indications are enclosed in brackets. But 
where there is any important difference, either in proportion, com- 
position, or mode of conducting the process, I have deemed it pro- 
per to introduce it in the text. And to the end of each chapter, I have 
added those preparations which are peculiar to the London Pharma- 
copeia, or have none corresponding to them in the publication of the 
Edinburgh College. 

J. M. 
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“PART IIL - 


PHARMACY. 





CHAPTER I. 
Se PREPARATIONS OF SOME SIMPLE MEDICINES; 


CARBONASCALCIS praeparartus,olim Creta Preparata 
et Cancrorum Lapilli, vulgo Otuli Canerorum Prepa- 
rati. Prepared Carbonat of Lime, formerly Prepared 
Chalk, and Prepared Crabs Stones, commonly called 
Crabs Eyes. [Cancrorum Chele. Creta. ] | 


“CARBONAT of.Lime, whether the softer va- 
riety, commonly named Chalk, or the harder, called 
Crabs Stones and Crabs Eyes, after being rubbed to 
powder in an iron mortar, and levigated with a little 


water on a porphyry stone, is to be put into a large ves- 
sel. Water is to be poured upon it, and after the vessel 


has been frequently agitated, it is to be poured off, load- 
ed with a fine powder. On the, water remaining at rest, 
a subtile powder subsides, which is to be dried. The 
coarse powder which the water could not suspend, is to 
be again levigated, and treated in the same manner.” 

Chalk is a native carbonat of lime, seldom perfectly 
pure. The crabs stones are concretions found in the 
stomach of the river craw-fish, (Cancer Astacus), con- 
sisting of carbonat of lime, with a portion of animal gela. 
tin. By the above process, both are reduced to.a very 
fine powder, to render them more fit for medicinal use. 
They are employed as antacids in a dose of one or two 
Mpachites i 

J ak 
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Red Coral, (Corallium Rubrum), is ordered to be 
prepared in a similar manner in the London Pharmaco- 
poia. As it has no qualities but those of carbonat of 
lime, there is no necessity for retaining it in the lists of 
the Materia Medica. | | 


CARBONAS FERRI PRAPARATUS, olim Rubigo Ferri 
Preparata. Prepared Carbonat of Iron, formerly Pre- 
pared Rust of Iron. [Ferri Rubigo. ] 


‘‘ Purified Filings of Iron are to be frequently moist- 
ened with water till they fall into rust, which is to be 
rubbed to a fine powder.” io, RUT aat A es 

During exposure to air and moisture, iron is oxyda- 
ted, and this oxyd is found to be combined with carbo- 
nic acid, absorbed probably from the atmosphere. As a 
chalybeate it is more active than the pure metal, and’ 
more mild than the other saline combinations of iron. 
Its dose is from ten to twenty grains. “ 


CARBONAS ZINCI IMPURUS PREPARATUS; olim Lapis 
Calaminaris Preparatus. Prepared Impure Carbonat 
of Zinc, formerly Prepared Calamine Stone. [Lapis 
Calaminaris. | : a, 
‘Impure Carbonat of Zinc roasted by those who make 

brass, is to be prepared in the same manner as carbonat 

OAM ut,, Lai a chba! ie, teepaee eae 
Calamine is an ore of zinc, in which sometimes the 

metal is merely oxydated, and in other varieties combi- 

ned with carbonic acid. It is used as an application to 
superficial inflammation, dusted on the part, and as the 
basis of the common healing cerate. For these purposes, 

it requires to be very finely levigated. “id 


FERRI LIMATURA pPURIFICATA. Purified Filings of © 
Iron. eike be! 


«« A sieve being placed over the filings, let a magnet ; 
be applied, that the filings may be drawn through the — 
sieve upwards.” 
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The iron is in this manner obtained nearly pure, the — 
interposition of the sieve in a great measure preventing 
particles of other metals, or impurities which are gene- 
rally mixed with the iron-filings got from the workshops, 
from being entangled in the cluster which adheres to the 
magnet. The process is a very necessary one, where iron 
is to be medicinally employed in this form, or where it 
is to serve for other preparations of this metal. 


FERRI OXIDUM NIGRUM PURIFICATUM, olim Ferri 
Squame Purificate. Purified Black Oxyd of Iron, 
formerly Purified Scales of Iron. 


“¢ Let the scales of black oxyd of iron, which are found 
at the anvils of the workmen, be purified by the applica- 
tion of the magnet; for the magnet attracts only the 
more small and pure scales, leaving those which are 
larger and less pure.”’ : 

The scales of iron are the small fragments struck off 
from the metal when it is heated red-hot. Passing 
through the atmosphere, at this temperature, they are 
oxydated, but so imperfectly, as to admit of this mode of 
purification by the magnet. They are used only in mak- 
ing some of the other chalybeate preparations. 


Ox1pUM ZINCI IMPURUM PREHPARATUM, Olim Tutia 
Preparata. Prepared Impure Oxyd of Zinc, formerly 
Prepared Tutty. [Tutia. ] 


_ To be prepared as Carbonat of Lime.” 

Tutty is a substance of which the origin is doubtful, 
but it appears to be artificial, and to consist chiefly of 
oxyd of zinc with argillaceous earth. It is used exter- 
nally for the same purposes as calamine; and hence re- 
quires to be finely levigated. Mf 
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SULPHAS ALUMIN® EXSICCATUS, olim Alumen Ustum 
Dried Sulphat of Argil, gi tale Burnt Alum. bites 
men Ustum. he, 


<< Let Sulphat of Argil be melted in an Albion or iron 
vessel, and exposed to “the heat applied until it cease to 

bo i 
By this process the alum loses its water of crystalliza- 
tion, and becomes more active as an escharotic, for 
which purpose this preparation is used. | 
; Fs Fis eC oe Cae 


SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM tLoTUM. Washed Sublimed — 


Sulphur. [Flores Sulphuris Lot. ], 


‘¢ Take of Sublimed Sulphur one pound; Water four 
pounds: boil the sulphur a little with the water, then 
pour off this water; by the affusion of cold water wash 
away all acid; lastly, dry the sulphur.” i 

A small portion of sulphur in its sublimation some- 
times suffers oxydation from the air of the chamber into 
which it is sublimed, and hence acquires a slight acidity, 
which the present process is designed to remove. This 
‘is so rarely the case, however, that it is one perhaps 

unnecessary. 


SuLpHuR PR&cIPITATUM. Pharm. Lond. Precipitat 
ed Sulphur. | 


“Take of Sulphurated Kali (Suilphiiret of Potash), 


six ounces; distilled water, one pound and a half; 
diluted vitriolic (sulphuric) acid, as much as is sufficient; 
boil the sulphurated kali in the distilled water until it 1s 
dissolved. Filter the liquor through paper, and add to it 
the diluted vitriolic acid: Wash the precipitated pow- 
der by repeated affusions of water until it become 
insipid.” ; 

In this process, sulalare is first ‘Gomibiaes with potash 
by fusion; and this compound, dissolved in water, is 
decomposed by sulphuric acid, which combines with 


oe 
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the potash, and precipitates the sulphur. It might be 
supposed, therefore, to have no advantage. ‘The sul- 
phur, however, from its state of aggregation, is of amuch 
whiter colour than it can be obtained by any other 
means, and is therefore preferable in forming an oint- 
ment for external application. | 


he 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PREPARATUM, olim An- 
timonium Preparatum. Prepared Sulphuret of Anti- 
mony, formerly Prepared Antimony. [ Antimonium 
Preeparat. | | 


«< Let Sulphuret of Antimony be prepared in the same 
‘manner as Carbonat of Lime.”’ 

It has been supposed, that this substance, when finely 
levigated, as it is by this process, acts with more cer- 
tainty than when given in a coarser powder. It is still, 
however, very inactive. As a remedy in chronic rheu- 
matism, it has been given in a dose of five or ten grains 
daily. 


Mex pespumatum. Clarified Honey. 


_  Ligquify honey by a water-bath, and remove the 
scum.” > 

_ This is designed to render. honey more pure, by re- 
_ moving completely the wax and other impurities it may 
contain, and which, when it is rendered liquid by heat, 
rise to the surface. It is seldom performed. 


HERBARUM ET FLORUM ExsiIccaTIo. Drying of 


Herbs and Flowers. [Herb. et Flor. E-xsiccat. ] 


-“ Herbs and Flowers are to be dried with the gentle 
heat of a stove, or a common fire, in such a quantity 


that the drying may be done as quickly as possible; for 


thus their virtues are best preserved. The mark of this 
is their retaining completely their native colour. The 
leaves of hemlock, and others containing a subtile vola- 
tile matter, are, immediately after drying, to be rubbed 
to powder, and kept in glass vessels well stopt.” 


WY 
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By drying herbs and flowers, or expelling a. great 


part of the water they contain, those chemical changes 
they would spontaneously suffer are prevented, and they 
are rendered capable of being preserved. The more 
quickly they are dried, they retain in general their yir- 
tues more completely. Care must be taken at the same 
time that too much heat be not applied, as part of their 
volatile principles would be dissipated, and their me- 
dicinal qualities impaired. Even when dried, they suffer 
some changes in keeping, probably from the action of 
the air; and some doso more than others. Hemlock 
has its colour and odour impaired in a very short time; 
it is therefore necessary to exclude it from the air, and 
likewise from exposure to light. | : 


ScILLA MARITIMA ExsiccaTA. Dried Sea Squill. 
| [Scill. E:xsiccat. ] : on 


‘¢ Cut the root of the sea squill, its outer covering 
having been removed, transversely into thin slices, and 
dry it by a gentle heat. The mark of its being properly 
dried is, that although rendered friable it retains its bit- 
terness and acrimony.”’ | 


By drying, the squill loses four-fifths of its weight, and 


with very little diminution of its virtues, if too much 
heat has not been applied. It is in this state that squill 
is commonly employed in medicine. Dose from one to 
- three grains. | sek iene 


Putparum ExtTrRaActTio. Extraction of Pulps. [Pul- 
‘parum Preparatio.]* 0 47 


‘¢ Boil those fruits which afford a pulp, if unripe, or 
if ripe and dry, with a little water, thatthey may become 
soft. Then express the pulp through a/hair-sieve, and 
boil it with a gentle heat in an earthen vessel, stirring it 
frequently that it may not burn, until it attain the con- 
sistence of honey. The pulp of Cassia Fistula is to be 
boiled from the bruised pod; and by evaporating the 
water, to be reduced to the due consistence. The pulps 
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of ripe and fresh fruits are to be pressed through a sieve, 
without previous boiling.” | eae ase 
_. These directions are given principally for the prepara- 
tion of the pulps of several fruits, which énter into the 
composition of the Electuary of Senna. Pulps are seldom 
otherwise medicinally employed, and cannot be fone 
‘preserved inchansed.) !f Moats. 0) im | : 


SPYRO tee 
| etinenenete amen 


Under the Chapter corresponding with this in title in 
the London Pharmacopeia, are several additional pre- 
parations, of which it may be necessary to take notice. 


AMMONIACI PURIFICATIO. Purification of Gum Am- 
Ps ae ae moniac. | 

© Tf ammoniac ‘seem ‘not pure, boil it'in water, until it 

soften; and by a press, force it through an hempen bag; 

then put it aside, that the resinous matter may subside. 

Evaporate the. water, mixing towards the end of the eva- 

poration the resinous with the gummy part. 

“ Assafoctida and other similar gum-resins «may be 
purified in the same manner. baht ay Hey nad Herdid 
“Any gum also, which melts easily, ‘such as Gal- 
banum, may be purified by putting it into an ox-bladder, 
and keeping itin boiling-water, till it-become so soft 
‘that it may be pressed:through:a strong linen-cloth, and 

freed from its impurities.”’ | 

By such processes, the qualities of the substances are 
always injured, and they are unnecessary, since these 
gums, when not sufficiently pure, ought not to be used. 


/ 


STYRACIS PURIFICATIO. Purification of Storax. 


vats Having dissolved Storax in alkohol, strain the li- 
quor, and distil it with a gentle heat to a proper consist- 
ence.” | windy 
_ This is equally unnecessary with the preceding. 
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Cornu cervi ustio. Burning of'Hartshorn. 


«“ Burn pieces. of hartshorn till they become perfectly | 


white, then rub them to a very fine powder.” . 
Animal bones consist of gelatin with phosphat of 
lime; by burning, the former 1s destroyed, the latter re- 
mains. It was considered as an antacid, but it cannot be 
referred to that class. It is sometimes an ingredient in 
dentifrice compositions. | 


Mitrerep@ pr&PARArTio. Preparation of Millepedes. 


“Suspend slaters, inclosed in a thin linen-bag, over 
proof-spirit, heated in a close vessel, that they may be 
killed by the vapour, and rendered friable.” 

It is singular that this absurd preparation should have 


been ‘so long retained in our Pharmacopeias as it has © 


been. : rs 


Sponcia ustio. Burning of Sponge. 


« Bruise sponge cut into small pieces, and, when freed 
from stony matter, burn it in a close iron vessel until 
st become black and friable. Then rub: it into a fine 


powder.”’ ‘fh 


Burnt sponge consists. chiefly of carbonaceous mat- 
ter, with a small portion of carbonat. of soda. It has been 
celebrated as a remedy in scrofula, in a dose of a scruple 
orhalfadrachm. Bee GON 1 A 
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CHAPTER IL. 
CONSERVE.—CONSERVES. 


In these, preparations, vegetable matter bruised is 
mixed with about three times its weight of sugar, and 
beat into an uniform pulpy mass. It was supposed. that 
the sugar, by its antiseptic quality, would prevent the 
decomposition of the vegetable matter. This, however, 
is not the case. This form of preparation, therefore, is 
not applied to any active medicine, the few conserves 
that are retained. being employed merely as vehicles for 
other medicines, and for giving them convenient forms. 
The conserves in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia are the 
following: Consrerva Corticis exterioris recentis fruc- 
_ tis Cirr1 aurantiui, Raduld abrasi: [Conserv.. Au- 
rantil His. cort. exter.] Conserve of the Outer Rind of 
the Orange rasped by a Grater. Conserva Fructiis 
Ros# CANINE maturi, a seminibus eorumque pube 
solicit? purgati: [| Conserv. Cynosbati.] Conserve of the 
Fruit of Dog-hips carefully freed from the Seeds and 
included. Down. Consrerva Petalorum Ros cat- 
Lic# nondum explicitorum: [Conserv.. Rose rubre.] 
Conserve of the Unblown Petals of the Red Rose. In 
each of these, the vegetable substance is beat into a pulp, 
adding gradually, during the beating, three times its 
weight of sugar.—To these the London College add, 
CoNSERVA ABSINTHII MARITIMI, Conserve of Sea 
Wormwood; Conserva LUJUL&, Conserve of Wood 
Sorrel; Conserva ari, Conserve of Arum; ConseEr- 
VA PRUNI SYLVESTRIS, Conserve of Sloes; ConseEr- 
VA scILL@, Conserve of Squill;—preparations which 
scarcely require any particular notice. ‘T’o the first the 
form of conserve is very ill adapted; and in the last, 
the active matter of the squill cannot be preserved long 
by this preparation. : 
2F 
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CHAPTER III. 
SSOCCT2-SUIGES.2. 4.0 


Vecretasie Juices are obtained by expression. They 
consist of various proximate principles of the plant, par- 
ticularly of mucilage, extractive matter, tannin, fecula, 
and some saline substances dissolved or suspended in 
water, and when recent, may possess the medicinal vir- 
tues which belong to any of these principles. It is im- 
possible, however, to preserve vegetable matter in solution 
in water for any length of time without suffering decom- 
position; and hence juices are unfit for officinal prepara- 
tions. Only one is retained in the Edinburgh and London 
Pharmacopeeias, and it might have been discarded. 


Succus COCHLEARI® OFFICINALIS COMPOSITUS. 
~ Compound Juice of Scurvy-Grass. [Succus Cochlea, 
com. | | | ae 


“Take of Juice of Scurvy-Grass, Juice of Water- 
Cresses expressed from frésh-gathered. herbs, Juice of 
the Fruit of the Orange, of each two pounds; ‘Spirit of 
Nutmeg half a pound: mix and put aside until the impu- 
rities have subsided; then pour off the liquor.” 

This juice was at one time celebrated as a remedy in 
scurvy, from four to eight ounces’being taken twice or 
thrice a-day; but since the powers of the citric acid have 

been fully ascertained, itis very seldom ‘prescribed, and 1s 
never kept in the shops. | DA Le OP PRR 
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7 CHAPTER IV. 


“SUCCI SPISSATI, VULGO Ex¢racra—INSPISSATED 
JUICES, COMMONLY TERMED Exrnacts. 


Wuenre the virtues of any vegetable reside in a prin- 
ciple which is contained in the juice obtained from. it by 
expression, and where this principle is at the same time 
not volatile, inspissation by a moderate heat will contri- 
bute to its preservation, as the soft mass obtained by 
this process is much less liable to chemical changes than 
when the reaction of its constituent parts is favoured by 
dilution with water. The preparation, however, is still 
liable to disadvantages. By the heat employed in the 
inspissation, part of its active matter is. generally dissi- 
pated, and another source of injury is derived from the 
oxygenation which the extract is liable to suffer when 
thus heated in contact with the atmospheric air; and the 
preparation itself being still soft and humid, must gra- 
dually undergo chemical alterations. Hence, inspissated 
juices are generally variable in their medicinal qualities. 

The process for these preparations is described in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia under the first of them. 


4 
Succus SPISSATUS ACONITI NAPELLI. Inspissated 
Juice of Aconite or Wolfsbane. 


‘<The fresh leaves of the aconite are to be bruised, 
and being inclosed in an hempen bag, are to be pressed 
strongly, that they may give out their juice, which is to 
be reduced by evaporation in open vessels, heated by 
boiling water saturated with muriat of soda, to the con- 
sistence of thick honey. The mass, after it has cooled, 
is to be kept in glazed earthen vessels, and moistened 
with alkohol.”’ Hes 

This inspissated juice is the form under which wolfs- 
bane has been usually administered. It has been given 
principally in obstinate chronic rheumatism, 1n a dose of 
half a grain night and morning, and gradually increased. 
to five or six grains. 
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In the same manner are prepared the following Inspis- 
sated Juices from the leaves of their respective plants. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS ATROP& BELLADONN4. Inspissated 
Juice of Deadly Night-Shade. 


This has been recommended in scirrhus and some con- 
vulsive affections, in a dose of one grain, gradually in- 
creased. 


Succus SPISSATUS CONII MACULATI. Inspissated Juice 
of Hemlock. [Succus Spissat. Cicutz. ] 


~ Under this form, hemlock was employed by Storck in 
scirrhus and cancer. ‘The dose given is at first two grains, 
but it can be largely increased, and has at length been 
taken to the extent of several drachms i in the day. In the 
preparation of it, the narcotic power of the hemlock 
seems always to be more or less impaired, and it is in- 
jured by keeping. It is, therefore, uncertain with regard 
to strength, more so, perhaps, than the dried leaves of 
the plant. 


Succus SPISSATUS HYOSCYAMI NIGRI. Inspissated 


Juice of Black Henbane. 


This plant resembling opium in its powers, has been 
employed frequently as a substitute for it. The dose is 
one grain, which requires, if continued, to be increased. 


Succus SPISSATUS LACTUCH VIROS&. Tospissaied $ 
Juice of Strong- scented Lettuce. 


This preparation was recommended as a remedy in 
dropsy by the German practitioners, in a dose of four or 
five grains, gradually increased to one or two drachms 
in twenty-four hours. It has been little used in this 
country. we fi : 
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ee | 

Succus SPISSATUS SAMBUCCI NIcR#, vulgo Rob Sam- 
buci. Inspissated Juice, or Rob of Elder. [ Succ. Spissat. 
Baccz Samb. | 


The preparation of this is peculiar. “‘ Five pounds of 
the juice of Elder Berries, and one pound of Sugar, are 
to be boiled with a gentle heat to the consistence of 
thick honey.” 

It has been given as an aperient or moderate laxative 
._ and diuretic in a dose of half an ounce, or one ounce. 
It possesses no quality to recommend it. In the prepara- 
tion of it in the London Pharmacopeeia, it is merely in- 
spissated without sugar. 


Succus SPISSATUS MOMORDIC# ELATERII, vulgo Ela- 
terium. Inspissated Juice of Wild Cucumber, or Ela- 
terium. [ Elaterium. | ? 


“ Cut the ripe fruit of the wild cucumber, and pass 
through a very fine hair-sieve the juice lightly expressed; 
boil ita little, and set it aside for some hours until the 
thicker parts subside. Pour off the thinner part which 
floats above, and separate the rest by straining. The 
thicker part which remains after the straining, being 
covered with a linen cloth, is to be dried by a gentle 
heat.” 

This is not, properly speaking, an inspissated juice, 
but is considered rather as a fecula. It is a very violent 
cathartic, operating powerfully in a dose of one or two 
grains. It has been used as a hydragogue in dropsy, and 
asa cathartic i in obstinate constipation, where others have 
_ failed. The violence, and in some measure the uncer- 
tainty, of its operation, prevent its frequent use. 


Tue additional preparations of this kind in the London 
Pharmacopeia are Succus sPISSATUS RIBIS NICRI, 
Inspissated Juice of Black Currant, and Succus spissa- 
TUS LEMONIS, Inspissated Juice of Lemon, which re- 
quire no particular observation. _ | 


— 
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-) CHAPTER V. 
-OLEA FIXA.—FIXED OILS... * 


Tue chemical properties of these oils have already been 
described. They exist unmixed in the fruit and seeds of 
vegetables, and are obtained by expression, or decoction 
with water. The former is in general to be preferred; and 
to afford the oil pure it must be performed without heat, 
which, though it favours the separation of the oil, com- 
municates to it an unpleasant flavour. To preserve them 
from becoming rancid, they ought to be kept secluded 
from the air. ane | 

A process in pharmacy somewhat difficult is to mix 
these oils with any watery fluid, so that they may be 
conveniently exhibited. It is usually done by the medium 
of mucilage, or of an alkali. If triturated with mucilage, 
and a small quantity of sugar, the oil is diffused through ~ 
the water, and a milky liquor formed. A combination 
still more permanent is effected, by adding a few drops 
of water of ammonia, or two or three grains of carbonat 
of potash. ay Ht aH 

The directions for preparing these oils in the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia, are given under the Oil of Al- 
monds. | ; ay 


OLruM AMycDAL#& communis. [Oleum Amygdalz.] | 


“‘ Take of Fresh Almonds.any quantity. Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, inclose them in an hempen bag, and 
express the oil by a press without heat.” 5 5 

The oil thus obtained is the purest of the: expressed 
oils, being entirely free from odour or taste, and is used 
for the general medicinal purposes of expressed oils. 
Jn the same manner is to be expressed OLEUM LINI — 
USITATISSIMI, [ Ol. esemin. Lini. | Oil of Lintseed, from — 
the seeds of the plant. Being rather less pure, it is used — 
only as an external application. 
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To these the London College add OLtzuM RicinN1I, 
Castor Oil, and OLreum sinaPEos, Oil of Mustard. 
The former is usually prepared, however, in the 
West Indies by decoction, and is milder than when 
obtained by expression; and the latter is scarcely applied 
to any use. The olive oil, which of all the expressed | 
oils is. most largely employed, is imported from the 


2 


South of Europe. -« 


i CHAPTER VI. _ 


- - -EMULSIONES.—EMULSIONS. 


E.muLsions are preparations in which the expressed 
oil of seeds or kernels is suspended in water by the me- 
dium of the mucilage, and perhaps also of the fecula 
which the seeds contain. They are always opaque and 
-milky: as the oil is merely diffused through the water, 
it gradually collects and rises to the surface: and owing 
to the’ vegetable matter dissolved in the liquor, they are 
also liable to become sour. They likewise suffer decom- 
position from vinous spirits or acids. 


Emuisio aMYGDAL& COMMUNIS. Almond Emulsion. 
Siar {Lac Amygdalz. ] 7 


« Take of Sweet Almonds one ounce; Water two 
pounds and a half; beat the blanched almonds carefully 
in a stone-mortar, adding the water gradually, then — 
strain.’’. gh etal die 
. This is used merely as a demulcent in catarrh and 
gonorrheea, or during the application of a blister, being 
drunk ad dbitum. : Mi, neers 


DAA INFUSIONS.) 
Emunsr1o GUMMI MIMos# NiLoTIcR, vulgo Emulsio 
. Arabica. Arabic Emulsion. etnetg 
'' « This is made in the same ‘manner, adding, while 
beating the almonds, two ounces of mucilage of gum 
Arabic.”’ om froxitn) Yhcarcbeals * ali 
It is used in the same cases as the preceding, and is 
supposed to haye a greater share of demulcent power. 


‘ 


EMuLsIo CAMPHORATA. Camphor Emulsion. 


‘‘’Take of Camphor one scruple; blanched Sweet 
Almonds two drachms; Refined Sugar one drachm; Water 
six ounces: to be made in the same manner as the 
Almond Emulsion.’’ “ 
..Camphor is less apt to induce nausea when given 
m liquid than when in a solid form; and this is one of the 
best forms of preparation. Its dose is two ounces. | 


CHAPTER VII. 
INFUSA.—INFUSIONS. 


Inrusion isa term employed in Pharmacy, to denote | 
that operation in which water on remaining for some time 
on vegetable matter dissolves part of it; and also to ex- 

ress the preparation which results from that operation. 
t is obvious, that infusion, understood in this sense, can 
be applied with propriety only to those plants whose 
virtues depend on principles soluble in’ water. The 
strength of the infusion is considerably influenced by the, 
temperature of the fiuid, hot water dissolving more of the 
soluble matter than cold, while cold water, from this cir- 
cumstance, frequently affords a preparation which, if 
weaker, is more grateful. From dried vegetables, the 
soluble matter is’ in general more easily obtained than 
from those which are recent. Infusions are always ex- 
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temporaneous preparations, and cannot be preserved in a 
sound. state for more than a fewdays, |. 


Inrusum CINCHONE OFFICINALIS. Infusion of Peru- 
vian Bark, 


te 


ot Take of pe dae Peruvian Bark, one ounce; - 
Water, one pound. Macerate them for twenty- -four hours, 
and strain.” 

» By simple infusion, water is capable of dissolving only 
a small portion of the active matter of bark. This prepa- 
ration is used, principally in dyspepsia, in a dose of two 
ounces occasionally... 


INFUSUM DIGITALIS PURPUREA. Infusion of Foxglove. 


‘<'Take of the dried leaves of Foxglove, one drachm; 
Boiling water, cight ounces; Spirit of Cinnamon, one 
ounce. Macerate for four hours, and strain.”’ 

Infusion is the form under which Dr. Withering, who 
introduced the use of digitalis in dropsy, recommended 
it to be given. The dose is half an ounce taken twice 
a-day, and gradually increased till the effects of the re- 
medy appear. 


InFusUM GENTIAN& LUTE COMPOSITUM, ee In- 
_ fusum Amarum. Compound Infusion of Gentian, [In- 
~ fusum gentianze compositum. | 


« Take of Gentian Root, half an ounce; Dried Orange- 
peel, one drachm; Gariander Seeds, half a drachm; Di- 
luted alkohol, four ounces; Water, one pound. First 
pour on the giGohol, and after three hours the water; then 
macerate without feat for twelve hours, and strain.”? 

This bitter infusion is employed in dyspepsia, and is 
much better adapted to continued use than the bitter 
tinctutes. Its dose is two ounces occasionally, 
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INFUSUM MIMOSA& CATECHU, vulgo Infusum Taponicuin. 
Infusion of Catechu. 


‘Take of Extract of Catechu, two drachms and a 
half; Bark of Cinnamon, half a drachm; Boiling Water, 
seven ounces; Simple Syrup, one ounce. Macerate the 
- extract and bark with the water in a closed rg for two 
hours, then strain, and add the syrup.” 

The Extract of Catechu is completely soluble in water. 
This preparation, therefore, possesses all its virtues un- 
injured, and rendered more grateful, by the addition of 
the cinnamon. Its principal use is in diarrhea. Its dose, 
one ounce every third or fourth hour. 


* 


INFUSUM RHEI PALMATI. Infusion of Rhubarb. 


“¢ Take of the Root of Rhubarb, half an ounce} Boil- 
ing Water, eight ounces; Spirit of Cinnamon, one ounce. 
Macerate the root with the water in a closed vessel for 
twelve hours, then, adding the spirit, strain the liquor.” 

The infusion of rhubarb is supposed to-have more of 
the purgative than of the astringent power. It is accord- 
ingly used as a mild cathartic. Dose, two ounces. 


INFUSUM ROSA GALLICA. Tnfasion of Red Rose. 
[Infus. Rosz.] | 


% 


“ Take of the Dried Petals of the Red Bea ts. 
ounces; Boiling Water, five pounds; Sulphuric Acid, 


one drachm; Refined Sugar, two ounces. Macerate the 
petals with the boiling water in an earthen vessel, which 
is not glazed with lead, for four hours; then ‘having 
poured on the acid, strain the liquor, and add the sugar.” 
_ /This infusion is used. principally as a moderately as- 
tringent gargle, in slight cases of cynanche. It owes little 
else than colour, and a pleasant flavour, to the petals of 
the rose; the astringency depending almost entirely on 
the sulphuric acid. 


~~ 
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InFUSUM TAMARINDI INDICA CUM|CASSIA SENNA, 
.., | Infusion of Tamarind and Senna. 


‘Take of the Prepared Fruit of the Tamarind, one 
ounce; Senna Leaves, one drachm; Coriander Seeds, 
half a drachm, Unrefined Sugar, half an ounce; Boiling 
Water, eight ounces: Macerate them in a close earthen 
vessel, which is not glazed with lead, shaking frequently, 
and after four hours strain the liquor. It may be made 
‘also with double or triple the quantity of senna.” 

- This, combination affords a very pleasant purgative, 
mild in its operation. The whole quantity may be taken 
at intervals asa dose. If we wish a more powerful ca- 
thartic, it must be made with an increased proportion of 
senna. 





ee 


In the London Pharmacopeeia are two'infusions, both 
of Senna. The first, InrusumM sENNA SIMPLEX, (pre- 
pared from ‘Senna, an ounce and a half; Ginger, one 
drachm; ‘and. Boiling Distilled Water, one pint; mace- 
rated. for.an hour, and strained), is given as a cathartic, 
ina dose to an adult from two to four ounces. The se- 
cond, INEUSUM SENNA TARTARISATUM, Is prepared, 
from. Senna, one ounce and a half; Coriander Seeds 
bruised, half an ounce; Acidulous Tartarite of Potash, 
two drachms;. and Distilled Water, one pint; the Crys- 
tals of Tartar being dissolved in the water by boiling, 
and the hot liquor being poured on the senna and cori- 
ander: the maceration being continued for an hour, ina 
covered vessel, and strained when cold. It is similar to 
the infusion of senna and tamarinds, rather less pleasant, 
but having the recommendation of cheapness. From the 
larger proportion of senna it is also more active. Dose 
from two to four ounces. bo a8) OLN 
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Unoper the Chapter entitled’ Infusa, in dha Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia, are several preparations which cannot 
properly be ranked as infusions. The first is an example 
of a Mixture. Se ie me 
PoTio CARBONATIS CALCIS, olim toss te > comme 

Chalk Potion. [ Mist. ‘Cretaceasi} uh save ‘a 
© Take of Prepared Carbonat of Lime, one site ba j 
Refined Sugar, half an ounce; Mucilage of Gum Arabic, 
two ounces. Rub them together, and add- gradually. of 
Water, two pounds and a half; Spirit of Cinnamon, two 
ounces.’ 

The chalk 3 in this Maretute’ is merely suspended by the 
mucilage. It is used as an antacid, one or two -ounces 
being taken occasionally. 

With this may be noticed a few Mixtures which Ane 

a place in the London Pharmacopeeia. | ae 


MistuRA CAMPHORATA. Camphorated Mixture, 


“¢ Take of Camphor, one drachm; Rectified Spirit of 
Wine, a little; Refined Sugar, half an ounce;: Boiling 
Distilled Water, one pint. Rub the camphor “with ‘the 
spirit, AiePyarde with a sugar; apn ery water’ gtedenty, 
and strain the mixture.’ | gig 

The use of boiling water in dis mixture is injudicious, 


as it volatilizes part of the camphor, and as it dissolves it 


in less proportion than when cold. | It ‘is given-as'a sti- 
mulant, in the dose of one ounce every second. or third 
hour. in bicver P biog nse with: Rigi ee Er 


by ches “he 
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_Mistura MOSCHATA. "Musk Mixtire. sais ares 


f Take of Musk, two scruples; Povedeioale Sears pe 
bic, Refined Sugar, of each one.drachm;Rose Water, 


six ounces. Rub the musk with the sugar, then with they 
gum, and add the rose Wale gradually.” | 


* 
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This.is a convenient form for the exhibition of musk. 
The dose. is one ounce, or an ounce and | a half 


a" 


Liac)ammonract. Milk of me isfone bei 


“© Take of. Gum Ammoniac, two drachms ;_ Distilled 
water, half a pint: Triturate the gum- resin with the wa- 
ter poured on gradually, until it become din’ emulsion.”’ 

In this mixture the resin and oily matter is suspended 
in the water by ‘the medium of the gum, and a milky-like 
fluid formed, from which the resin gradually subsides. It 
is given as an expectorant, in a dose from half an ounce 
to an ounce vat a time. 


‘teid me Lae ASSAPOETID AL 


rh 


7 HIS is Bipreparec in the same manner. It i is fs resin 
of; the .assafcetida suspended by the intervention of the 
gum,, In, hysteria, it is given ina dose of half an ounce or 
an ounce, frequently repeated during the BAPOAIEO | 


Muciaco AMYLI, ‘Starch Mucilage. Phar. Lid. IMu- 
-cilago Amyli. ] 


weeiey 


“ Take of Starch, half an ounce; Water, one aaa 
Rub the. Starch, adding rma A the WAS 53 then boil 
them for a short time.” 

'Fecula, of which wheat- starch? is a pati iseay is sobibsten in 
boiling: water, and forms a gelatinous solution. . This 
starch- ‘mucilage i is principally used as a vehicle for giving 
gece or other aR: | mantle he form: of; BEARS! 


Pe va opr or 
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Mucri sé; ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHA.: Miacilego: af 
Gum Tragacanth. _[Mucilago ¥ agacarit tats re 


“ ‘Lake, of Gare, Tragacanth beatito powder, one. D entaces 
Boiling | Water, eight ounces. ,Macerate for twenty- -four 
hours, and rub) the gum. carefully, that it may. Pe; dis- 
solved; then, strain it through linen.” 

(This gum.gives avery viscid. consistence to water; 
the mucilage, with, the above proportion, is sepa ROHS 
and is used principally, in making troches.. ih say 
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ae os INEUSIONS. 
Aoitmn ouididyo sit 40% nrsol Sasiievnoo 6 ete. 
MuciLaGo MIMOS& NILOTICA. Msises of Gum 
Arabic. [Mucilago Arabici Gummi. ] wexcyays ot 
‘« Take of Powdered Gum ‘Arabic, one part; ‘Boiling . 
Water, two parts. Digest with, frequent itation. until 
the gum, be dissolved; then, strain t " rough men.” 
‘this is the mucilage that is usually employed for phar- 
maceutic purposes; stich as suspending substances inso- 
juble in water, rendering oils miscible with watery. liquors, 
&c. It is also used as ademulcent.. ‘ata: se 
Mucinaco seminum cyponr1 Matt. Lond. Mucilage 
of Qhince Seeds Pet eee as 
“« Take of Quince Seeds, one,drachm; Distilled Wa- 
ter, eight ounces. Boil with a gentle heat for ten minutes, 
aha seth throupt High ome ls at Sosagongyer ex 
“This mucilage is little employed, having 6 p ticular 
advantage,and being liable to spontaneous déeédinpositi6n. 
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_ Aqua carcrs. Lime Water. [/\q. Calgisgd ath 
“ce "Pake of Lime recently prepared, half a pound: Put 
it into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle it with four ounces 
of water, keeping the vessel':closéd while the» lime be- 
comes hot, and falls into powder; then pour: on twelve 
pounds of water, and mix the lime with it-by agitation. 
After the lime has subsided; tepeat the agitations| andido 
so about ten times, keeping the: vessel always:shut, that 
the free'accessiof the airmay ‘be prevented, etthe water 
be strained through paper, interposing betweenrthe filter 
and the funnel elass-rods, that the water may pass 
through as quickly as possible: dhet it be kept an bottles 
well stoptBtieocger! GyrlionM | -dincosgs m 
The caution to exclude the air in this process, arises 
from the'su position that the lime would combine rapidly 
with the as . fl 
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Onic acid of the atmosphere. After’the'soh 
tion is strained, itis atleast’ necessary ‘that it’should’be — 
kept in vessels well stopt.’ Avery ‘small quantity only 6f | 
lime is dissolved, ‘About* two grains to’ the Siiice!!’Fhe — 
solution has a'styptictastel. Tes used as'a ‘tonidand astrin- 
eent. Dose from-one to-tiro POunGH aR Boe et De 
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CHAPTER: vill. Sasobenarob « 
a DECOCT::. =-DECOCTIONS. 


“By ong vegetable ibaa in water, their Aine 
“matter is more abundantly dissolved than by simple infu- 
sion. “The: oper pana ‘thus ‘obtained is termed: a De- 
coction. 3 /y | | .. 

Ina number of cases, pait of the matter dissolved ios 
the assistance of the hich’ temperature separates:as the 
liquor cools, especially’ where it is of a resinous matter; 
in others, however, jt is retained. 

“Though a darger ‘portion of matter is dissolved by ‘the 
water in this mode of preparation, yet it cannot be always 
advantageously employed. Wherever the virtues of the 
substance’ subjected to it depend, in whole or in part, on 
any volatile principle, they are necessarily injured by this 
being dissipated. At the temperature of 212°, humid ex- 
tractive matter combines too with oxygen | from the at- 
mospheric ' ‘air; and perhaps at the same temperature, 
some vegetable principles suffer decomposition from the 
reaction of their constituent parts: hence many vegeta- 
bles suffer i injury from boiling, even where this cannot be 
ascribed to the dissipation of their volatile parts. These 
circumstances limit considerably the application: of this 
form of f preparation. : 

Decoctions. are, always ‘extemporancous preparations. 
In general, during the boiling the air should be excluded, 
and the Tiquor, ie to be strained while hot. 
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Decocrvn ALTHALE OFFICINALIS. Decoction of. 
Althea. 


« Take of Dried Althea root, four ounces; Raisins 
freed from their seeds, two ounces; Water, seven pounds. 
Boil tofive pounds; ‘put aside the'strained liquot until the 
impurities have subsided, and pour off the clear liquor.”’ 

_ The gum of vegetables is not injured: by decoction, 


é 
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As the virtues of the althza depend on this principle, 
they are obtained entire in this preparation. It is used as 
a demulcent, being, taken ad Libitum: _ 

DecocTUM ANTHEMIDIS NoBILIS,)villgo Decoctum 
Chamemeli sive Commune. _ Decoction of Chamomile, 
or Common Decoction. © © 7 ON ee 

no P PROGR IIS MASI SOT OTOL 2 hes PhS 
‘Take of the Dried Flowers of Chamomile, one 
ounce; Caraway Seeds, half an ounce; Water, five 
pounds. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and:strain.”? «| 
‘This decoction is designed to-be used principally as an 
enema and fomentation. Similar preparations are inserted. 
in the London Pharmacopeia, under the names of De- 

COCTUM PRO ENEMATE). and: DecoctTuM PRO? Fo- 

MENTO. : rarer ‘to ob | 

DecocTUM CINCHON& OFFICINALIS, vulgo Decoc- 

- tum’ Corticis Peruviani. Decoction of Peruvian Bark. 

-{Decoctum Cinchone. |” | eqteerb of 


~ « Take of Peruvian Bark in powder, one ounce; Wa- 
ter, one pound and a half. Boil for ten minutes in a 
covered vessel, and strain the liquor while hot.” 
As the active part of Peruvian bark is chiefly resino- 
extractive matter, part of it dissolved by the hot water is 
deposited as the liquor cools. Hence the necessity of 
straining it while hot. As the same matter suffers oxy- 
genation during boiling, the propriety is obvious of con- 
tinuing the boiling for a short time only, and im a close 
vessel. This decoction is given in general when bark in 
considerable doses is requisite, and where the powder 
does not remain on the stomach. The dose is two ounces 
repeated occasionally. WYTIN MOET EE 


DrcocruM DAPHNES MEZEREI.. Decoction of Meze- 
3 | reon. PN nied ae Pathe 
‘Take of the Bark of the Root ,of Mezereon, two 
drachms; of Liquorice Root. bruised, half. ‘an ounce; 
Water, three pounds. Boil with a gentle heat to two 
pounds, and strain.’’ | 


DECOCTIONS. Pit 


' The use of the liquorice is to cover the pungency of 
the mezereon. ‘he decoction is given in a dose of six 
or eight ounces, three or four times a day, in the cases 
im which mezereon is employed, principally in the se- 
oa omnes of Peyiiili 


{ 


Wacane tras GEOFFR&& INERMIS. Decoction of Cab- 
'bage-Tree Bark. 


‘i Take of Pepiies. Tree Bark in Baviaee one ounce; 
Water, two pounds. Boil with a gentle heat to one 
pound, and strain.” 

Decoction has been the form under which this medi- 
cine has been usually exhibited. It is given as an anthel- 
mintic in a dose of two ounces to an adult. 


Decocrum GUAJACI OFFICINALIS coMPosITUM, vul- 
go Decoctum Lignorum. Compound Decoction of 
Guatac. 


Take of Guaiac Wood Sine: three ounces; Rai- 
sins, two ounces; Sassafras Root, Liquorice Root, of 
each one ounce; Water, ten pounds. Boil. the water 
with the guaiac wood, and raisins, on a gentle fire, to five 
pounds, adding the roots towards the end of the boiling; 
then strain without expression.” 

Under this form guaiac wood is administered as a re- 
medy i in cutaneous diseases, and sometimes in chronic 
rheumatism. It is taken to the extent of two or three 
tigi inh ) 


Riefibproin! HORDEI DISTICHI. Decnelicn of caval 
- [Decoctum Hordei. ] | 


- Take of Pearl Barley, two ounces: Water, five 
pounds. First wash off with cold water the flour adhering 
to the barley; then boil the barley for a short time with . 
about half a pound of water, to extract the colouring 
matter. This being le ee put the barley thus purified 
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into five pounds of boiling water. Boil this to one half, 
and strain.’ 

This decoction is used merely as a diluent in febrile 
affections. A similar formula, in which figs, raisins and 
liquorice, are added to the barley, is inserted in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia, under the title of Decocrum Hor- 
DEI COMPOSITUM. 7 


DEcOCTUM POLYGALA SENEGS. Decoction of Se- 
neka. ' 


“ Take of Seneka Root, one ounce; Water, two 
pOnnGs. Boil to sixteen ounces, and strain.’ 

‘This has been used as a remedy in chronic rheuma- 
tism, and sometimes as an expectorant in pneumonia. 
Its dose is two or three ounces, three or four times 


a-day. 


DrEcocrUM SMILACIS SARSAPARILL#,, Decoction of 
Sarsaparilla. [Decoctum Sarsaparille.| — < 


“Take of Sarsaparilla Root cut, six ounces; Water, 
eight pounds. Digest for two hours, i in a temperature of 
about 195°, then take out the root and bruise it; put» it 
again into the liquor, and. boil it with a gentle 1 fire to two | 
pounds; then express it, and strain.’ 

Under this form sarsaparilla has been given in ae se- 
condary symptoms of syphilis. It is probably to be 
regarded only as belonging to the nutrientia, and as such, 
when taken largely, it may be of some advantage. It has 
been given also in dysuria. 


; , : (1 
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A few decoctone which have a place in 1 the London 
SPRTTAR ERE. remain to be noticed. | 


Bc nae aes CORNU CERVI. Decoction of Hartshorn, , 


_ “Take of Burnt and Prepared Hartshorn, two ounces; : 
Gum Arabic; six drachms; Distilled Water, three © 
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pounds. Boil, stirring constantly, to two pounds, and 
Straarie? 02544 5, ‘ | 

The burnt hartshorn, consisting chiefly of phosphat of 
lime, is insoluble im water. In this useless preparation, 
therefore, the gum Arabic only is dissolved. 


DecoctuM HELLEBORI ALBI. Decoction of White 
| Hellebore. 


“ Take of White Hellebore Root in powder, one ounce; 
Distilled Water, two pints; Rectified Spirit of Wine, two 
ounces. Boil the water with the root to one pint; when 
the liquor is cold, strain, and add the spirit.” 

This is used as an external application in some cuta- 
neous ‘diseases, principally in psora. 


DeEcocTUM SARSAPARILL& ComMPosituM. Compound 
it Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 


“ Take of Sarsaparilla Root, slit and bruised, six 
eunces; Bark of Sassafras Root, Shavings of Guaiac 
Wood, Liquorice Root bruised, of each one ounce; 
Mezereon, three drachms; Distilled Water, ten pints. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for six hours; boil to five 
ints, adding the mezereon towards the end of the boil- 
ing;then strain.” | | 

This decoction is an improvement of the Lisbon Diet- 
Drink, once highly celebrated for its power in removing 
some of the secondary symptoms of syphilis, and pro- 
moting the action of mercury. Its dose is four or six 
ounces three or four times a-day. From Dr. Russell’s 
experiments, its efficacy appears to depend on_ the 

“mezereon. » | | 


% ‘Decoctum UrLMI. Decoction of Elm. 


‘“‘ Take of the Bark of the Elm, fresh bruised, four 
ounces; Distilled Water, four pints. Boil to two pints, 
Sand: stra? S.¢ wusalk 
: ‘This decoction has been recommended as a remedy 
in cutaneous diseases. | | 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SYRUPI.—SYRUPS. 


Syrups are solutions of sugar in water either pure, 
or.containing other substances dissolved. ‘They are sel- 
dom active “medicines; but are principally designed to 
render others pleasant. The proportion of sugar with 


which they are gies made is about two parts to one 
of fluid. | 


UDR eres 
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SyRUPUS SIMPLEX sive Communis. Simple or Com- 
mon Syrup. 


“< Take of Refined Sugar beat to powder, fifteen 
parts; Water, cight parts. Dissolve the Sugar with a 
gentle heat, and boil a little so as to form a syrup.” 

This solution of sugar is used merely to communicate 
sweetness of taste. 


Syrurus ACIDI ACETOSI. 


‘Take of Acetous Acid, two poubds dat a half 
Refined Sugar, three pounds and. a half. Boil so as to 
form a syrup.’ 

This acidulous syrup being sufficiently pleasing may 
enter into mixtures in which it cannot occasion ny, che- 
mical decomposition. 


SyRUPUS ALTHAA OFFICINALIS. Syrup of Altheea. 
[Syrup. Althez.] - : 


“Take of Fresh Althza Root cut, one pound; ‘Wa. 
ter, ten pounds; Refined Sugar, four pounds. Boil the 
water with the root to one half, and expressing it strongly, : 
strain. Put aside the strained liquor, that the impurities 
may subside, and to the purified liquor add the peeled 
then boil it so as to form a syrup.” 


SYRUPS. QW57z 


The quantity of mucilage this syrup can contain is 
so trifling, that it cannot be Coe a meceiv ihe from 
it any virtue. thd 


Srnurvs AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. dost is of Ginger 
[ Syrup. Zinziber.] 


‘Take of the Root of Ginger, beat, dhree ounces - ; 
Boiling Water, four pounds; Refined Sugar, seven pounds 
and a half. Macerate the root in the water, in a close ves- 
sel for twenty-four hours; and, to-the Strained liquor, add. 
the beat sugar, so as to make a syrup.’ 

The flavour of the ginger renders. this syrup suflci- 
ently pleasant, it 1S therefore not unfrequently used. 


SyRUPUS CITRI AURANTII. Syrup of ibe eet 
[ Syrup. Cortic. Aurant. ] : 


“Take of the Fresh Outer Rind of the Orange, six 
ounces; Boiling Water, three pounds; Refined Sugar, 
four pounds. Macerate the rind in water for twelve hours ; 
then to the stramed liquor add the sugar beat to powder, 
and, by the application of a gentle heat, form a syrup.’ 

This syrup, like the former, is used merely on account 
of its grateful aromatic flavour. 


— Syrupus cITRY MEDICA, olim Syrupus Limonum. 
Syrup of Lemon. (Syrup. Limonis Succi. ] 


“ Take of the Juice of Lemons strained after the im- 
purities have subsided, three parts; Refined Sugar, five 
parts; dissolve the sugar so as to form a syrup.” 

This pleasant syrup is used to sweeten and acidulate 
REGIS, especially Prose of the mucilaginous kind. 


‘Sravrus COLCHICI AUTUMNALIS. Syrup of Col- 
, chicum. 


‘‘ Take of the Fresh Root of Colchicum, cut Pinte 
small pieces, one ounce; Acetous Acid, sixteen ounces; 
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Refined bngasi twenty-six ounces. Macerate the root in 
the acid. for two days, shaking the vessel occasionally; 
then expressing it gently, strain it; to the strained liquor 
add the sugar, and boil a little, so as'to form a syrup.” 

Colchicum has been used under this form as a diuretic 
in dropsy. The dose of the:sy rup Is half an ounce or SIX 
drachms. | 


Syrupus DIAN FHI.CARYOPHILLI. gga of Clove 
July-Flower. [Syrup. Caryophill. Rub.] — 


“‘ Take of the Fresh Petals of the Clove July-Flower 
freed from the heels, one pound; of Boiling Water, 
four pounds; of Refined Sugar, seven pounds. Macerate 
the petals in the water for twelve hours; then to the 
strained liquor add the beat sugar; which dissolve with 
a gentle heat, so as to form a syrup.” | 

This syrup is valued principally on account ae its dhes 
red Fa tn Its flavour also is pleasant. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. eae of White 


Poppy. [ Syrup. Papav. Alb. J 


“Take of the Dried Capsules of the ‘White Pbspy, 
freed from the seeds, two pounds; Boiling Water, thirty 
pounds; Refined Sugar, four pounds. °Macerate the 
sliced capsules in the water for twelve hours; then, boil 
until a third part only of the liquor remain; and pressing 
it strongly, strain; boil down the stisined liquor to one 
half, and again strain; lastly, the sugar being pee boil 
a little, so as to form a syrup.” 

The capsules of the poppy possess the narcotic powet 
of the plant; and the matter in which this resides is so- 
luble in water. In this preparation, therefore, it is ex- 
tracted. ‘The syrup is given as an anodyne pr incipally to 
children. The dose to a child a year old is one drachm. 
It is uncertain in its strength. The Dublin College have 

substituted for it a syrup of opium. 
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SyRUPUS RHAMNI CATHARTICI. gerd of Buckthorn, 
[ Syrup. Spine Cervine. 9 ie 


* ‘Take of the Clarified Juice of ripe Buckthorn Ber. 
ries, two parts; Refined Sugar, one part. Boil, so as to 
form a syrup.’ 

This syrup is used as a cathartic; the dose to an adult 
is an ounce, or an ounce and a half. 


- 


SyrupPus Rose GALLice. Syrup of Red Rose. 


“ Take of the Dried Petals of the Red Rose, seven 
ounces; Boiling Water, five pounds; Refined Sugar, six 
pounds. Macerate the petals in water for twelve hours; 
then boil them a little, and strain; to the strained liquor 
add the sugar, and again boil, so as to form a syrup.” 

In this preparation the slight astringency of the red 
rose is supposed. to be preserved; and where a syrup 
having this quality is indicated, this is generally prefer- 
red. 


Syrurus ROS® CENTIFOLIx. Syrup of Damask or Pale 


_ Rose. [Syrup. Rose.] - 


«Take of the Fresh Petals of the Damask Rose; one 
pound; Boiling Water, four pounds; Refined Sugar, 
three pounds. Macerate the petals in water for twelve 
hours; then to the strained liquor add the auger and 
boil, so as to form a syrup.”’ 

“This syrup is a very mild pursatinty anid) as such, 1s 
given to children in a dose of two or three tea-spoonfuls. 


~ SyRUPUS SCILL® MARITIM2. Syrup of Squill. 
Mi 
«< Take of the Vinegar of Squill, two pounds; Refined 


Sugar, three pounds and a half. Dissolve the sugar with 
a a gentle heat, so as to form a syrup.” 
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‘This is an active remedy, and is the form under which 
squill is generally given as an expectorant, Its. dose i is 
one or two drachms. It is also. given, to children as an 
emetic, eererrale in pertussis,, 


SYRUPUS TOLUIFER® BALSAMY, 7 Bulb Ryher ar Balsa- 
micus. Syrup of Tolu Balsam. [Syrup. Tolutan.}” 


“ Take of Common Syrup; two pounds; ‘Tincture of 
Tolu Balsam, one dunce. With the sy rup newly pre- 
pared, and removed from the fire, when it has nearly 
cooled, mix the tincture gradually with agitation.” | 

This syrup, according to the formula of the London 
College, is prepared by boiling the Balsam of Tolu in 
water, and dissolving the sugar in this liquor. ‘Prepared 
in either way, it can: ibe valued only on Aca upt 8 its 
flavouriy tix. trode paaronidhaden Mores "ani ee ag 


Syrupus VIOL® ODORATR. By Hays of Violet. (Syrup. 
naVaorwee re is 


“Take of the fresh flowers of the Sweet-scented Vib! 
let, one pound; Boiling Water, four pounds; Refined 


Sugar, seven pounds and a half. Macerate the flowers 7 


in water for twenty-four hours. in a covered glass or 
earthen vessel. Then strain, without expression, and to 
the strained. quar, add the beat Sugar, so as to foray 
a syrup.’’ 


This syrup is a very gentle laxative, and as ieyeh ida 


given to infants in a dose of one or two tea-spoonfuls. © 


~ 


ib remains to notice those few syrups which hive not 


a place i in the Edinburgh Se COD ei 


| Shaves SUCCI FRUCTUS MORI. Syrup. ‘of "Mulberry: 
Juice. 


SYRUPUS SUCCI FRUCTUS RUBIID#eI. Syrup of Rasp- 


¢ berry Juice. 


a 
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SYRUPUS SUCCI FRUCTUs RIBIS NIGRI. Syrupof Black. 
Bee hee Currant Juice. | i 


The syrups prepared from these fruits, inserted in the 
London Pharmacopeeia, are pleasant and acidulous. 
Some of them, however, are superfluous, 


Syrvurvs croct. Syrup of Saffron. Pharm. Lond. is ad- 


mitted on account of its colour, as is also the Syrupus 
-PAPAVERIS ERRATIcI. Syrup of Red Poppy. 


¥y 


nr enc ‘+ 


MepicaTepD Honeys differ in little or nothing from 
syrups, and are therefore rejected from the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeeia. In the London and Dublin Pharmaco. — 
pceias, are retained, Mex aceTatum. OxyMeEL coL- 
cHicri. Met rose. Mex scrtte. OxyMEL sciILyue; 
which, as the corresponding syrups have been noticed, 
it would be superfluous to give at length. 


| ¥ 


CHAPTER X. 


VINA.—WINES, 


‘Wine, from its composition, and especially from the 
alkohol and water it contains, is capable of dissolving 
the active matter of many vegetables. Solutions of this 
kind are named Medicated Wines. 'They are more liable 
to decomposition from keeping than tinctures. To ob. 
viate this, it is usual to add to them, when prepared, a 
portion of alkohol. bod. : 


Ne) 
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VINUM ALOES SOCOTORINA, vulgo .Tinctura Sacra: 
Wine of Socotorine Aloes. Sacred Tincture. [Vi- 
num Aloes. | | ! ' 


‘“‘ Take of Socotorine Aloes, reduced to powder, one 
ounce; Lesser Cardamom Seeds, Ginger Root, of each, 
beat, one drachm; Spanish White-wine, two pounds. 
Digest for seven days, shaking frequently, and strain.”’ 
. The aloes is entirely soluble in the wine; so that in 
this preparation all its virtues are obtained. Itisa stimu- 
lating cathartic, producing its full effect in the dose of 
one ounce. Ina dose of one or two drachins, it is given 
to excite the action of the intestines and neighbouring 
organs. 
VINUM GENTIAN@ compPositTuM, vulgoV inum Amarum. 

Compound Gentian Wine. 


‘Take of Gentian Root, half an ounce; Peruvian 
Bark, one ounce; Orange Peel dried, two drachms; 
Canella Bark, one drachm; Diluted Alkohol, four 
ounces; Spanish White-wine, two pounds and a half. 
On the root and barks bruised, pour first the diluted 
alkohol; and after twenty-four hours, add the wine. 
Then macerate for seven days, and strain.” 

This wine is designed as a stomachic; but from its 
tendency to become acescent, it is not well adapted to 
administration in dyspepsia. Its dose is six drachms. 


Vinum 1PpEcAcuANHe. Ipecacuan Wine. [Vinum 
Ipecac. ] 


‘Take of Ipecacuan Root bruised, one ounce; Spanish | 
White-wine, fifteen ounces. Macerate for seven days, 
and strain through paper.” Fi: gal tu 

This Medicated Wine is preferable to a Tincture of 
Ipecacuan, as being less pungent, while it holds the 
active matter of the root fully dissolved. Its dose as an 
emetic is one ounce to an adult. di 
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“-° Vinum nicoTrane taBact. Tobacco Wine. - 


“Take of the leaves of Tobacco, one ounce; Spanish 
White-wine, one pound. Macerate for seven days, and 
strain through paper.” age, tn 

- Under this form, Tobacco has been used as a diuretic 
in dropsy. Dose, thirty drops, gradually increased to 
sixty or,eighty twice a-day. : 


Winuwt RHEL PALMATI. Rhubarb Wine. [ Vinum Rha- 
OU BE OR Os barbari. | . 
<¢ Take of the Root of Rhubarb, cut, two ounces; Ca- 
nella Bark, one drachm; Diluted Alkohol, two ounces; 
Spanish, White-wine, fifteen ounces. Macerate seven 
days, and strain through paper.”” ” tate kite Gt 9 
The dose of this wine as a purgative is from half an 
-ouncejto anounce. The tincture of rhubarb is in genera! 


to be preferred to it. 
OA hae . ; Ms | Ne 
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ACETA.—VINEGARS. 
“Vinecar is capable of dissolving several of the prin- 
ciples of vegetables. It frequently, however, alters their 
powers, or does not coincide with them in virtue. There 
are, therefore, few Medicated Vinegars in use. 


i 


Acetum aromaticum. Aromatic Vinegar. 


«Take of the dried tops of Rosemary; the dried 
leaves of Sage, of each four ounces; dried Lavender 
- Flowers, two ounces; Cloves, two drachms; distilled 
Acetous Acid, eight pounds. Macerate for seven days, 
and strain the expressed, liquor through paper.” 


\ 
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From the impregnation of the vinegar with the flavour 
of these aromatic vegetables, it. becomes a grateful per- 
fume, to which purpose chiefly this preparation is applied. 


AcIDUM ACETOSUM CAMPHORATUM.. -Camphorated 
MW iyib © ec baau vos hPSiQus, Acide” oo Ree 
“Take of the stronger Acetous' Acid; six ounces; 
Camphor, half an ounce; Alkohol, as much as may be 
necessary. Rub the Camphor with the Alkohol into a 
powder, which put into the acid, that it. may be dissolved. 
This preparatton, snuffed up the nostrils, is a power- 
ful and grateful stimulant, used to obviate nausea, or 
relieve languor. : : nee loGas b 
ACETUM SCILL® MARITIM@. Vinegar of Squill, [Acet. 
© Take of Squill Root dried, two ounces; ‘distilled _ 
Acetous Acid, two pounds and a half; Alkohol, three 
ounces. Macerate the squill with the acetous acid for 
seven days: express the acid; to which add the alkohol; 
and when the impurities have subsided, pour off the 
liquor.”’ a | Be AS iJ ‘timo taaa, 
Vinegar is the proper menstruum of squill; and this 
preparation possesses all its powers, unimpaired. It is 
seldom given under this form asa diuretic, but generally 
as an expectorant. ‘The dose is from one to two drachms. 


; ee OO CWAPTER RIT! 
TINCTURA.—TINCTURES. 


TincTuREs are solutions of vegetable, animal, and 
sometimes of mineral substances, in spiritous liquors. 
The solvent may be either pure alkohol, diluted alkohol, 
or alkohol impregnated with ammonia or ether. They 
generally contain the virtues of the substances dissolved, 
in a concentrated state, though sometimes altered, or 
lost in those of the menstruum.. They are little liable to 
decomposition, and this gives them a superiority over 
those preparations in which the solvent power of water 
is employed. ) 

Alkohol is the solvent of a number of the immediate 
principles of vegetables; of resin, camphor, essential oil, 
and extract; and hence is capable of extracting the vir- 
tues of many important remedies. ‘Tinctures made with. 
it are im general decomposed on the addition of watery 
liquors. , | 

Diluted Alkohol or Proof-spirit is a still more general 
solvent; as the water it contains dissolves several prin- 
ciples which are not soluble in pure alkohol. It is there- 
fore more generally employed. 2 

_ Alkohol, impregnated with ammonia or ether, is em- 
ployed in forming tinctures only of a few substances, 
whose operations are supposed to be promoted by these 
agents. — | : wasting 


TincTuRA ALOES socotorin&. Tincture of Aloes. 
| [Tinct. Aloes.] 


*¢ "Take of Socotorine Aloes in powder, half an ounce; 
Extract of Liquorice, one ounce and a half; Alkohol, 
four ounces; Water, one pound. Digest for seven days 
with a gentle heat in a closed vessel, shaking the vessel 
frequently; (directions which, with regard to all tinc- 
tures, are to be observed. )”’ 
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This is the only tincture in which the proportion of 
water is superior to that of- alkohol. The aloes being 
principally gum, is entirely «dissolved by the men- 
struum. Its dose as a cathartic is one ounce. _ 
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TINcTURA ALOES @THEREA. Ethereal Tincture of | 


Y, 1Al6es) Wi92. 975 


er ae 


TinctTuRA ALOES cUM/MYRRHA® 'Tinctureof Aloes | 


and Myrrhi ['Tinct. Aloes Comp.] 1 /oe 
« Take of Myrrh powdered, two ounces; Alkohol, 
one pound anda half; Water, half a pound. , Mix the 


alkohol with the water; then add the myrrh; digest for 


four days; and lastly, add_ of Socotorine. Aloes, one 


ounce and a half; English Saffron, one ounce. Digest 


again for three days, and pour off the pure tincture.” © 


This tincture differs in little from the former but in ~ 


the menstruum: It is used principally ‘externally as an 
application to bleeding wounds, and a stimulant to foul 
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es Yllegionixq bas “ylln : he 
TINCTURA AMOMIREPENTIS. Tincture of Cardamom. 
[Tinctura Cardamomi. ] 


a ‘Take ‘of, Cardamom: Seeds: four. ounces ; * Diluted 
Alkohol, two pounds and a half. Digest for two. days, 
_ and strain through paper.”’ 

. This tincture is used for its moderate aromatic flavour 
and pungency. A compound tincture of cardamom, in 
_ which caraway, cinnamon and raisins, are introduced, is 
_ likewise inserted in the London mea maa and is 
used for ‘the same purpose. 


TIncTURA ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIZ. Tincture 
of Snake-Root. ['Yinctura Serpentar. } » 


Take of Virginian Snake-root, two ounces; Cochi- 
neal, one drachm; Diluted Alkohol, two pounds and a 
half. Digest for seven days, and strain through paper.”” 

~ Serpentaria is seldom exhibited under the form of 
tincture. As a grateful bitter, it may be given occasion. 
ally in dyspepsia in a dose of two drachms.: 

SLL. wis q: { : 


Tinctura ASSAFOETID&. Tincture of Assafcetida. 
[Tinctura Assafeetid. ] 


_“ Take, of Assafcetida, four ounces; Alkohol, two 
pounds and a half. Digest for seven oye and strain 
_ through paper.” 

_. This is a solution chiefly of the resinous) part of the 
assafetida. Asa remedy in hysteria, it 1s sometimes 
given in a dose of one ee 


2 
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peer BENZOES comPosita, vulgo Ridin 
Traumaticum. Compound Tincture of Benzoin. 
| Tinctura Benzoes Comp. ] 


*“* "Take of Benzoin, three ounces; Balsam of Peru. 
two ounces; Hepatic Aloes, half an ounce; Alkohol, 
two pounds, Digest for seven days, and strain through 
paper.” 
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This is used only externally, and principally as an 
application to recent superficial wounds. Dp ae 


Tincrura camMruore; vulgo Spiritus Vinosus Cam- 
phoratus. ‘Tincture of Camphor. [Spiritus Cam- 
phorat. | ik “a 


‘¢ Take of Camphor, one ounce; Alkohol, one pound. 
Mix, so as to dissolve the camphor. It may be also 
made with a double or triple proportion of camphor.’’ 

This solution is used externally as a stimulant and 
anodyne application in chronic rheumatism, bruises and 
strains. It is applied by friction to the part. 


6 


LINIM ENTUM CAMPHORe compositum. Lond. 


*¢ Take of camphor two ounces; Water of Ammonia, 
six ounces; Spirit of Lavender, sixteen ounces. Mix 
the water of ammonia with the spirit, and distil sixteen 
ounces from a glass retort witha gentle heat. Dissolve 
the camphor in the distilled liquor.” ne 

This liniment is applied to the same uses as the pre- 
ceding. From the addition of the ammonia it is more 
powerful as a stimulant. 


~ 


TIncTURA CASSI2 SENN composita, olim Elixir 
Salutis. Tincture of Senna. ['Tinct. Senne. ] 


«Take of the Leaves of Senna, two ounces; Root of — 
Jalap, one ounce; Coriander Seeds, half an ounce; 
Diluted Alkohol, three pounds and half. Digest for 
seven days, and to the tincture strained through paper 
add four ounces of Refined Sugar.” 7 

This tincture is in very common use as a purgative.. 
Its dose is one ounce, or one ounce afida half. 
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Ty NCTURA c AsToReEI. Tincture of Castok ee 
| Castor. | ' 


»' : a 


cf Take of Russian Castor, one ounce and a half; 
Alkohol, one pound. Digest hs seven days, and strain 
through paper.’’ 

In the London, and rings oa in athe Dublin Pharmaco- 
peeia, this tincture is ordered to be prepared with diluted 
alkohol; but with pure alkohol it is more grateful. It is 
a feeble remedy, given sometimes as an antispasmodic, 
in a dose of from. half a drachm to a drachm. | 


TincTpra ‘CASTOREI COMPOSITA. -Compound. Tinc- 
ture of Castor. 


« Take ne Russian Castor, one ounce; Assafoetida, 
half an ounce; Ammoniated Alkchol, one pound. Digest 
for seven days, and strain through paper.” 

This tincture is more active than the former; it is 
given in a similar dose. E 

| 3 
Tinctura cincHone orrFicinatts. Tincture of 
Peruvian Bark. [Tinct. Cinchone. | 


_“ Take of Peruvian Bark in powder, four ounces; 
Diluted Alkohol, two pounds and a shalt. Digest for 
seven days, and strain through paper.” 

The active matter of bark is entirely extracted by 
hdguiea alkehol, but the powers of the menstruum itself 
do not allow of the use of bark under this form, where 
‘large doses of the remedy are necessary. It is used in 
dyspepsia, eee in a dose of two drachms. 


ia 


Tinctura ciNcuone, vulgo Comicis Peruviani, 
Composita. Compound Tincture of Peruvian Bark, 


Lond. ° 


A Take of Peruvian Bark. in powder, two ounces; 
dried Orange-peel, one ‘ounce and a half; Virginian 
2K 


P 


- 
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Snake-root; three drachms; Saffron, one drachm; Cho- 
chineal in powder, two scruples; Proof-Spirit, twenty 
ounces. Digest for fourteen days, and. strain.”? 900" 4 | 

This has been long known under the name of Hua- 
ham’s tincture of Bark. It is more erateful than the 
simple tincture, and is used like it in dyspeptic affections, 
in a dose of two or three drachms. — AE kT te 


TinctTuRA CINCHONA, vulgo Corticis Peruviani, Am- 
‘moniata. Lond. Ammoniated Tincture of Bark. 


“Take of Peruvian Bark in powder, four ounces; 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia, two pounds. Digest ina 
closed vessel for ten days, and strain.”’ 

There seems little propriety in employing spirit of 
ammonia as a menstruum of bark, as in scarcely any 
case can they coincide in virtue, and the activity of the 
ammonia must be much superior to that of the quantity 
of bark dissolved. 7 Phe: et as 


Tincrura coLomBa. Tincture of Colombo. [Tinct. 


Colomb. | a ‘ 


“Take of the Root of Colombo in powder, two — 
ounces; Diluted Alkohol, two pounds. Digest for seven 
days, and strain through paper.” — ~ ok Roeedeed 

This is used merely as a bitter tincture in dyspepsia, | 
in a dose of three or four drachms. Re eee ae 


Tinctura convorvunr yauvapa. Tincture of Jalap: 7 
hia — £ Tinct. Jalap. ] | | ‘f 


“Take of the root of Jalap in powder, three ounces; — 
Diluted Alkohol, fifteen ounces. Digest for seven days, ¥ 
and strain through paper.” i’ 

The activity of jalap resides in its resin, which in this © 
preparation is extracted along with a portion of mucilage. : 
The tincture may be given as a cathartic, in a dose of i 
four or six drachms. igi? 

Y 
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»TIncTuRA CROCI. Tincture of Saffron. 


‘Take of English Saffron, one ounce; Diluted Alko- 
hol,: fifteen ounces. Digest for seven days, and strain 
through paper.” . 

This tincture is to be valued only for its colour. 


TINCTURA DIGITALIS PURPURE&. Tincture of Fox- 
MEAT PREM Ao Aglh glove. : 


“Take of the dried leaves of Foxglove, one ounce; 
Diluted Alkohol, eight ounces. Digest for seven days, and 
strain through paper.” 

This is a very active preparation; it 1s the one in 
which the virtues of digitalis are longest preserved un- 
injured, and appears to be the best form under which 
that remedy can be exhibited, to obtain its narcotic 
effects. Its dose is ten drops, which, according to the 
general rules observed in the administration of digitalis, 
is to be gradually increased. 


\ 


TIncTURA GENTIAN& composita, vulgo Ehxir Sto- 
machicum. Compound Tincture of Gentian. ['Tinct. 
Gentian. Comp. | 


‘Take of Gentian Root, two ounces; dried Orange- 
peel, one ounce; Canella Bark, half an ounce; Cochineal, 
half a. drachm; Diluted Alkehol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper.” 

‘This tincture is employed in dyspepsia, in a dose of 
two or three drachms given occasionally. 


Trncerura cuajyacr. Tincture of Guaiac. 


“Take of the Resin of Guaiac, one pound; Alkohoi, 
two pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and strain 
_ through paper.”’ 
‘This tincture may be given in a dose of two or three 
drachms, but it is inferior in activity to the one which 
- follows. 
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TincTuRA GUAJACI AMMONIATA. Ammoniated Tinc- 
ture of Guaiac. [Ti inct. Guaiac. Ammon. ] 


“¢ Take of the Resin of Guaiac, fou ounces; Ammo- 
niated Alkohol, one pound and a half. Diet dai seven 
days, and strain through paper.” 

The ammonia coinciding in virtue with the, guaiac, 
this affords a preparation of considerable efficacy. It is 


given in chronic rheumatism, in a dose from one to yO) 


eke be 


TINCTURA HELLEBORI NIGRI. Tincture of Black Hel- 
lebore. ['Tinct. Helleb. Nig. ] 


‘“‘ Take of Black Hellebore Root, four ounces; Caden ; 
neal, half a drachm; Diluted Alkohol, two pounds and. 


a half, Digest for seven days, and strain through paper.” 


This tincture has been used as an ratte igen hes) ina 


dose of one drachm. 


TInNcTURA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. Tincture of Black 
Henbane. 


“ Take of the dried Leaves of Black Henbane, one 
ounce; Diluted Alkohol, eight ounces. Digest for seven 
days, and strain thr ough paper.” 

The tincture is a preferable form to the inubiaeited 
juice, the form under which bine henbane used to be 
employed. 


TINCTURA KINO. Tincture of Kino. 


; 


‘¢ Take of Kino, two ounces; Diluted Alkohol, one 
pound and a half.” 


The dose of this tincture, is from half a. / drach to a 


drachm. vey * 
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Tincrura ‘L4URI crnNaMomi. ‘Tincture of Cinna. 
mon. ['Tinct. Cinnam.]. 


“Take of Cinnamon Bark, three ounces; Diluted Al- 
kohol, two pounds anda half. preea for seven days; - 
and strain through paper.” 

This is used merely as an aromatic. 


ewe TURA LAURICINNAMOMIC OMPOSITA, olim Tinc- 
tura Aromatica. Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 


[Tinct. Cinnam. Comp. ] 


“Take of the Bark of Cinnamon, Cardamom-seeds, 
of each one ounce; Long Pepper, two drachms; Diluted 
Alkohol, two pounds and a half. Digest for seven ay S, 
and strain through paper.” 

This tincture is used principally in combination with 
other medicines, to communicate to them an aromatic 
pungeney and odour. 


TINCTURA MELOES VESICATORIT, vulgo Teiceak Can- 
tharidum. ‘Tincture of Cantharides. rine: Canthar. ] 


“Take of Cantharides, one drachm; Diluted Alkohol, 
one pound. Digest for seven days, and strain through 
paper. a 

This tincture is used principally externally as a rube- 
facient; as an internal remedy, the dose in which it has 
been given. is fifteen drops. 


TincTuRa.MIMOS& CATECHU; olim, Tinitiee en 
| Tincture of Catechu. [Tinct. Catechu. ] 


“ Take of Catechia: three ounces; Bark of Cinnamon, 
two ounces; Diluted “Alkohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper.” 

This solution of catechu, rendered more grateful by 
the cinnamon, is given in a dose of one drachm, 
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Tincrura myrrua&. Tincture of ses apm ['Tinct. 
© Myrrh.) 


“Take of Myrrh in powder, three ounces; Alkohol, 
twenty ounces; Water, en ounces. Digest for ten days, 
and strain through paper.’ 

Myrrh being ate resinous, require es for its so- 
lution alkohol, not so much diluted as proof-spirit. The 
tincture is used principally as an external stimulant and 
antiseptic application. | 


Tincrura opi, sive Thebuica; vulgo, Laudanum h- 


guidum. Tincture of Melee [‘Tinct. Opi. | 


‘‘ Take of Opium, two ounces; Diluted Alkohol, 

two pounds. Digest for seven days, and strain ‘through 
paper.” 

‘This tincture is the usual form under which opium is 
administered. The proportion of opium to the solvent, is 
five grains to the drachm; but by evaporation it is found 
that one drachm of the tincture holds three grains and a 
half dissolved. The usual dose is twenty- five dr ee 


> eee 


Tincrura opir AMMONIATA; olim, Elixir Pati 


cum. Ammoniated Tincture of Opium. 


“Take of Benzoic Acid, English Saffron, of cach 
three drachms; Opium, two drachms; Volatile Oil of © 
Anise, half a drachm; Ammoniated Alkohol, sixteen 
ounces. Digest 106 seven days ina shut phuial, and strain 
through paper.” 


The operation of the opium cannot be much influenced ~ 


7 


by the substances with which it is combined in this for- _ 


mula. ‘The common application of it is as a remedy in 


catarrhal affections. Its dose is from half a drachm to a 
drachm. The proportion of opium is one grain to a— 
drachm. 


- 


4 


: 
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TINCTURA OPII CAMPHORATA,. Lond. 


“ Take of Hard Purified Opium reduced to powder, 
Flowers of Benzoin, of each one drachm; Camphor, two 
scruples; Oil of nivel one drachm; Proof-Spirit, two 
pounds by. measure. Digest for ten days, and strain.” 

‘This tincture, known like the preceding one by the 
name of Paregoric Elixir, differs from it not only i in some 
of the irigredients and in the menstruum, but in the pro- 
port tion of opium. Half an ounce of it contains only one 
grain. Its dose is two or three drachms. 


TincTURA RHEI PAUMATI. ‘Tincture of Rhubarb... 
[ Tinct. Rhabarb. ] 


*« "Take of the Root of Rhubarb, three ounces; “Lesser 
Cardamom Seeds, half an ounce; Diluted Alkohol, two 
pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and strain 
through paper. Cee 
| This tincture contains all the virtues of rhubarb. Its 


FF } a 


T. INCTURA RHEI CUM ALOE; olim, Elair Sacrum. 
Tincture of Rhubarb with Aloes. 


«Take of the Root of Rhubarb, ten drachms; Socoto- 
rine Aloes; Six drachms; Lesser Cardamom Seeds, half 
~an ounce; Diluted Alkohol, two pounds and a.half. Di- 
gest for seven days, and strain through paper.” 

— '‘This is frequently employed as a stimulating cathartic, 
_. in a dose of six drachms, or an ounce. 


a TURA RHEI CUM GENTIANA; olim, Tinctura Rhei 
Amara. Tincture of Rhubarb with Gentian. 


. “e'Pake’ of Root of Rhubarb, two ounces; ‘Gentian 
Root, half an ounce; Diluted Alkohol, two pounds and 
a half. Digest for seven days, arid strain sgn h ah scl fs 
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This combination of gentian with rhubarb is supposed 
to render it a more useful remedy in dyspeptic cases. Its 


dose is from two to four drachms. _ en 
TPincrura ruErcompostra. Lond. Compound Tinc- 
Weis ‘ture of Riba een 2 on 


‘« Take of Rhubarb cut, two ounces; Liquorice bruis- 
ed, half an ounce; Ginger in powder, Saffron, of each 
two drachms; Distilled Water, one pound;  Proof- Spirit, 
twelve ounces. Digest for fourteen days, and strain.’? 

- This tincture differs in litile from the simple tincture, 
except in the use of a menstruum, containing less alko- 
hol. It may be given in a similar dose. | 


- ; j p rhe oy a> § 


Tinctura saronrs, vuleo Linimentum Saponaceum. 


 Eincture of Soap. [Liniment, Sapon. Comp.] ° 


“¢ Take of Soap, four ounces; Camphor, two ounces; - 
= . iS wl bap bpd bay Co Pe ASR PE 
Volatile Oil of Rosemary, half an ounce; Alkohol, two 


pounds. Digest the soap in the alkohol for three days; 
then add the camphor and oil to the strained liquor, agi- 
tating it.” 5 | ) 


cation in strains and rheumatic pains. 


This is a powerful stimulant used as an external appli- 


¢3 
zi 


TINCTURA SAPONIS CUM op1o; olm, Linimentum Ano- 
_ dynum. Tincture of Soap with Opium... | 


“¢ 'Fhis is made in'the same manner, and from the same 
ingredients, as the tincture of soap; only adding at, 
ene ounce of opium.’’ PR ALL The abies fy 51: 


* 


It is used for the same purposes as. the preceding _ 


tincture, but is a more powerful anodyne. 
VPINCTURA TOLUITERA BALSAM; olim, Linetura To- 
_futana. ‘Vincture of Tolu Balsam. ['Tinct. Balsam. 


weer 
¥ a 


ibd Le inet dee 


c¢ 7 ake of Balsam: of Tolu; bine iatince aid a half ; AL 


ra 


Kohol, one pound. Digest until the balsam is dissolved, 


and strain through paper.”’ | 


first | 
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‘This: tincture is scarcely used but oh account of its 
favour, and for making the Syrup of Tolu. 


TINCTURA VERATRI ALBI., Tincture of White Helle- 
bore. | 


“Take of White Hellebore Root, eight ounces; Di- 
luted Alkohol, two pounds and a half. Digest for seven 
days, and strain through paper.” ti 

White Hellebore is a medicine perhaps never. pre- 
scribed internally, its operation is so violent. The dose 
of this tincture cannot exceed a few drops. 


- 


| ccanthbenidinehenmenaadiadaanal 
——<__—_____ 


_. The following are the Tinctures peculiar to the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia. In each of them the pound is by 
measure, or is equivalent to a pint. , 


TINCTURA AURANTII corTicis. Tincture of Orange- 
| peel. 
“‘Take of Fresh Orange-peel, three ounces; Proof- 


Spirit, two pounds. Digest for three days, and strain.” 
It may be used as stomachic and as a grateful bitter. 


TINCTURA BALSAM PERUVIANY!. Tincture of Peru- 
! . vian Balsam. 


“Take of Peruvian Balsam, four ounces; Rectified 
‘Spirit of Wine, one pound. Digest until the balsam is 
dissolved.” 

This tincture is scarcely applied to any use. 


~ "TINCTURA CASCARILL&. Tincture of Cascarilla. 


‘Take of Cascarilla in powder, four ounces; Proof.-: 
Spirit, two pounds. Digest. with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and strain.” 


21 
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Cascarilla being a remedy little eaaiien in bon 
practice, this tincture is scarcely used. bas eisoval 


TINCTURA GALBANI. Tincture of Galbanum. 


“ Take of Galbanum cut into small pieces, two ounces; 
Proof Spirit, two pounds. Digest with a pende: heat for 
eight days, and strain.’ 

Tincture of Galbanum has Heén dsdd in hysteria, 


flatulence and asthma, in a dose from one to: ee 


drachms. 


TincTURA SABIN COMPOSITA. Compound Tincture 
of Savin. | 


“Take of Extract of Savin, one ounce; Tincture of 
Castor, one pound; Tincture of Myrrh, half a pounds 
Digest until the extract of savin is dissolved, and strain.’ 

This tincture has been recommended as an eminena- 
gogue, in a dose of half a gracnn twice a-day. | 


TINCTURA’ SCILL&. Tanai of Squill.. 


‘Take of. Squill recently dried, four ounces; Proof: 


- Spirit, two. ‘pounds. Digest for eight day and pour off — 


the liquor.” 
As vinegar best covers the nauseous taste of squill, 
it is generally used as its menstruum. This tincture 


contains, however, the active matter of this root, and — 


love.) be given in a dose of from igen to beets! drops. 


TINCTURA VALERIAN&. ‘Tincture of Walneunt 


‘Take of Wild Valerian in coarse powder, four : 


ounces; Proof-Spirit, two pounds. Digest with a gentle - 
heat for eight days, and strain. da 
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TincruRA VALERIANZ AMMoNiATA. Ammoniated 
ist Tincture of Valerian. 


_ Take of Wild Valerian in coarse powder, four ounces; 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia, two pounds. Digest for 
eight days, and strain.” 

Of these two tinctures, the latter is the more powerful, 
and is a remedy not unfrequently employed in hysteric 
affections. Its dose is from one to two drachms. 


TinctTuRa ZINGIBERIS. Tincture of Ginger. 


‘Take of Ginger in powder, two ounces; Proof- 
Spirit, two pounds. Digest with a gentle heat for aght 
days, and strain.” 

This tincture contains the pungency of the ginger, 
and may be used as an aromatic in combination with 

other remedies. 


CHAPTER XIII. . 
heed EXTRACTA.—EXTRACTS. 


_ Wuew vegetable matter is dissolved in water or alko- 
hol, by evaporation of the solvent, a concrete tenacious 
mass is obtained, termed an Extract. When prepared 
from an aqueous solution, it is named a Watery, when 
_ from one in alkohol pure or diluted, a Spiritous extract. 
The former must consist chiefly of those proximate prin- 
‘ciples which water can easily dissolve; mucilage, tannin, 
extractive and saline matter: the latter of a portion of 
these with resin. In either preparation, the volatile prin- 
ciples must necessarily be dissipated; and in. many cases, 
especially in the preparation of the watery extracts, de- 
composition or oxygenation of the more fixed parts take 
place. Hence there are few vegetables whose virtues are 
obtained uninjured in their extracts. 


4 
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‘LEXTRACTA PER AQUAM. EXTRACTS BY WATER. 
The directions for preparing these are given in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeja, under the Extract of Gentian. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE L UTES. Extract of Gentian. 
[ Extract. Gentian. ] | 


“Take of Gentian Root, any quantity. Having cut 
and bruised it, add eight times its weight of distilled ” 
Water. Boil to one half, and. strain, expressing the 
liquor strongly. Reduce it immediately to the consistence 
of thick honey, by evaporation in a bath of boiling water, 
saturated with muriat of soda.”’ Se al 

This extract is intensely bitter. It is generally used to 
form other medicines into pills. ° ae ae 

In the same manner are prepared the following Ex- 
tracts: 


ExrRACTUM RADICIS GLYCYRRHIZE CLABR&. Ex- 
tract of Liquorice Root. [ Extract. Glycyrr.] - 


It consists chiefly of mucilage and saccharine matter, 
and is used as a demulcent in catarrh. It is seldom pre- 
pared in the shops, but on a large scale; and in some of 
the foreign Pharmacopeeias, the extract of liquorice of 
“commerce is ordered to be purified by solution in water, 

straiming, and a new evaporation. This is named Refined 
Liquorice. © ? : 


IXXTRACTUM RADICIS HELLEBORI NicRI. Extract of 


Black Hellebore Root. [ Extract. Helleb. Nig.] 


The spiritous extract of this root is extremely violent 
in its opefation. The aqueous which is received in the | 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia is comparatively mild. Its dose 
is from ten to twenty grains. 
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EXxTRACTUM FOLIORUM RUTH GRAVEOLENTIS. Ex- 
tract of Rue. [ Extract. Rutz. ] 


_ As the virtues of Rue reside chiefly, if not entirely, in 
its essential oil, this extract received in both Pharmaco- 
peias must be regarded as an injudicious preparation. 


EXxTRACTUM FOLIORUM CASSIE SENN. Extract of 
Senna. [ Extract. Senne. ] 


| 


Senna has its activity much impaired by decoction. 
The extract, therefore, cannot be regarded as a proper 
preparation of it. ) 


EXTRACTUM FLORUM ANTHEMIDIS Nostitis. Extract 
of Chamomile. [ Extract. Chamemeli. ] 


The unpleasant flavour of chamomile is entirely. dissi- 
pated by decoction. The extract is, therefore, a pure and 
grateful bitter. 


EXTRACTUM CAPITUM PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Ex- 


tract of Poppy. [ Extract. Papaveris Albi. ] 


This extract from the capsule of the poppy retains its: 
narcotic quality, but is not uniform in strength. Some- 
times it is used in making the Syrup of Poppy. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI HAMATOXYLI CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extract of Logwood. [Extract. Hematoxyli. ] 


The astringency of the logwood is obtained entire in 
this extract. It is sometimes used as the basis of astrin- 


gent mixtures. Its dose is from ten to twenty grains. 
¥ 


THe watery extracts in the London Pharmacopezia are 
the same with those in the Edinburgh, with the addition 
of Extract of Broom, of Savin, of Peruvian Bark. 


Pa 
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ExrractuM CACUMINIS GENIsT&. Extract of Broom _ 
oid _ Tops. | 4 


An infusion of broom tops has been used as a diuretic; 
but the extract can scarcely be considered as possessing 
any power. ee daugt. 2 


Exrractum saspin. Extract of Savin. 


This is liable to the same objection as the extract ofg 
‘rue,—that its virtues reside chiefly in its essential oil, — 
which must be dissipated during the process. | 
ExTRACTUM CINCHONA, vulgo Corticis Peruviani. Ex. © 

- tract of Peruvian Bark. “904s tk a 


he 


“Take of Peruvian Bark, in coarse powder, one 4 
pound; Distilled Water, twelve pounds. Boil for an | 
hour or two, and. pour off the liquor, which, while hot, — 
will be red and pellucid; butas it cools, becomes yellow 7 
and turpid. Pour on again the same quantity of water; ~ 
boil.as formerly; and repeat the boiling, until the liquor, — 
when cold, remains limpid. Then reduce all these liquors, 4 
mixed together and strained, toa proper consistence, by © 
evaporation. ©» | (a ION Lae 

This extract ought to be prepared under two forms; — 
one soft, fit to form pills; the other hard, so that it may 
be reduced to powder.”’ | oa 

The active matter of bark isin a great measure of a © 
resinous nature, but this the water, when assisted by a - 
boiling heat, is capable of dissolving. During the boiling — 
and evaporation, however, it suffers a chemical change to 
a certain extent; and the extract obtained is far from: 
being equal in efficacy to the quantity of bark from which 
it is prepared. Its ntetium dose is ten grains, and is sup- 
posed to be equivalent to half a drachm of the bark in - 
substance. In the above process the boiling is continued 
too long, and the direction to strain the liquors is 1m- 
proper. ut z 


a 


v% 


\ 
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| 


if “EXTRACTA PER AQUAM ET ALKOHOL. EXTRACTS 
. BY WATER AND “a phi Seah | . 


Extrac TUM CINCHONAE OFFICINALIS. Extract ot Pe- 
ruvian Bark. [Extract Cinchone eis Cortic. ‘Peruy. 
‘cum Resina. | 


Take of Peruvian Bark in powder one pound; Al- 
kohol, four pounds. Digest for four days, and pour off 
the tincture. Boil the residuum in five pounds of distilled 
water for a quarter.of an hour, and strain the decoction 
while hot through linen. Repeat this boiling and stram- 


ing with an equal quantity of distilled. water, and reduce 


the liquor by evaporation tothe consistence of thin honey. 

Draw, off the alkohol from the tincture by distillation, un- 
til it is reduced to a similar. consistence. Then. mix the 
liquors thus inspissated, and reduce to a proper consist- 
ence’ by a bath of boiling water, saturated with muriat of 


soda. 3 ae 


This preparation is undoubtedly preferable to the wa- 
tery extract of bark. By the joint action of the alkohol and 
water, every principle adhering to the mere ligneous fibre 


of the bark is dissolved. And in the subsequent evapo- 


ration, the dissolved matter suffers less injury, partly from 
less heat being required to bring it to the due consistence, 
and partly perhaps from the alkohol resisting the oxyge- 
nation of the extract. It is, however, much more expen- - 
sive; and the extract of bark to be found in the shops is 
generally that prepared by the preceding formula. The 
dose of this extract is ten grains. 


One 


ExtractTuM RADICIs CONVOLVULI JALAPAL Extract 
: of Jalap. [ Extract. Jalapui,] | ‘ 


Tiss ordecedvte be prepared in the same manner’ 
as the Extract of Bark. It is a cathartic capable of ope- 
AUPE fully in a Hae of ten or twelve grains. 


‘ 
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Brsipes these’ two, there are some other Spiritous- 
Extracts in the London Pharmacopezia. 


_Exrractum CASCARILLE. Extract of Cascarilla. a 
It may be regarded as bitter and tonic. “Its dose i is one 
scruple or halt a drachm. 


» 


ExTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS. coMPOSITUM. Com- . 
pound Extract of Colocynth. 


“ Take of the Pith of Colocynth cut small, Six aeaobtiisy 
_ Socotorine Aloes in powder, one ounce anda half; Scam-: 

mony in powder, half an ounce; Lesser Cardamom Seeds. 
freed from the husks, powdered, one drachm; ° Proof 
Spirit, one pound. Digest the colocynth in the spirit with’ 
a gentle heat for four days. To the expressed tincture add 
the aloes and’ scammony. These being dissolved, draw 
off the spirit by distillation; then evaporate the water, 
adding the seeds towards the end of the sale Sai 2 
Make an extract fit for forming pills.” . 

This composition, formerly known by the name of 
Cathartic Extract, is a cathartic of much power, some- 
times employed in obstinate constipation. Its dose i 1S Shi | 
five to twenty grains. 


Opium PpuriIFicatuM. Purified Opium. 


“« ‘Take of Opium cut into small pieces, one pound; 
Proof-Spirit, twelve pounds. Digest with a gentle heat, 
agitating frequently until the opium is dissolved; strain 
the tincture through paper, and distil it thus prepared to. 
a proper consistence. Purified opium ought to be kept 
under two forms; soft, so as to be fit to form pills; and 
hard, so as to be’ capable. of being reduced to powder.” 

A process similar to this hada place in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeeia, but has properly been expunged. It has 
been clearly proved, that during this process the opium 


wh 
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suffers decomposition, probably from the action of the 
oxygen of the air, and that the solid purified mass is not 
equal in narcotic power to the opium from which it has 
been prepared. It is a process, too, entirely unnecessary, 
as the impurities of the opium are not considerable; they 
neither alter its virtues, nor add much to its bulk. 


eee to 
CHAPTER XIV. 


AQUZ STILLATITIZ.—DISTILLED WATERS. 


By distillation of water from vegetable substances, it 
is frequently impregnated. with their flavour and taste. 
This is owing to their essential oil being volatilized at 
the temperature at which water boils, and being dissolved 
in small proportion by the water condensed. It is very 
seldom that any important virtue of vegetables resides 
in that principle, and hence the different distilled waters 
are more used as vehicles of other remedies, than ‘as 
being themselves active medicines. It is evident that it 
is only those vegetables which contain a sensible quantity 
of essential oil, that can be subjected with advantage tothis 
process, and that any quality residing in the other prin- 
ciples of the vegetable will not be obtained in the distilled 
water. To preserve the distilled waters from decompo- 
sition, to which they are hable, from the small quantity 
of vegetable matter they contain, a proportion of alkohol, 
about one fiftieth of their weight, may be added to them; 
and they require to be kept secluded from the air. 


AQUA DESTILLATA. Distilled Water. [Aq. Distillata. ] 


‘¢ Distil Water in clean vessels until about two-thirds 
have come over.”’ | , 
In nature no water is found perfectly pure. Spring or | 
river water always contains a portion of saline matter, 
principally sulphat of lime; and, from this impregnation, 


2M 
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is unfit for a number of pharmaceutic preparations. By 
distillation a perfectly pure water is obtained. AFRO 


Agua CORTICIS CITRI AURANTII. Water of Orange- — 


Peel. 


ts Take of Fresh Orange Peel two rene. Pour on © 
these as much water, that when ten pounds shall have | 
been drawn off by distillation, a quantity shall remain 
sufficient to prevent empyreuma. After due maceration — 


distil ten pounds.”’ 


This distilled water has merely the odour ‘of the 


orange-peel. 


In the same manner are prepared the pe ich 
require no particular observations, since they possess — 


merely the odour, and some of them the taste and pun- 


gency of the vegetables from which they are prepared. © 
Ten pounds of water are to be drawn by distillation from ~ 


the quantities annexed to each: 


Agua Corticis Fructis Citri Medice Bacehen (Frésh { 


lemon peel, two pounds.) 


Agua Corticis Lauri Cassie. (Bark of Cassia, one pound.) © 
age Corticis Lauri Cinnamomi. (Bark of Cinnamon, one — 


pound.) [ Aq. Cinnamomi. ] 


Aine Menthe Piperite Florentis. (Fresh peppermint 


three pounds.) [ Aq. Menth. Pip. ] 


Aqua Menthe Pulegii Florentis. (Fresh pennyroyal, three i 


pounds.) [Agq. Pulegii. } 


Aqua Fructis Myrti Pimenta. (Pimento, half a pound. ) 


[ Aq. Pimento. ] 


Aqua Petalorum Rose whe ae Recentium. (Fresh 3 


petals of the rose, six pounds.) [Aq. Rosz. ] 


In the London Pharmacopeeia are likewise inserted, 
Agua Anethi, Dill-Seed Water. 

Aqua Foenicul, Kennel-Seed Water. 

Aqua Menthe Sative, Spearmint- Water. 


= io 
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CHAPTER XV. 


- SPIRITUS STILLATITU—DISTELLED SPIRITS. 


TueEse are prepared by distilling pure alkohol or dilut- 
ed alkohol from vegetable substances. Alkohol in its pure 
state, seldom receives any sensible impregnation; because, 
although it is capable of dissolving the essential oils of 
plants, there are very few. of them’ which it can bring 
over in distillation; a higher temperature being necessary 
to volatilize them than the alkohol. But, by employing 
diluted alkohol, a liquor is obtained more odorous and 
pungent. When heated with the vegetable, the alkohol 
first distils over, and afterwards the water with the es- 
sential oil, and the whole, when condensed, forms a trans- 
parent fluid.. These distilled spirits, like the distilled 
waters, are in general merely agreeable vehicles for the 
: exhibition of other medicines, or srateful stimulants, 
sometimes used to relieve nausea or flatulence. The di- 
rections for preparing them are given, in the Pharmaco- 
peia, under the Spirit of Caraway. 


SprrITUS CARI CARVI. Spirit of Caraway. [ Spirit. 
Carui. | 


“ Take of Caraway Seeds, half a pound. Pour on of 
Diluted Alkohol, nine pounds. Macerate during two days 
in a close vessel: then add a sufficient quantity of water 
to preventempyreuma, and draw off nine pounds by dis- 
tillation.”’ 


In the same manner are prepared the following spirits. 
Nine Pounds being drawn from the quantities affixed to 
each: | 


Spiritus euvtibis Lauri Cinnamomi. (Bark of Cinnamon, 
one pound.) [Spirit Cinnamom. }. 
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Spiritus Menthe Piperite Florentis. (Herb of pepper- 
mint, one pound and a half.) | Spirit. Menth. P.] 


Spiritus Nucis Myristice Moschate. (Nutmeg, two 
ounces.) [ Spirit. Myrist.] 


Spiritus Fructis Myrti Pimente. (Fruit of pimento, half 
a pound.) [ Spirit. Pimento.] - 


To these may be added ape the London. Pharma- 
copeeia, — 


Spiritus Menthe Sative. Spirit of Spearmint. 
Spiritus Pulegu. Spirit of Pennyroyal. 


Of Compound Spirits, the mrs ah have a place it in 
the Pharmacopeias: Hag 


SPrRITUS JUNIPERT COMMUNIS domeosrtus. Com- 
pound Spirit of Juniper. Pharm. did. Loeee ai 
Comp. | 


_ Take of Juniper Berries bruised, one pound ; Cara- ; 
way Seeds, Fennel Seeds, of each one ounce and a half; 
Diluted Alkohol nine pounds. Macerate for two days; 
and, adding as much Water as is sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma, draw off nine pounds by distillation.” 

This has been used as a carminative and diuretic. 


SPIRITUS ANISI ComPosttus. Compound epg: of 
Anise. Pharm. Lond. | 


om Take of Anise Seeds, Angelica: Seedy. of card 
bruised half a pound; Proof- Spirit, one gallon ; Water 
as much as is sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Distil one 
gallon.”’ 

- Used also as a carminatives 


Srrartus RAPHANI COMPOSITUS. Spirit of Horse. 
» radish. Pharm. Lond. 


aa Take of fresh Horse-radish root, dried Orange- peel, 
of each two pounds; fresh Garden Scuryy-grass four 
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: 
pounds; Nutmegs bruised, one ounce; Proof-Spirit, 
two gallons; Water, as much as is sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma. Distil two gallons.” : 
This was at one time recommended as an antiscor- 
butic. It has justly fallen into disuse. | 


There remain, lastly, those Distilled Spirits prepared: 
with pure Alkohol. : 


SPIRITUS LAVANDUL# $pica. Spirit of Lavender. 
eas ee, _ [Spirit. Lavend.] } 


rede) 4 


kohol, eight pounds. Draw off seven pounds by distilla- 

tion in a-water bath.” - ae 
This is scarcely applied to any purpose but that of a 

perfume. | ,. 


| « Take of fresh Lavender Flowers, two pounds; Al. 


SPrRITUS LAVANDULA sPIc& compositus. Com- 
. pound Spirit of Lavender. [Spirit. Lavendulz Com- 
\° DOSIATS |f | at Tes Si ina ota 
“ Take of Spirit of Lavender, three pounds; Spirit 
of Rosemary, one pound ; Cinnamon Bark, one ounce; 
Cloves, two drachms; Nutmeg, half an ounce; Red 
Saunders Wood, three drachms. Macerate seven days 
and strain.”’ i enue sail aed 
| This tincture is a grateful cordial. in common use, as 
relieving languor and faintness. Its dose is thirty. or 
forty drops. — : aoceateoitéeorn 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Spirit of 
Rosemary. [Spirit. Rosmar. ] 


‘Take of Fresh Rosemary Tops, two pounds; Al- 
kohol, eight pounds. Draw off seven pounds by distilla- 
tion in a water-bath.” : ) 

This spirit is a very fragrant perfume. 
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“ALKOHOL. ¢ 


THERE isno process in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia 
for the preparation of alkohol. The following is given 
by the London College: 


: , 


“© Take of Rectified Spirit of Wine, one eallon; Pre- 
pared Kali (Sub-carbonat of Potash) hot, one pound and 
a half; Pure Kali (Potash), one ounce. .Mix the vinous 
spirit with the pure kali, and then add one pound of the 
prepared kali, while hot. Agitate and digest for twenty- 
four hours. Pour off the spirit; add to it the remainder 
of the prepared kali, and disiil-from a water-bath.. Pre- 
serve the alkohol in a vessel well stopt. ‘The prepared 
kali ought to be heated to 300°. [aac 

“The specific gravity of alkohol is to that of distilled 
water as 815 to 1000.”’ 

_-The Rectified Spirit of Wine, employed in this pro- 
cess, is prepared. by distillation from the spiritous liquors 
of commerce. It consists of alkohol with a portion of 
water. The Potash, employed in the present process, 
abstracts the greater part of this water, by the strong at- 
traction it exerts to it; and, by a careful distillation, the 
alkohol is obtained, if not entirely, at least nearly pure. 

“The specific gravity required in the alkohol employed © 
in the processes of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, is — 
only 835; and, though at that standard, it must contain 
a portion of water, it is sufficiently strong for all phar- — 
- maceutical purposes. | | | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OLEA VOLATILIA, olim Orea Srizcavrvra vel ESSENTIALIA. 
VOLATILE OILS, Distitiep or EssentTiaL Ot1ts. 


Tue chemical properties of essential oils have already: 
been described. They differ’ somewhat in’ their sensible 
qualities, but all of them are highly odorous’ and pun- 
gent; and, as medicines, they possess a stimulating power. 
They are generally employed as corrigents, to improve 
the flavour and taste of the medicines with which they 
are mixed, to cause them to sit easier on the stomach, 
or obviate any unpleasant symptoms they may be apt to 
produce. | | 

As these oils frequently exist in distinct vesicles in the 
vegetable, some of them may be obtained by expression; 
but, in general, they are procured by distillation. The 
rules given in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ These oils are to be prepared in the same 
manner as the Distilled Waters, except that a smaller 
quantity of water is to be added. Seeds and roots are to 
be previously bruised or rasped. The oil accompanies 
the water, and is afterwards separated from it, according 
as it is lighter or heavier, by swimming on the surface 

or falling to the bottom. | 

“* It is also to be observed with regard to the preparation 
of these distilled waters and oils, that, from the goodness 
of the substances, their texture, the season of the year, and 
similar circumstances, so many differences must arise, 
that itis scarcely possible to give any certain and general 
rules which shall apply strictly toevery example. Many 
things therefore are omitted, to be regulated according to 
the judgment of the operator, the most general precepts 
only being delivered.”’ | sit 

The qualities of these oils are considerably varied by 
a number of circumstances, more especially by climate, 
soil, and season. They are likewise injured by too long 
keeping. Being high priced, they are also frequently 
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adulterated by dilution with alkohol, by the addition of 
an expressed oil, or by intermixture with each other; 
the cheaper being used to adulterate the more valuable. 
The first is detected by the milkiness produced and con- 
tinuing for some time, on dropping the adulterated oil on 
water; the second, by the sophisticated oil leaving a per- 
manent greasy spot on -paper; and the third may, in 
general, be discovered by the smell of the coarser oil, 
rendering it more ardent if necessary, by the application 
of a gentle heat. rend a 

_. It is not necessary to notice particularly the different 
essential oils, as they possess merely the aromatic quality 
of the vegetables from which they are prepared. ‘The fol- 
lowing are those inserted in the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pola: | | | 


Oleum Herbe Menthe Piperite Ilorentis. Oil of Pep- 


| permint. [Oleum Menth. Pip. ] 
Oleum Herbe Juniperi Sabine. Oil of Savine. 


Oleum Summitatum Florentium Rorismarini Officinalis. 


Oil of Rosemary. [Ol. Rorismar. ] 


Oleum Spicarum Florentium Lavandula Spice. Oil of 
Bes cf Lavender. [ Ol. Lavend. ] ss si ie 


Oleum Seminum Pimpinelle Anisi. Oil of Anise. [Oh 9 


Ess. Anisi. ] 
Oleum Baccarum Juniperi Communis. Oil of Juniper. (Ol. 


Junip. Bace.]. ~ : 


Oleum Radicis Lauri Sassafras. Oil of Sassafras. col. 
Rad. Sassafras. ] 


Oleum. Fructis Myrti Pimente. Oil of Pimento. 


The London College have also ordered, 
Oleum Essentiale Carut. Oil of Caraway. 
Oleum Menthe Sative. Oil of Spearmint. 
Oleum Origani. Oil of Wild Thyme. 

_ Oleum Pulegu. Oil of Pennyroyal. 


t 
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OLEUM SUCCINI ET ACIDUM succINI. Oil and Acid 
of Amber. [Sal et Oleum Succini. ] 


‘“‘ Take of Amber in powder, Pure Sand, equal parts. 
Put them mixed into a glass retort, of which they shall 
fill one-half. Having adapted a large receiver, distil from 
a sand-bath, with a fire gradually raised. First, a watery 
liquor with a little of a yellow oil, will distil; then a yel- 
low oil with an acid salt; afterwards, inuabidichid bag 
oil. Pour the liquor out of the receiver, and let the oil be 
separated from the water. Let the acid salt, collected 
from the neck of the retort, and the sides of the receiver, 
be pressed between folds of bibulous paper, and freed 
from the adhering oil. Then purify it by solution in hot 
water and crystallization.” 

Amber is a bitumen which suffers decomposition by 
heat. The acid which it affords is one swt generis; the oil 
approaches in its properties to the other empyreumatic 
ous. ‘The acid is never used in medicine; the oil is some- 
times employed externally as a stimulant, and internally 
as an antispasmodic, but is also falling into disuse. A pro- 
cess is ordered in the Pharmacopeia for its purification. 


Oxzum SUCCINI PURISSIMUM. Purified Oil of Amber. 
[ OL. Succin. Rectif. ] 


 « Distil Oil of Amber mixed with six times its quantity 
of Water, from a glass retort, until two-thirds of the water 
have passed into the receiver. Then separate this purified 
volatile oil from the water, and keep it: in vessels well 
stopt.”’ 
_ The oil thus purified, is at first nearly colourless, but 
gradually acquires a brown tinge. Its odour is extremely 
unpleasant, its taste acrid. Its dose as an antispasmodic 
is ten drops. 
2N 
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OLEUM TEREBINTHINE VOLATILE PURISSIMUM. 
Rectified Oil of Turpentine. [OL 'Terebinth. Rect. ] 


“ Take of Volatile Oil of Turpentine, one pound; 
Water, four pounds. . Distil as long as any oil comes — 
over.’ 

Oil of turpentine as obtained, by distillation, from 
what is termed common turpentine (the juice of the 
larch), is in general sufficiently pure; this er aie seems 
therefore unnecessary. wg 





ee 


* 


Two other empyreumatic oils are inserted in the 
London Pharmacopeia. 


OLEUM ANIMALE. Animal Oil. 


‘¢ Take of Oil of Hartshorn, one pound, Distil three 
times.”” 

This oil is formed during the decomposition of bones 
by heat. By repeated distillations, .it is rendered rather 
less offensive. It was once celebrated for its antispas- 


moadic power, but has long been little used, 
he | 


OueuM PETROLEL. Oil of Petroleum, or Minera} on at; 


** Distil Petroleum ina sand-bath’’. | : 
This has been used principally as an external stimu- 
{ating application, tig 
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OLEeuM aAMMonIATUM, vulgo Linimentum Volatile. Am- 
~ moniated Oil, commonly called Volatile Liniment. 


“ Take of Olive Oil, two ounces; Water of Ammoz 
nia, two drachms. Mix them.’’ : 

A much stronger preparation is ordered in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia, LinIMENTUM AMMONIA FORTIUS, 
{ Liniment. Ammon. Fort. ] consisting of Water of Pure 
Ammonia, one ounce; Olive Qil, two ounces. Another 
is inserted under the title LiInIMENTUM AMMONIA, 
composed of Water of Ammonia (or rather Carbonat of 
Ammonia), half an ounce; Olive Oil, an ounce anda 
half, which, both from the nature and proportion of its 
ingredients, is milder. 

They are all used as rubefacients; and, for this pur- 
pose, the liniment of the Edinburgh College seems best 
adapted. 


OLeumM Lint cuM catck. Linsed Oil with Lime. 


“ Take of Linseed Oil, Lime Water, of each equal 


parts. Mix them.” 
This is used as an siaccation to burns. 


~Ox.eum caAMPHoRATUM. Camphorated Oil. 


“ Take of Olive Oil, two ounces; Camphor, half an 
ounce. Mix them, so as that the camphor may be dis- 
solved.”’ 

This is a form under which camphor is frequently 
applied externally as a stimulant and anodyne. 


\ 
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OLreuM suLPHURATUM. Sulphurated Oil. [Ol. Sul- 
phur. ] 


“ Take of Olive Oil, eight ounces; Sublimed Sulphur, 
one ounce. Boil with a gentle fire, in a large iron pot, 
stirring constantly until they unite.’ 


This solution of sulphur in oil was once recommended » 


as an expectorant, ma dose of twenty or thirty drops, 
and was used in asthma and phthisis, but is now alto- 
gether discarded from practice. 

Besides this preparation, which has a place in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopezia, there is also ordered to be prepared 
in the same manner, a solution of oil in petroleum, PE- 
TROLEUM SULPHURATUM. Its qualities are ra same 
with those of the other. . 

4 d 
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CHAPTER XVIII. : 
SALES et SALINA.—SALTS ann SALINE SUBSTANCES... 


Ix is not easy to give a precise definition of the term 
Salt. It was formerly supposed to denote a body emi- 
nently sapid, soluble in water, crystallizable, fusible, and 
uninfammable. But these properties are not possessed by 

many bodies supposed. to belong to the class of Salts, 
and they belong to others which are arranged under 
other classes of chemical agents. 

The definition of Salts, in the language of modern 
chemistry, seems rather to be taken from their compo- 
sition, than from their properties. It is thus understood 
to be applied to the substances known by the name of 
Acids, to those entitled Alkalies, and to all the com- 
pounds formed by the Combinations of Acids with Al- 


kalies, Earths, and Metallic Oxyds. The acids and | 


alkalies are termed Primary, the other Secondary or 
Neutral Salts. 
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The general chemical qualities of the Acids, Alkalies, 
and, Neutral Salts; and their nomenclature, have already 
been noticed in the first part of this work. The first sa- 


line combinations in the Pharmacopezia are those of the 
Acids. | : 


AcIDUM ACETOSUM DESTILLATUM. Distilled Acetous 
Acid. [Acetum Distillat. ] 


“¢ Distil eight pounds of Acetous Acid in glass ves- 
sels, with a gentle fire. The two pounds that first come 
over are to be rejected as too watery; the four pounds 
which follow are the distilled acetous acid. The residuum 
affords a still stronger acid, but too much burnt.’’ 

Vinegar, as it is produced by fermentation, consists 
of acetous acid, largely diluted with water, and mixed 
with a number of other substances,—tartdrous acid, ex- 
tractive, mucilaginous, and saccharine matter. From 
these it is purified by distillation, but itis still largely di- 
luted with water, as the pure acid is not even so volatile as 
water; and, in general, it receives from the distillation 
somewhat of an empyreumatic odour. The process 
should be conducted in glass vessels, as directed in the 
Pharmacopeeia; as, from metallic ones, the acid would 
recelve an impregnation that might prove noxious. 

Distilled acetous acid is chiefly employed as a solvent 
of some vegetable substances, and in making some of the 


salts. 
AcIDUM ACETOSUM FORTE. Strong Acetous Acid. 


“ Take of Dried Sulphat of Iron, one pound; Acetite 
of Lead, ten ounces. Rub them together. Put them into 
a retort, and distil from sand with a moderate fire, as 
long as any acid comes over.”’ 


~Acrpum acetosum. Acetous Acid. Pharm. Lond. 


‘“¢ Take of Verdigrise, in coarse powder, two pounds. | 
Dry it perfectly in a bath of water, saturated with sea 
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salt. Then distil in a sand-bath, and distil the liquor a 
second time. Its specific sport is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1050 to 1000.” 

These two processes fornish al powerful acid ; but the 
result of researches on this subject is such, that it is 
somewhat uncertain whether these two concentrated acids 
differ essentially from each other, and whether they differ 
except in strength from the diluted acetous acid. 

In the first process, that of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeeia, the sulphuric acid of the dried sulphat of ironcom- 
bines with the oxyd of lead of the acetite of lead, and 
disengages the acetous acid, which, with a portion ot 
water of crystallization, distils over. Its odour is pungent, 
its taste acrid, and its acid powers considerable. It seems 
most probable that it is saa the concentrated acetous 
acid. 

In the second process, the acid contained in the verdi- 
grise is expelled by the action of the heat from the oxyd 
of copper, with which in that substance it is combined. 
But it has been generally supposed, that at the same time 
it suffers a chemical change. According to the opinion 
once received, it receives a portion of oxygen from the 
oxyd of copper. ‘The experiments of Chaptal appeared 
afterwards to prove that it was rather deprived of a por- 
tion of its carbon, which remained mixed or united with 
the oxyd of copper; while Adet, and still more lately 
Darracq, have concluded from experiments, that no dif- 
ference exists between those acids but in strength, the 
acetous acid being more diluted than the other, and, ac- 
cording to Darracq, containing a portion of mucilaginous 
and extractive matter. The concentrated acid from ver- 
digrise is the Acetic Acid of the new nomenclature, the 
Radical Vinegar of the older chemists. 

_These strong acids are principally used as powerful 
stimulants, applied to the nostrils in languor and asphyxia. 
Their odour is pungent and grateful. They are capable 
also of acting as powerful rubefacients. 


—— 
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AciDUM BENzorcuM. Benzoic acid. [Flores Benzoes. | 
-“ Take of Benzoin in powder, any quantity. Put it 
into an earthen pot, to the mouth of which there has been 
previously adapted a paper cone; apply a gentle fire, that 
the acid may be sublimed. If it be contaminated with oil, 
let it be purified by solution in hot water, and crystalli- 
zation.”’ (Or, according to the direction of the London 
College, its purification may be effected by mixing it 
with white clay, and again subliming it.) 

_ This acid exists ready formed in benzoin, and all the 

balsams, and, as it is volatile, is easily sublimed by heat. 
- Another process, supposed to be more economical, 
was proposed by Scheele, in which the benzoin powdered 
is boiled with lime or potash, which combines with the 
benzoic acid; and the benzoat thus formed is decompos- 
ed by some other acid. The following is the process:of 
this kind, inserted in the Prussian Pharmacopezia : 

‘© Take of Powdered Benzoin, twenty-four ounces; 
Carbonat of Soda, eight ounces. Mix them, and boil in 
sixteen pounds of Water, stirring constantly for half an 
hour. Strain. To the remaining benzoin add six pounds 
of Water. Boil them together, and strain. Mix both li- 
quors, and evaporate to two pounds. Filter the liquor, 

and add to it, Diluted Sulphuric Acid to saturation. ‘The 
benzoic acid, precipitated under the form of a light 
srayish powder, is to be dissolved in boiling water; and 
the solution strained, while hot, through linen, 1s to be 
set aside to crystallize. The crystals are to be washed 
with cold water and dried.”’ 

Benzoic acid has been supposed to possess some ¢x- 
pectorant power, and, on this supposition, enters into 
the composition of the paregoric elixirs of the Pharma. 
copeeias. , 


| Acrpum murraticum. Muriatic Acid. [ Acid. Muriat. ] 


“ Take of Muriat of Soda, two pounds; Sulphuric 
Acid,sixteen ounces; Water, one pound, First expose the 
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muriat of soda in a pot to a red heat for a short time; 
when cold, put it intoa retort. Then, pour the acid, mix- 
ed with the water, and cold, on the muriat of Soda. ‘Distil 
from a sand-bath with a moderate fire, as long as any. 
acid comes over. Its specific gravity is to that of distilled 
water as 1170 to 1000.” ° 

This process is an example of single affinity. The 
sulphuric acid combines with the soda of the muriat of 
soda, and the muriatic acid is disengaged. It combines 
with the watery vapour, and is thus easily ‘condensed. 
It has generally a yellowish tinge, from the presence of a 
small quantity of iron, from which it can be freed by. a 
second distillation. 

The principle use of this acid is for hac inebetifcal 
_ purposes. It can scarcely be said to be employed. as a 

medicine. : a eee 


AciDUM oxy-MuRIATICUM.. Oxy-muriatic Acid.: 


Though no process is inserted in any Pharmacopeeia 
for the preparation of this acid, it is applied, both in its 
pure state and in its combinations, to medicinal uses. - 

Uncombined, it has been employed to destroy contagion, 
and is perhaps the most effectual of any of the agents 
that have been used. for this purpose. It is pr epared by 
adding to the materials from which muriatic acid is pre- 
pared, black oxyd of manganese, in the proportion of 
one-third of the weight of muriat of soda, and applying 
heat. ‘The sulphuric acid disengages the muriatic acid, 
and this immediately attracting oxygen from the Hlakle 
oxyd of manganese, forms oxymuriatic acid; the va- — 
pours of which are diffused through the place where the 
contagion is to be destroyed. 

Combined with potash, it forms a salt employed as an. 
anti-venereal remedy. To prepare this salt, sixteen ounces 
of sub-carbonat of potash are dissolved in four pounds 
of water, and the solution is repeatedly agitated with 
eight ounces of lime, to abstract the carbonic acid. The 
solution of pure potash is to be poured into the bottles 
of Woulfe’s apparatus, which are to be connected with 
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w retort, containing three pounds of muriat of soda, one 
pound of black oxyd of manganese, lat two pounds of 
sulphuric acid, previously diluted with one pound and 
a half of water. On applying a moderate heat to the re- 
tort by a sand-bath, the oxy-muriatic acid is disengaged, 
and passes through the solution of potash. Instead of 
combining directly, however, with the potash, it suffers 
decomposition; one part of it returns to the state of mu- 
riatic acid, the other becomes, what is properly speaking, 
a super- -oxygenated acid. Both saturate themselves with. 
potash ; and the two salts are separated, from their dif- 
ferent degrees of solubility: the common muriat remains 
dissolved, the super-oxygenated muriat crystallizes. The 
crystals are washed with a small quantity of cold water. 
They are in small plates of a silvery white colour. 

The medical uses of this salt have been already men- 
tioned. It is given in syphilis in a dose of ten grains three 
or four times a-day. 


_AcipuM nirrosum. Nitrous Acid. [Acid. Nitros. ] 


« Take of Pure Nitrat of Potash, beat to powder two 
pounds; Sulphuric Acid, sixteen ounces. The nitrat of 
potash being put into a glass retort, pour upon it the sul- 
phuric acid, and distil from a sand-bath with a fire era- 
dually raised, until the iron pot is of an obscure red heat. 
The specific gravity of this acid-is to that of distilled 
water as 1550-to 1000.’ 

In this process the sulphuric acid combines with the 
potash, and disengages the nitric acid. The latter acid, 
however, partly from the heat employed in the distilla- 
tion, ‘and partly perhaps from the exertion of a disposing 
affinity, suffers a slight decomposition; a small portion of 
it loses part of its oxygen, and a quantity of nitrous gas 
is formed; this is absorbed by the nitric acid, and forms 
the nitrous, which is more or less coloured and fuming, 
according to the degree of heat employed in the distilla- 
tion. The residuum is sulphat of potash, with an excess 
of sulphuric acid. 

20 
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Nitrous acid is extensively employed as a pharma- 
ceutic agent: from the facility with which it parts with 
oxygen, it is one of the most important. Its powers as a 
tonic and anti-syphilitic remedy, have been already con- 
sidered. In the state of vapour, it has been employed 
under the form of fumigation to destroy contagion; and, 
though perhaps inferior to oxy-muriatic acid, it has the 
advantage that it can be applied without requiring the 
removal of the sick. be 


AcIDUM NITROSUM DILUTUM. Diluted Nitrous Acid. 
[ Acidum Nitros. Dilut. | aa 


- « Take of Nitrous Acid, Water, equal weights. Mix, 
avoiding the noxious vapour. dale eo 

In combining nitrous acid with water, the greater part — 
of the nitrous gas of the former is disengaged. ‘The di- 
luted acid is employed in a number of the chemical 


processes of the Pharmacopeeia. 


Acipum nitricum. Nitric Acid. 


“Take of Nitrous Acid, any quantity. Put it into a — 
retort, and a receiver being adapted, apply a very gentle — 
heat until the reddest part shall have passed over, and — 
the acid which remains in the retort shall have become ~ 
nitrigiZ?) . | . i “ ; 

By the heat applied, the nitrous gas contained in the © 
nitrous acid, and which gives to it the yellow colour and 
highly fuming property, 1s expelled, and condenses in — 
the receiver, combined still with a small portion of acid. — 
The nitric acid remains colourless. It is applied to the — 
same purposes as the nitrous. Little or no difference can — 
exist between them in medicinal powers, but the nitric f 
is perhaps more uniform in strength. ome 


ee 
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SPIRITUS THERIS NITROSI. Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 
| [ Spirit. AEther. Nitros. ] 


_ Take of alkohol, three pounds; Nitrous Acid, one 
pound. Pour the alkohol into a large phial, placed in a 
vessel full of cold water, and add the acid gradually, 
with constant agitation. Close the phial lightly, and set 
it aside for seven days in a cool place; then distil the 
liquor with the heat of boiling water, into a receiver kept 
cool with water or snow, as long as any spirit comes 
over.”’ 

This is a solution of nitrous ether in alkohol. ‘To pre- 
pare pure nitrous ether is dificult, and not without dan- 
ger, from the violent chemical action which takes place 
when so much nitrous acid is added as is necessary to 
convert the whole alkohol into ether. This pharmaceu- 
tic preparation therefore has been preferred, and, as a 
medicine, answers perhaps all the purposes which could 
be derived from the other. Even it requires caution in 
its preparation. 

The theory of the action of acids on alkohol, and of 
the formation of ethers, 1s, notwithstanding modern re- 
searches, obscure; and that of nitrous ether is very im- 
perfectly elucidated. It is ascertained, however, that 
during its production, portions of oxalic and acetous 
acids are formed; and the experiments of Bayen have 
clearly proved, that a very considerable portion of the 
nitric acid is decomposed or combined in such a manner 
with the principles of the alkohol, that it is no longer 
capable of saturating an alkali. Perhaps it may be infer- 
red, that the acid, by parting with oxygen to the ele- 
ments of the alkohol, causes the formation of the oxalic 
and acetous acids, and that the remaining elements of 
the alkohol unite to form the ether. It appears to contain 
more carbon than sulphuric ether. } 

The spirit of nitrous ether always contains a very 
_ sensible portion ofacid, from which it may be freed by 
a second distillation, with the addition of magnesia or 
potash. But on this acid perhaps some of its virtues 


depend. 
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Its odour is extremely fragrant, its taste pungent and 
acidulous; it is very volatile and inflammable; soluble 
in alkohol and water. It is employed as a refrigerant and 
diuretic, sometimes as an antispasmodic. Its dose is from 
thirty to fifty drops. | 3 


AcIDUM SULPHURICUM bDiLUTUM. Diluted Sulphuric 
Acid. [Acidum Vitriolic. Dilut.] 


“Take of Sulphuric Acid, one part; Water, seven 
parts (in the London Pharmacopeeia eight parts). Mix 
them.”’ een 

The preparation of Sulphuric Acid being carried on 
on a large scale, for the purposes of commerce, no pro- 
cess 1s given for it in either of the Pharmacopeeias. It is 
obtained by burning sulphur mixed with from one- 
eighth to one-tenth of nitrat of potash, in large leaden 
chambers. By the oxygenation of the sulphur, the acid 
is formed, and is absorbed by water placed in the bottom 


of the chamber. This liquor, when sufficiently acidulat-_ 


ed, is concentrated by boiling in glass. retorts, and an 
acid obtained thick and unctuous in its appearance, 
colourless and transparent, having a specific gravity of 
1850. i" 
Sulphuric acid prepared in this manner is never per- 
fectly pure. It contains a quantity of sulphat of potash, 
and sometimes a small portion of sulphat of lead. From 
these it is in a great measure purified by dilution with 
water, the diluted acid being incapable of holding them 
dissolved. Its dose is also more manageable than that of 
‘the concentrated acid. As an astringent it is taken to the 
extent of thirty drops. * , 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM AROMATICUM. Aromatic Sul- 
phuric Acid. ) 


“¢ Take of alkohol, two pounds; Sulphuric Acid, six 
ounces. Drop the acid gradually into the alkohol. Di- 
gest the mixture with a very gentle heat in a close ves- 
sel for three days, then add of Bark of Cinnamon, one 
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ounce and a half; of Ginger, one ounce, Digest again in 
a close vessel for six days; then strain through paper 
placed in a glass funnel.”’ | 

Some chemical action may be exerted on the alkohol 
by the acid during the digestion, but the acidity is little 
impaired. he aromatics render it more pleasant, and 
the preparation may be considered as a grateful one for 
the exhibition of sulphuric acid. Its dose is thirty drops. 


ETHER suLPHURICcUS. Sulphuric Ether. [ Aither Vi- 
triolicus. | 


*¢ Take of Sulphuric Acid, Alkohol, of each thirty- 
two ounces. Pour the alkohol into a glass retort, capable 
of bearing a sudden heat. Then pour on the acid in an 
uninterrupted stream. Mix them gradually by frequent 
and gentle agitation; then immediately distil from a 
sand-bath, previously heated for this purpose, into a re- 
ceiver kept cool with water or snow. But regulate the 
heat in such a manner that the liquor may be made to 
boil as soon as possible, and continue to boil until six- 
teen ounces have distilled over; then remove the retort 
‘from the sand. To the distilled liquor add two drachms 
of Potash; then distil again from a high-necked retort, 
with a very gentle heat, into a receiver kept cool, until 
ten ounces have passed over. If to the acid remaining in 
the retort after the first distillation, sixteen ounces of 
Alkohol be added, and the distillation repeated, ether will 
again be produced. And this may be often repeated.” 

_ In the formation of sulphuric ether, it is found by ex- 
periment that the alkchol suffers decomposition; a por- 
_ tion of its carbon is separated in a sensible form, and ren- 

ders the residual liquor thick and dark coloured; a quan- 
tity of water is formed, and the remaining elements of 
the alkohol unite to form the ether. Ether differs from 
alkohol in containing less carbon, or rather more hydro- 
gen; and this difference is established, not only by the 
facts with regard to its formation, but likewise by the 
comparative products of their combustion. 
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_ With regard to the agency of the sulphuric acid, by 
which these changes are effected in the composition of 
the alkohol, two opinions are at present maintained by 
chemists. According to the older doctrine, part of the 
sulphuric acid is decomposed; its oxygen combines with 
a portion of the hydrogen of the alkohol, and forms water; 
the balance of attractions among the elements of the 
alkohol being broken, carbon is deposited, and ether 
formed from a new combination of these remaining 
elements. 

Fourcroy and Vauquelin have denied that any decom- 
position of the acid is necessary for the formation of 
ether. They suppose that it acts solely by a disposing 
affinity causing part of the oxygen and part of the hydro- 
gen of the alkohol to enter into a binary combination to 
form watér; whence results the exertion of new affinities, 
by which carbon is separated and ether formed. 

The experiments from which this latter opinion has 
been deduced, are not unexceptionable; and the facts 
that no acid which does not part with oxygen can form 
ether, while acids which part with that principle readily, 
form it with facility, favour the supposition that the sul- 
phuric acid occasions the formation of ether, by yielding 
part of its oxygen to the hydrogen of the alkohol. 

The principal difficulty in conducting this process, is 
to stop it at the proper period; that is, when the forma- 
tion of ether ceases, and sulphurous acid begins to be 


disengaged. This is best known by the neck of the re- 


tort being obscured with white fumes: when these ap- 
pear, the fire must be immediately lowered or removed, 
as otherwise the liquor in the retort would swell up and 
pass over into the receiver. hia: ; 


* 


The ether obtained by the first distillation is impure. ’ 


It is diluted with water and alkohol, and impregnated — 


senerally with sulphurous acid. It is rectified, according 


to the directions in the Pharmacopeeia, by distilling it a ~ 


second time with a very gentle heat, with the addition 
of potash, which attracts the sulphurous acid; or, what 
succeeds better, with the addition of black oxyd of man- 
ganese, which converts that acid into sulphuric. 
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Ether properly prepared, has a penetrating diffusive 
odour, and a very pungent taste. It is highly volatile, 
evaporating rapidly at the common temperature of the 
atmosphere. It is soluble in ten parts of water, and com- 
bines with alkohol in every proportion. | 

Its virtues as a narcotic and antispasmodic have been 
already stated. Its dose is half a drachm. 


AETHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE. Sulphuric 
| Ether with Alkohol. . 


“¢ Take of Sulphuric Ether, one part; Alkohol, two 
arts. Mix them.”’ 

- By this dilution of ether with alkohol, little is gained, 
except that it is more soluble in water. It was formerly 
known by the name of Spirit of Vitriolic Ether. The 
London College apply that name (Spiritus AZtheris Vi- 
triolici) to ether obtained by the first distillation and un- 
rectified. They order also a COMPOUND SPIRIT OF VI- 

-TRIOLIC ETHER [Spirit. Aether. Vitriolic. Composit. ] 
to be prepared by mixing two pounds of unrectified ether 
with three drachms of oil of wine,—a substance of an 
oily-like appearance, which distils over when the forma- 
tion of ether has nearly ceased. All these preparations 

may be regarded as superfluous. 


ETHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE AROMATICUS. 
_ Aromatic Sulphuric Ether with Alkohol. 


“This is made from the same materials, and in the: 
same manner as the compound tincture of cinnamon, un- 
less that Sulphuric Ether with Alkohol is used in place of - 
diluted alkohol.” | 4 Ay 

The additions to the sulphuric ether in this formula, 
are of so little importance, that the preparation is scarcely 
ever used. | 
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Carponas AMMONIX: olim Ammonia Preparata. Car- 
bonat of Ammonia. [Ammonia Preparata.] 


“Take of Muriat of Ammonia, one pound; Carbonat 
of Lime, commonly called Chalk, dried, two pounds. 
Each being separately reduced to powder, mix them and 
sublime from a retort into a receiver kept cold.” _ 

This process is an example of double elective attrac- 
tion. The muriatic acid of the muriat of ammonia com- 
bines with the lime of the carbonat of lime, and the car- 
bonic acid of the latter unites with the ammonia of the 
former. The carbonat of ammonia which is formed is 
sublimed, and is obtained in a crystalline cake. When 
the process is carried on in the large way, the sublima- 
tion is-generally performed from an iron pot; to which the 
_ heat is directly applied. 

According to the experiments of Mr. Davy, cakberiat 
of ammonia varies much in the proportion of its ingre- 
dients from the heat applied in its preparation; that formed 
at a temperature of 300° containing 50 parts of alkali in 
the 100; while that produced at a temperature of 60° con- 
tained only 20 parts. Its smell is always pungent and 
ammoniacal: it is easily volatile, very soluble in water, 
and-efflorescent on exposure to the air. Its medicinal ap- — 
plications are as a stimulant to the nostrils in fainting, 
and as a stimulant and. diaphoretic, taken internally 1 ina 
dose of from five to fifteen grains. | 


Aqua CARBONATIS AMMONIA: olim, Aqua Ammonia. 
Water of Carbonat of Ammonia. [Aq. Ammoniz. ] _ 


“ Take of Muriat of Ammonia, Carbonat of Potash, 
of each sixteen ounces;' Water, two pounds. ‘To, the 
salts; mixed and put into a glass retort, add the water; 
then distil from a sand-bath with a fire. eradually raised, 
to drness.”? | ) 
In this preparation of carbonat of ammonia by He) hu- 
mid way, carbonat of lime could not be employ ed to de- 
compose the muriat of-ammonia; carbonat of potash is _ 
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therefore employed. The potash attracts the muriatic 
acid, the ammonia the carbonic acid. The carbonat of 
ammonia is volatilized, and dissolved by the watery va- 
pour. The solution is applied to the same medicinal pur- 
poses as the concrete ammoniacal carbonat. ks, 


LiquorR VOLATILIS, SAL, ¢f OLEUM CORNU CERVI. 
Volatile Liquor, Salt, and Oil of Hartshorn. Pharm. 
Lond. | 


“Take of Hartshorn, ten pounds. Distil, increasing 
the fire gradually. A volatile liquor, salt, and oil, come 
over. ‘The oil and the salt being separated, distil the l- 
quor three times. To the salt add an equal weight of pre- 
pared chalk, and sublime three times, or until it become ~ 
white. The same volatile liquor, salt, and oil, may be ob- 
tained from any of the parts of animals except fat.” 

- By exposing bones to heat, the gelatin they contain 
suffers decomposition; its principles enter into new com- 
binations, forming chiefly carbonat of ammonia and em- 
pyreumatic oil. ‘These are the products of the above pro- 
cess; the carbonat of ammonia being partly dissolved by 
the water which distils over, and obtained partly in a con- 
crete state. It is scarcely possible, however, to free it en- 
tirely from the empyreumatic oil, which renders it nau- 
seous; and, though at one time it was supposed to be 
possessed of some peculiar virtues, it is now justly re- 
jected from practice; and the carbonat of ammonia, ob- 

tained pure by the preceding processes, is preferred. 


Aqua ammonra: olim, Aqua Ammonie Caustice. Wa- 
ter of Ammonia. [Aq. Ammoniz Pure.] ay 


© Take of Muriat of Ammonia, sixteen ounces; Lime} 
fresh prepared, two pounds; Water, six pounds. To one 
pound of water in an iron or earthen vessel, add the lime 
broken down, and close the vessel for twenty-four hours, 
until the lime fall into a fine powder, which put into a re- 
_tort. ‘To this add the Muriat of Ammonia, dissolved in 
five pounds of Water, and, shutting the mouth of the re- 

2 
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tort, mix them by agitation. Lastly, distil with a heat so 
moderate, that the operator ¢an easily apply his hand to 
the retort, into a receiver kept cold, until twenty ounces 
have distilled over. In this distillation the vessels are to 
be so luted as to confine effectually the penetrating va- 
pours.” | | 

~The lime in this process attracts the muriatic acid of 
the muriat of ammonia, and the ammonia is disengaged. 
By itself it is incondensible, but it combines with the 
watery vapour, and forms an aqueous solution. To con- 
duct the process to.advantage, a series of receivers is ne- 
cessary in which water is disposed, to absorb entirely the 
ammoniacal gas. . ’ 

- When water is perfectly saturated with ammonia, 100 
grains are found to combine with 345 but, in the usual 
mode of preparing this solution, this perfect saturation is 
never effected. The solution has a strong pungent smell, © 
a very acrimonious taste, and inflames the skin. It is used 
in medicine as a powerful stimulant and diaphoretic in- 
ternally, in a dose of twenty drops; externally, as a sti- 
mulant and rubefacient. | Shiv ceed 


ALcoHoL AMMONIATUM, sive Spiritus Ammonia. Am- 
moniated Alkohol. [Spiritus Ammoniz. ] 


“ Take of Diluted Alkohol, four pounds; Muriat of 
Ammonia, four ounces; Carbonat of Potash, six ounces. 
Mix, and draw off by distillation with a gentle fire, two 
pounds.” | | is 

Though in this process carbonat of ammonia is the 
principal product, from the decomposition of the muriat 
of ammonia by the carbonat of potash, yet, from the pot- 
ash not being fully saturated with carbonic acid, a quan- 
tity of pure ammonia is disengaged, and combines with 
the alkohol. A part of the water also of the diluted alko- 
hol distilling over, dissolves a portion of the carbonat of 
ammonia. ‘The compound has the pungent ammoniacal 
smell. It is used principally as the menstruum of some 
vegetables with which ammonia coimcides in medicinal 
operation. 
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ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM AROMATICUM, sive Spiritus 

_ Ammonie Aromaticus. Aromatic Ammoniated Alko- 
hol. [Spirit. Ammon. Comp. } | 


| “ Take of Spirit of Ammonia, eight ounces; Volatile 
Oil of Rosemary, one drachm and a half; Volatile Oil of 
Lemon, one drachm. Mix so as to dissolve the oils.”? In 
the London Pharmacopeia, Oil of Cloves is ordered in 
place of oil of rosemary. 

_ By this combination of the ammonia with the alkohol, 
and the addition of the aromatic oils, it is rendered more 
grateful than the water of ammonia. ‘This preparation is 
therefore sometimes used in preference to the other, as a 
stimulating perfume, and even for internal exhibition. Its 
dose is from. fifteen to thirty drops. 


ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM FOETIDUM, sive Spiritus Am- 
monie Fetidus. Foetid Ammoniated Aikohol. [Spirit. 
~ Ammon. Feetid. ] | 


‘¢ Take of Spirit of Ammonia, eight ounces; Assaic- 
tida Gum-Resin, half an ounce. Let them digest ina 
close vessel for twelve hours; then distil eight ounces by 
the heat of a water-bath.”’ 

The impregnation of the ammoniated alkohol with part 
‘of the assafcetida in this process, though it may commu- 
nicate a feetid smell, can scarcely add to its activity. It 
has been given in hysteria in a dose of thirty drops. 


Sprritus AMMOoNI@ succinatus. Pharm. Lond. Suc. 
cinated Spirit of Ammonia. 


“ Take of Alkohol, one ounce; Water of Pure Am- 
monia, four ounces; Rectified Oil of Amber, one scru- 
ple; Soap, ten grains. Digest the soap and the oil of 
amber in the alkohol, until they are dissolved. Then add 
the water of pure ammonia, and mix by agitation.” 
This has been principally used as a stimulating per- 

_ fume, under the name of Hau de Luce. Jor the prepara- 
_ tion of the compound; sold under this name, the above 
formula is imperfect. : 
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CarBoNnas POTASSm. Cesta of Potash. [Kati Pre 
paratum.]}o 0! of 


‘ Let impure Carbonat of Potash, (which in ack 
is named Pearl-Ashes,) be put into a crucible, and 
brought to a red heat, that the oily impurities, if any are 
present, may be burnt out; then rubbing it with an equal 
weight of water, mix them thoroughly by agitation. ‘The 
liquor, after the impurities have subsided, being poured 
off into a clean iron-pot, is to be boiled to dryness, stir- 
ring the salt constantly towards the end of the panting 
that it may notadhere to the vessel.’’ 

The Pearl-Ashes of commerce are ivan by the 
incineration of the wood of land vegetables. They con- 
sist of sub-carbonat of potash, with sulphat and muriat of 
potash, siliceous earth, and a. small quantity of metallic 
matter. From these they are in a considerable degree pu- 
rified by the present process. ‘The one given in the Lon- 
don College is, in one respect, preferable; the solution 
obtained from the pearl-ashes being evaporated till a pel- 
licle appears on its surface, and being then set aside, be: 
fore farther evaporation, that the sulphat or muriat. of 
potash which it may contain in solution may be separated 
by crystallization. ‘The salt obtained by either process is 
a sub-carbonat of potash, or potash imperfectly saturated 
with carbonic acid. It is in white grains, is ies wept 
and possesses the alkaline properties. bi 


; 


CAaARBONAS POTASSH PURISSIMUS, olim;: Sal Tartari. 


Pure Carbonat of Potash, formerly Salt of Tartar. 


‘Take of impure Super:'Tartrite of Potash, any quan-— 
tity. Having wrapped it up in moist bibulous paper, or 
put itjintoa “crucible, burn it.into.a black mass, by plac-_ 
ing it among live coals. Having reduced it to powder, — 
subject it toa moderate heat, in an open crucible, until — 
it become white, or at least of an ash-gray colour, care — 
being taken that it do net melt. Then dissolve it in warm — 
water, strain the liquor through linen, and evaporate itin — 
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a clean iron vessel, stirring the matter constantly towards 
the end of the evaporation, with an iron spoon, that it 
may not adhere to the bottom of the vessel. A very white 
salt will remain, which is to be left a little longer on the 
fire, until the bottom of the vessel is nearly at a red heat. 
When cold, it is to be kept in glass vessels, well stopt.”? 
_ By exposing the super-tartrite of potash to heat, the 
tartarous acid is decomposed. Part of its carbon and 
oxygen unite, and form carbonic acid, which is attracted 
by the potash; and, by continuing the heat, the remaining 
carbonaceous matter is burnt out. By dissolving the sa- 
line matter, the portion of lime, and any other earthy or 
metallic matter which the super-tartrite may have con- 
tained are separated, and, by evaporation, a salt is ob- 
tained, which, like the former, is a sub-carbonat of potash, 
but more pure. 

The uses of this salt as an antacid and diuretic, have 
been already mentioned. | 


Aqua PoTaAss&, vuleo Lixivium Causticum. Water of 
IR eo Potash. [ Aqua Kali Puri. ] 


‘“‘ Take of newly prepared Lime, eight ounces; Car- 
bonat of Potash, six ounces. Put the lime into an iron or 
earthen vessel, with twenty-eight ounces of warm water. 
The ebullition being finished, immediately add the salt; 
and the whole being well mixed, close the vessel till they 
become cold. Let the cold materials, previously well 
agitated, be poured into a glass funnel, the throat of 
which is obstructed with clean linen. Cover the upper 
orifice of the funnel, while the neck of it is inserted in 
another glass vessel, that the water of potash may gradu- 
ally drop through the linen into the lower vessel. When 
it first ceases to drop, pour into the funnel some ounces 
of water, but cautiously, so that it may swim above the 
matter. The water of potash will again begin to drop. 
In,this manner the affusion of water is to be repeated, 
until three. pounds have filtered, which will be in the 
_ space of two or three days. The upper parts of the liquor 
are to be mixed with the lower by agitation, and it is to 
be kept in a vessel well stopt.”” 
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Lime having a stronger attraction to carbonic acid than 
potash has, attracts that acid from the sub-carbonat, and 
leaves the potash pure. Strictly speaking, indeed, the 
whole of the carbonic acid is not abstracted; since, in 
corisequence of the law of chemical affinity, that quantity, 
to a certain extent, counteracts the force of attraction, a_ 
part of the carbonic acid still remains combined with the 
potash, and, to obtain potash perfectly pure, a process 
much more operose is necessary. But, for any medicinal 
or pharmaceutic purpose, the potash existing in this so- 
lution is ina state of sufficient purity, at least if the 
directions in the Pharmacopeeia are strictly observed. 
Its medicinal uses as a lithontriptic and antacid have 
been already considered. | ‘es re 


AQua SUPER-CARBONATIS POTASS. Water of — 
Super-Carbonat of Potash. yah 


‘¢Take of Water, ten pounds; Pure Carbonat of 
Potash, one ounce. Dissolve, and expose the solution to 
the current of Carbonic Acid Gas which arises from 
three ounces of Powdered Carbonat of Lime, | three 
ounces of Sulphuric Acid, and three pounds of Water, 
eradually and cautiously mixed. The chemical apparatus 
invented by Dr. Nooth is well adapted to this preparation. 
But, if a larger quantity of the solution is required, the 
apparatus of ‘Woulfe is preferable. The colder the air 
is, and the greater the pressure, the better will be the 
liquor. It ought to be kept in vessels well stopt.”” 

Potash, when used as a lithontriptic, iritates the 
stomach and bladder so much, that its use cannot well 
be long continued. But, when super-saturated with car- 
bonic acid, as it is in this preparation, it is much more 
pleasant and less irritating; and, though its lithontriptic 
or real solvent power is diminished, or perhaps entirely 
lost, it is capable of acting as a palliative, and of being 
continued for any length of time. It is taken to the 
extent of one, or even’ two pounds in the day. "When 
properly prepared, it is pungent and acidulous, and 
sparkles when potired into a glass. ED Spy 
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Carsonas sov#, olim Sal Alkalinus Fixus Fossilis Pu- 
' rificatus. Carbonat of Soda. [Natron Preparatum. ] 


‘Take of Impure Carbonat of Seda, any quantity. 
Bruise it, and boil in water until all the salt is dissolved. 
Strain the solution through paper, and evaporate it in an 
iron vessel, that after it has cooled, crystals may form.” 

_ Impure Carbonat of Soda, the Barilla of commerce, is 

obtained from the incineration of certain marine plants. 
It consists of carbonat of soda, with charcoal, oxyd of 
jron, and various other impurities. From these it is in a 
great measure freed by solution and crystallization. 
The crystals are rhomboidal, and contain a large quantity 
of water of crystallization. This salt has been used prin- 
cipally as a lithontriptic, under the form of the watery 
solution super-saturated with carbonic acid, or that of 
the Soda Pill. | 


AQUA SUPER-CARBONATIS SODA. Water of Super- 
: \ | carbonat of Soda. site 


-».§¢ This is prepared from ten pounds of Water, and 
two ounces of Carbonat of Soda,.in the same manner as 
the water of super-carbonat of potash.” 

It is used. as a lithontriptic, in the same dose as the 
water of super-carbonat of potash, and has generally 
been preferred to it, on the supposition of being more 
pleasant. 


AQUA ACETITIS AMMONIA, vulgo Spiritus Mindereri. 
Water of Acetite of Ammonia. [Aqua Ammoniz 
~~ Acetate. ] 


“ Take of Carbonat of Ammonia, any quantity. Pour 
on it as much Distilled Acetous Acid as may be neces- 
_ sary to saturate exactly the ammonia.”’ 


» In this preparation, the acetous acid combines with the 
ammonia, and. the carbonic acid is disengaged with effer- 
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vescence. ‘he acetite of ammonia remains dissolved in 
the water.. As the strength of distilled vinegar is not 
always the same, ‘that of this solution must be variable ; 
an inconvenience not easily obviated. It is ihe as a 
pe rier in divided doses of one ounce. 


ACETIS POTA SSE. Acetite of Potash. [Ral Acetatum. 7 


“Take of Pure Carbonat’ of Potash, any quantity. 
Boil it with a gentle heat in four or five times its weight 
of Distilled Acetous Acid, and add more acid at different 
times, until, on the watery part of the former: portion 
being nearly dissipated by evaporation, the acid newly 
added excite no effervescence: this will happen when 
about twenty parts of acid have been consumed. - ‘Then 
let it be slowly dried. Let the remaining impure salt be 
liquefied with a, gentle heat, for a short time; then dis- 
solved in water, and strained through paper. If the melt- 
ing has been properly done, the strained liquor will be 
limpid; if not, of a brown colour,, Afterwards evaporate 


with a very gentle heat this liquor, in a shallow glass ves- 


sel, stirring the salt while it concretes, that it may more 
quickly be brought to dryness. Lastly, the acétite | of 
potash ought to “be kept in a glass vessel, well closed, 
that it may not liquefy by the action of the air.”? | 
It is obvious, that, in this process, the acetous bia 
combines with the potash, disengaging the carbonic acid: 
The acetite of potash, obtained’ by the evaporation, is of 
a brownish colour, irom the presence, either of some 
extractive matter contained in the vinegar, or of carbo- 


naceous matter, from a partial decemposition of the acid. 
It is freed from this by the fusion which is directed; and, 


by the second solution and evaporation, it is obtained in 


the form ‘of a white non feast sa iit deliques. 


cent. » 2, 


This salt was at one time’ bélebelted as a aierathd}’ in 
a dose of one or two wes ph sd it D coat now ib in 2 


fallen into ef pace . 


on. 
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Por assis elim Causticur Commune Acerrimum. Foust. 
SA AL fy [ Kali Purum. ] 


ie. ko. 2e99 

“¢ Take ol Water of Potash, any quantity. Evaporate 
it in a covered clean iron dossek until, when the ebulli- 
tion is finished, the saline matter flow smoothly like oil, 
which will happen. before the vessel is at a red heat. 
Then pour.itona clean iron plate; cut it into small mas- 
ses before it hardens, and immediately put them into a 
phial well stopt.” 

Potash 1 in this form is used as a caustic; it quickly 
erodés animal matter, and, mixed with soap, has been 
etl to “open an ulcer. 


yo 
SL et Ol ote 


of TASsA.c uM CALCE, sles Causticum Commune Mitius. 


ab ‘Potash with Lime. [Calx cum Kali Puro. ] 


« Ta e of Water of Potash, any, quantity. Evaporate 
it,to one-third,in a covered iron vessel; then mix with it 
as much, newly, slaked Lime as may be sufficient to give 
it. the consistence, of a solid paste, w hich is to be kept ir in 
ajstopt yessel,??, 25)» 

_ As, a /Gaustic;, this i is niles thab se former, and is 
also: lass sdeliquescent. , 


Somas POTASS#: oum, Tartarum Vitriolatum. Sul- 


$a _./phat of Potash. [Kali Vitriolat. ] 


Mss ra of Sulphuric Acid, diluted with six times its 
weight of Water, any quantity.. Put it into a large glass 
vessel, and, gradually drop into it, of Carbonat of Potash, 
dissolyed, in six times its weight of Water, as much as 
may. be’ necessary to the perfect saturation of the acid. 
The effervescence being over, strain the liquor through 
paper ;.and, after due exhalation, put it aside, that crys- 
tals may form. Sulphat of Potash may also be conveni- 
ently; made, by dissolving the residuum. of the distillation 
of Nitrous Acid in Warm Water, and saturating it with, 
Carbonat of Potash.”’ 

2Q 
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In the former of these processes, the sulphuric acid 
unites with the potash of the carbonat of pot hand CX- 
pels the carbonic acid with effervescence. et e latter, 
which is the one generally followed, the excess of sul- 
phuric acid attached to the sulphat of potash, which re- 
mains after the distillation of nitrous ‘acidjiis saturated 
by the addition of a suflicient quantity of potash.’ The 
salt forms an irregular’ crystalline massj"it has’ asvery 
bitter taste, and is sparingly soluble in water.” Its virtues 
are those of a cathartic; its dose halfian olncesi0.0 0 © 

“idtad award 
SULPHAS POTASSH CUM suLPHURE, olim Sal Poly- 
chrestus. Sulphat of Potash with Sulphur. 


- TY 
ge - 


“Take of Nitrat of Potash in powder, ‘Sublimed Sul- 
phur, equal weights... Throw, them well, mixed, in, smal 
quantities at a time, into a red-hot crucible; Che defla- 
eration being finished, let the salt cool, and keep itina 
elass phial,-well stopt.”” LOIN | ROOMS LON 
(The nitrat/of ‘potash being decomposed “by ‘the®red 
heat, affords oxygen to the sulphur, in such’ proportions 
as to convert it into sulphuric and sulphurous acids: Both 
acids are attracted by the potash. In its medicival quali- 
ties, this saline compound does not appear to differ from, 
the sulphat of potash; and it is soon converted into it, 
by exposure to the air. | 


/ 


Tartris potass&, olim. Tartarum Solubile. Tartrite 
_of Potash. [Kali Tartarisatume], .) >.” 


“Take of Carbonat of! Potash,’ one pound? ‘Super- 
Tartrite of Potash, three pounds, or as much'as'may’ be 
necessary; Boiling Water, fifteen pounds. ‘To) thecar- 
bonat? of potash dissolved in the water, add, by small 
/quazitities, the Super-'Tartrite of Potash rubbed to a fine | 
powder, as long as it excites effervescence, which gene- 
rally ceases before three times the weight of the carbonat 
-of potash have been thrown in. Then: strain the liquor, 
when cold, through paper; and, after due exhalation, put 
it aside that crystals may form.” l to Jertediho 
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«The excess,of tartarous,acid in the|super-tartrite of 
potash, is,saturated by the potash of the carbonat of pot- 
ash, andjthe proper neutral salt formed.. It is not easily 
_erystallized. In its preparation, therefore, the solution is 
usually evaporated to dryness. — : 

This salt has a bitter taste ; it is very soluble in water, 
requiring only four parts of cold water for its solution. 
AAS aipurgative, it is given in the dose of one ounce. — 


eR ci 


Tarr Rrs POTASSM EY sop, olim Sal Rupellensis. 
Tartrite of Potash and Soda. [Natron Tartarisatum. ] 


GO CTPF s bi 

..“ This isiprepared from Carbonat of Soda and Super- 
Lartrite of Potash, , in the same manner. as Tartrite of 
Potash.” D1 M4 

_, The.excess, of tartarous acid in the acidulous tartrite 
of potash; being saturated in this preparation with soda, 
a; trrple salt. is, formed. . It, crystallizes in rhomboidal 
prisms; is, solubie'in five, parts of water at 60°; has a 
bitter. saline taste., It is employed as a cathartic, in the 
dose of one-ounce; and is often preferred, as being less 
disagreeable than, the. greater number of the saline ca- 
thartics. ... ) 


Puospuas sop. Phosphat of Soda. 


- «Take of. Bones, burnt to whiteness and reduced to 
powder, ten pounds; Sulphuric Acid, six pounds; Wa- 
ter, nine pounds. , Mix, the powder in an earthen vessel 
with the sulphuric acid; then add the water, and agaim 
mix. Keep:the vessel in a water-bath for three days; at 
the end of which, dilute the matter, by adding other nine 
pounds of Boiling Water, and strain, through a strong 
linen-cloth, pouring over it gradually, boiling water, 
until the whole acid is washed out. , Put aside the strained 
-Jiquor, that the impurities may subside, from which pour 
it-off, and, by evaporation, reduce it to nine pounds. ‘To 
this liquor, again poured off from the impurities, and 
‘heated in an earthen vessel, add Carbonat of Soda dis- 
solved in warm. water, until the. effervescence cease. 
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Then strain, and put it aside, that ‘crystals: may form. 
These being removed, addy if necessary, tothe liquor, a 
little Carbonat of Sodajt that the phosphori¢ acid: may ‘be 
exactly saturated; and prepare it by evaporation, again 
to form crystals, as long as these can be produced: Lastly, 
let the crystals be kept in a vessel well stopt. ise cit h 

The white residuum of burnt bones consists chiefly of 
phosphat of lime: The sulphuric acid decomposes it, by 
combining with the lime; ‘the phosphoric acid, which is 
disengaged, dissolves, however, a portion of undecom: 
posed phosphat of lime, forming a soluble compound. 
When carbonat of soda is added to the acidulous liquor 
obtained by washing the materials, the soda combines 
with the free phosphoric acid; the neutral phosphat’ of 
lime, which was combined with that acid, is precipitated, 
and the phosphat of soda crystallizes on evaporation of 
the strained liquor. Its crystals are rhomboidal, eflores- 
cent, and require for solution only four parts of cold- 
water. They consist, according to Thenard, of nineteen 
of soda, fifteen of abd) and sixty-six of water. Its taste 
is purely saline, without any bitterness; ‘its medicinal 
operation is that ‘ofa mild cathartic, and, from being less 
- nauseous to the taste than the other salts, it is entitled to 
preference. Its dose is one ounce. 


SULPHAS SODA: bie Sal Glauberi: ‘Sulpbat of Soda. 
[Natron Vitriolatum. ] . 


‘‘ Dissolve the Acidulous Salt remaining after the dis- 
tillation of muriatic acid,-in Water; and add to it Chalk, 
to remove the superfluous acid. Put it aside until the 
impurities have subsided; then, having poured off the 
liquor, and strained it through paper, reduce, it by eva- 
poration, that crystals may be formed.” 

In the decomposition of muriat of soda iy uAtbhhae 
acid, to prepare muriatic acid, more sulphuric acid is 
used than is barely sufficient; and hence the necessity 
of saturating this excess ‘by the addition of chalk or car- 
bonat of lime. ‘he neutral sulphat of soda crystallizes 
in hexhaedral prisms; they are efflorescent and. soluble 
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inrathetless than three parts of cold. water. This. Salt has 
been long muse as a cathartic, and its value is only 
lessened by its nauseous taste. Its dose is an oufice and 
ahalfi so), ridvO0 Butt beers big “isch 
Svtbttrerum rotassm: olim, Hepar Sulphuris. 
Le eR aie [Kali Sulphuratum.], ©) 

ff Fake of Carbonat of Potash, Sublimed Sulphur, of 
each eightounces. Having ‘rubbed them. together, put 
them ihto,a large coated’ crucible; anda cover being 
adapted ito it, apply the fire to it. cautiously, until they 
melt.' Phe crucible, after it has cooled, being broken, 
remove |the sulphuret, and preserve it in’a phial well 
Stopte”) Son. | ‘ . /arep at) 

» During the fusion of these two substances, the sulphur 
and potash combine, and the carbonic acid is disengaged. 
The compound is easily fusible, and is of a brown co- 
lour, and inodorous. It is immediately partially decom- 
posed by water, and portions of sulphat of potash and 
sulphurated hydrogen formed. ‘It has been proposed to 
be used as an antidote to.some of the metallic poisons, 
from the supposition that ‘the sulphur would combine 
with the metallic preparation; and render it inert. From 
a similar theory, it has been imagined that it might 
obviate the effects of mercury. on the system when these 
are too violent: but. itis very seldom had recourse to 
with either intention. “The dose in which it has been 
proposed to be given, is from ten to twenty grains three 
or four times a-day. It is said, in some cases of cancer, 
to have increased the efficacy of cicuta as a palliative, in 
doses\of five prainsiod io ebaiody teats iy 


ry isy 
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Hypro-sutpHuretumM aAmmontm. Hydro-sulphuret 
: ee Or eNO. te 
' Rv ease! OR LEIS ath 
‘« Take of Water of Ammonia, four ounces. Expose 
it in a chemical apparatus to the stream of gas which 
arises from Sulphuret of Iron, four ounces; Muriatic 
Acid, eight ounces, ‘previously ‘diluted with two pounds 
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and a@ halfidf Water. The:sulphuret of iron forithis pur. 
pose is conveniently:prepared from three parts of Purified 
fron Filings, and one part of Sublimed Sulphur,» mixed 
together, and exposed in a covered crucible, to a mode- 
rate heat, until they unite.” eee 
The; sulphurated hydrogen is produced in this process 
by the muriatic acid disposing the iron to decompose part 
of the water. The hydrogen disengaged immediately 
combines with a portion of the sulphur present)and this 
compound escaping in the'state of gas, is passed through 
the water of ammonia, with which it unites, ‘and forms a 
liquor of a dark green colour, and very foetid. odour., lot 
“The medidinal) qualitiés of hydro-sulphuret /of-am- 
monia have been already noticed. It is capable of power- 
fully depressing the actions of the stomach and general’ 
system, and has been used, principally in diabetes}! in a 
dose of three or four drops, three’ or four times a-day: 


Mourias pARYT#&. Muriat of Barvtese amen 


““Take of Sulphat of Barytes, two pounds; ‘Wood 
Charcoal in powder, four ounces: Roast the sulphat, that 
it may be the more easily reduced to a fine powder, with 
which is to be mixed the powdered charcoal.’ Put the 
matter into a:crucible, ‘to which a cover is adapted, and 
urge it with a strong fire for/six hours. Put the matter 
well rubbed into: six pounds of Boiling Water, in a 
closed glass or earthen vessel, and mix them by agitation, 
preventing, as much. as possible, the access ofthe air. © 
Let the vessel standinia water-bath, until the part not 
dissolved has subsided; then pour off the liquor. Pour — 
on the residuum four pounds of boiling water, which, — 
after agitation and subsidence, add to the former liquor. | 
While it is yet hot, or, if it has cooled, after it has been 
heated, drop into it Muriatic, Acid as long as efferve- 
scence is excited. Then strain it, and evaporate, that it 
may crystallize.” Maori to rome Pee 

Sulphat of Barytes may be decomposed by carbonat 
of potash by double affinity, and perhaps this is the least 
troublesome process; but, when done:with a view to the 
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medicinal application of the barytes, it has been: supposed 
‘defective;: asiit does not separate the metallic substances 
with which the native sulphat is so frequently intermixed: 
‘The progess of decomposing it, therefore, by charcoal, 
hasibeeriideemed preferable. "The carbonaccous inatter 
attracts the.oxygen of the sulphuric acid; the sulphur're- 
mains united with the barytes. This sulphuret of barytes, 
as. well. as_a.portion of hydro-sulphuret formed during 
we solution, are soluble in water; on dropping in muria- 
tic acid,” it combines with the barytes, the sulphur is 
precipitated, and the sulphurated hydrogen disengaged. 
By straining, and evaporating the liquor, the muriat of 
‘barytes is’ obtained crystallized. It is used under the 


Form of Solution, for which also’ ZI formula 3 is AM en. 
: HOG POTS 


Sohhi9 MURIATIS BARY TA. Solution of  Muriat of 
phe Re a ‘Batytes. 


-JHRO Os! filw 


vain te 8 ane of Maia’ ‘of - Barytes, one aes Distilled 
Water, three parts. Dissolve.” 

“athe! ‘saturated solution of muriat: bb Barytes was’ in- 
troduced By Dr. Crawford, as a remedy in scrofulous 
KN HP ‘and has been regarded as a tonic of considera. - 

le power. It is by io means inért; and the dose re- 
aaliies to be’ regulated with some care. Five drops are 
given” twice! a- day, a gradually increased to twenty or 
Seam és sieoug DE a g OF Tring Dn 
wie FORT AR Hel: nih a non vy? torr ead dstiw ees 
‘iyope 
SomuTAA MURIATIS GALCIS.. Solution oe cic of 
Chhh aban aiid jnlp i Pl E569. Kasay 


eh | ne ” si rogig.< YrLitti 


Ho: coPake ee: Piles Carbon of Lime fea ae “White 
‘Marble);'in small pieces, nine ounces;’ Muriatic Avid, 
sixtéen Ounces; Water, eight ounces.’ Mix the ‘acid 
with the water, and add eradually the pieces’ ofearbonat 
‘of lime.’ The effervescence being finished} digest for an 
hour. Pour off the liquor, and reduce it by evaporation 
‘to dryness. Dissolve the residuum in its‘ weight and a 
half of water, and strain.” © © 1 MESOT DAC | 
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+ "Phe:muriatic acid, it is obvious; combines with the 
lime, and disengages the carbonic acids) The solution.of 
rburiat:of lime has been strongly recommended jas ia 
tonic, similar, and. not infertor.to the muriat ofp barytes. 
The dose is from, fifteen to. twenty, gratas: ofthe dried - 
salt, or thirty: drops of the’ saturated :solution.015 ci9eii}) 
CakBoNAS MaGueEsréexo Olim, Magnesia’ Alba:? Cat- 
1 U0” “bonat of Magnésia’ Magnesia Albanyi1o° ~~ 
ase SPU SI bégrtiad 503 Tay. @30GoIOS JL. os. is 
_ Lake of Sulphat of Magnesia, Carbonat, of Rotash, 
of each equal weights. .Let them be dissolved separately 
in twiee their weight of watm water; andeither strained 
or otherwise freed from impurities. Then mix.them, and 
immediately add eight times their weight of boiling 
water. Boil the liquor a little, stirring it at the same time; 
then allow it to remain at rést, until the heat be dirninish- 
ed a little, and strain it through linen, on which the car- 
bonat of magnesia will remam. } Wash,t with, pure water, 
until it be perfectly tastelesg:oa2/(1 .etrsq Soadt 49364 

This is an example of double affinity, the-sulphuric 
acid. of the. sulphat, of magnesia, combiming with), the 
potash of the.carbonat of potash, and the carbonic acid 
uniting with the magnesia. The use of adding, the boils 
ing water,.and boiling, the liquor, is; partly to:dissolve 
the sulphat of potash, which js.a/salt. sparingly.,soluble, | 
and partly to give the carbonat of magnesia a smooth- 
ness which it has not when this precaution is not ob- 
_seryed., Carbonat of pa however, is generally 
preparéd’on a large Scale’ from the Bittern? Gr liquor re- 
maining after the crystallization of muriat of soda from 
séa-water, -which jis, principally a. solution°ef «muriat of 
magnesia; and there are some niceties of, manipulation 
requisite to give, it the lightness and smoothness which 
are valued, as marks of its goodness... yo) 
_.. Carbonat, of magnesia, properly prepared,” is, nearly 

insipid as, extremely. light, white, and smooth to the 
touch; \it is, insoluble in water. It is given as an, antacid 
ina dose from a scruple to a drachm; and the magnesia, 
by. combining with acid in the stomach, forms a salt 
which acts as a laxative. 
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Be 
Macwasta: ui, Magnesia Usta. Magness. [ Magne. 
| sia Usia. ] 


e hy Geren of ‘Magnesia be exposed it in a crucible, 
to ared heat, for two hours. Then preserve it in | glass 
phials: arelt stopte?i 0! 09. 

‘Bytawed heat, the. canboilt acid of the bidet IS €X- 
pelled; atid the pure: magnesia: remains. It loses about 
halfats weight. A:smaller quantity, therefore, of the pure 
- magnesia, will produce the same effect as a larger of the 
earbonati::It is preferred:to ‘the latter, where, from the 
abundant acidity on the stomach, flatulence is occasion- 
ed by the'diserigagement of carbonic acid when the car- 
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ME TALLI CA. _METALLIC PREPARATIONS. 
By 

THE following metals are employed in medical prac- 
tice: Silver, Quicksilver, RPPRE Tas Iron, See Lead, 
Zinc, Antimony, and Arsenic.. . 

It has already been observed, that metals, in their 
pure: ‘state; do not appear to exert any action on the 
living systems ‘their combimations only Possess medi- 

cinal virtues. 

«, The ;exydation, of sible. and the combination of 
their oxyds with acids, are:the chemical changes which 
communicate to them activity. In general they are more 
active, in proportion as they are more highly oxydated, 

and are still more so when combined with acids. Oxygen 
is not, however, to be' regarded, according to a modern 
hypothesis, as ‘the’ source ‘of their activity: each metal 
possesses powers, which; though increased’ or diminish- 
ed. according to the degree of oxydation, are Resuber to 
Wael an remain invall ats, PPTERAFBENS: PE En 
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ARGENTOM SILVERS + ene aicoale 
TAS 4 ae : 

Nu TRAS ARGENTI: olim,, Causticum, Lunare. , Nitrat 

Soe de hd 0) | Silver. [Argentim 2 Nitratum. ] 


BYe a) WS. 3Ol) HI "bat BO 

« Take of the Purest Silver, extended, in plates land. 
cut, four ounces; Diluted Nitrous Acid; eight ounces; 
Distilled Water, four ounces:'~Dissolve the silverin a 
phial witha gentle heat, and) evaporate. the ‘solution. to. 
dryness. Then put the mass:into a large crucible, which: 
is to be put on the fire, which! must be at-firstugentle, 


and. ‘gradually: increased until':the mass) flow: likésoils: 


‘Then pour it into iron. pipes,’ warmed and: rubbed with 
grease. Lastly, keep it in a glass vesseb well stopt.??:10 
The silver in this process is oxydated and dissolved 
by the nitrous acid. By-the-subsequent fusion, part of 
the acid is expelled, so that this is rathera sub-nitrat 
then a nitrat of silver. It is. astrong caustic, and posses- 
ses the advantage of being fd applied. It is therefore 
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ieee Det Sulphuret of Aatimoniy be prepared ifthediine 
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Dx DUM, “ANTIMONII ‘CUM. SULERULE, pare By IC Ax 
TUM: olim; Vitrum, Antimonit.. Vitrified ‘iph ar ted 
| Oxy y; cof, Antimony. [Antimonium | Vitr eae 


Oe 
tee Strew Sulphuret’ of Antimény} rubbed eépaonoarbe 
powder like sand, on ‘a shallow ‘unglazed earthen vessel, 
and apply to it a gentle fire, that the sulphuret of anti- 
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monyomay*‘be ‘slowly heatedsat the same time stirring 
constantly the powder, that it may not run into lumps. 
White vapours, smelling of sulphur, will arise from it. 
When, these, while the same, degree of heat is. kept up, 
cease, increase the heata little, that vapours may again 
exhale; and proceed inthis manner, until the powder, ' 
raised at length to a red heat, exhales no more vapours, 
This»powder being put into a crucible, is to be melted 
‘with a.strong fire, until itassume the appearance of fused 
-glass;/then pour it upon a heated brass plate.” 
. Im theifirst stage of ‘this process, the greater part of 
the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony is dissipated, 
and the antimony is imperfectly oxydated.. This oxyd 
is then vitrified by the more intense heat applied. Ac- 
cording to Thenard, it contains sixteen of oxygen in 
the one-hundred;. but it is farther combined, according 
to the researches of Proust, with a portion of sulphuret 
of antimony; and, from the experiments of Vauquelin, 
it appears also to contain from nine to ten parts in the 
one-hundred of siliceous earth, derived probably from 
the crucibles in which it is prepared. It is violent and 
at the same time uncertain in its operation, and is not 
_used but in preparing some of the other antimonials. 


OxipDUM ANTIMONII VITRIFICATUM CUM CERA: 
elim, Vitrum Antimoni Ceratum. Vitrified Oxyd of 
- ‘Antimony with Wax. I | 
Foe ‘i 
. Take of Yellow Wax, one part; Vitrified Sulphu- 
_rated. Oxyd of Antimony, eight parts. To the wax, 
melted. in an iron vessel, add the oxyd rubbed to pow- 
- der, and roast them with a gentle fire, for a quarter of an 
hour, stirring constantly with a spatula; then pour out 
the matter, which, when it is cold, rub to powder.” 
_ It is probable that during this process the oxyd of an- 
timony loses part of its oxygen, from the carbonaceous 
matter of the wax attracting it, as it diminishes in weight, 
and becomes.much milder in operation. Though once 
highly recommended in dysentery, it may be regarded 
as an obsolete remedy. ‘The dose in which it was given, 
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was from five to fifteen grubs: ai ity “alse operation 
was iam of a eAtnartige de ted ott vias ten an 
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Gu istic ANTIMONII fh cunt? PHOSPHATE ) “teal: 
olim, Pulvis Antimonialis:: Oxyd of pede with 
"  Phosphat of Lime. [Pulvis Antimonialis. iin . “ 


“ Take of Sulphuret of Antimony, rubbed tore a, coarse 
powder, Hartshorn Shavings, of each equal parts. Mix 
and throw them into a wide iron pot, red. hot, and «stir 
them constantly until they are burnt into a matteh of an 
ash colour, which remove from the fire, rub to! ‘powder, 
and put into a coated crucible. Lute to. this: crucible 
another inverted, in the bottom of which a small hole is 
drilled; apply the fire, which is to be gradually raised:to 
a white heat, and kept at this increased heat for two 
hours. Lastly, rub the matter, when cold, into a = 
fine powder.”’ 

This has been introduced into the Pharmacopesis as 
affording a preparation similar to the celebrated empiri- 
cal remedy, J/ames’s Powder. For the process we are 
indebted to Dr. Pearson. By analysis he found the 
genuine powder of James to consist of forty-three parts. 
of phosphat of lime, and fifty-seven of an oxyd of anti- 
mony, part of which was vitrified; and by the. above 
formula he was able to prepare a powder similar to it in 
qualities and chemical composition. The theory of the - 
process is sufficiently obvious. During the first stage,’ 
the animal matter of the bones is decomposed and burnt — 
out; the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony, is expel-» 
led, and the metal imperfectly oxydated. In the second, 
the metal is more completely oxydated, partially vitrified, 
and perhaps brought into combination with the phosphat 
of lime, which is the residuum of the bones. From Mr. 
Chenevix’s experiments, it appears, that, in this prepa- 
‘ration, more of the oxyd of antimony 1 is vitrified thap ine 
the genuine James’s powder. : 

Mr. Chenevix has likewise proposed a method of eB 
taining this preparation in the humid way. It consists in 
dissolving equal weights of the white powder, precipitated. 
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by water, from muriat of antimony, and of pure phosphat 
of lime, in as much muriatic acid as may be necessary, 
with the assistance of a moderate heat, and pouring this 
solution into ammonia diluted with distilled water. The 
ammonia combines with the muriatic acid, and the oxyd 
of antimony and_phosphat of lime are Fire down inti- 
mately: mixed. This preparation may be more uniform 
in ‘composition than that obtained by heat, as, in the 
latter, variations are liable to be introduced, from the 
different degrees of oxydation, of which antimony is 
susceptible, and from the volatility of the antimonial 
oxyds; but it is uncertain if it be the same chemical 
compound, or if it produce the same medicinal effects. 
It is believed, that, in the powder prepared by the old 
process, the oxyd of antimony and phosphat of lime are 
in a state of combination, while in that of Mr. Chenevix, 
they are only in a state of mixture, and in the former, 
part of the oxyd is also always vitrified; differences 
which may give rise to some difference in their powers. 
_ James’s powder has been long celebrated as a remedy 
in febrile affections. It acts as a very general evacuant, 
occasioning sweat, purging, and frequently vomiting; 
and, by this general action, appears to arrest the progress 
of the disease. Its dose is five or six grains, repeated 
every six hours, till its effects are obtained. It is better 
adapted to fevers of an inflammatory nature than to those 
of the typhoid kind. 
» It has been affirmed, that the preparation obtained by 
the above process, is not so certain nor so powerful in 
its operation, as the powder of James, eight grains of the 
former being not more than equal to six of the latter. 
The diflerence, if it exist, may be owing to some peculi-. 
arity in the process, by which, perhaps, a difference of 
oxygenation, or of vitrification of the oxyd may be- 
occasioned; or, according to the opinion of Dr. Fordyce, 
to the intermixture of a portion of tartarized antimony 
in the si a Ng preparation. 
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" pitated Sulphuret of, bay Coates ‘Antimonii 
_ Precipitatum. ] Hy 


sitter Off} AGW 2onwOROO BLOC 

“ Take of: Rater: ‘off ‘Potash tod ‘pots Wratée, 
three pounds; Prepared: ‘Sulphuret of Antimony, two 
pounds, Boilthem in a covered iron pot, on agentle fire, 


3 


for three hours, stirring frequently with an ‘iron: ‘spatula, i 


and adding water as it may be necessary. Strain the hot 
liquor through a double linen cloth; and to this strained 
liquor add as much diluted sulphuric acid ‘as may be 


necessary to precipitate the. sulphuret, which is ‘to be . 


| carefully washed with warm water.’ !) 

From the analysis of this compound: by Thehardy’ it 
appears to .be composed of 68.3 of the orange- -coloured 
oxyd of antimony, (which consists of eighteen of oxygen, 
and eighty-two of antimony), 17.8 of sulphurated hydro- 
gen, and eleven or twelve of sulphur. ‘The theory of its 


formation is somewhat intricate. In boiling the sulphuret 


of antimony with the potash, a’ sulphuret of potash ‘is 
formed, and this decomposing part of the water, hydro 
sulphuret of potash is also produced; the antimony 
appears to be at the same time oxydated. This oxyd is 


retained in solution by the sulphuret and hydro- sulphu- ; 


ret.of potash. When sulphuric acid is added, it unites 
with the potash, and the antimonial oxydy ‘combined 
with part of the sulphurated hydrogen and sulphur, is 
precipitated. In the foreign Pharmacopeeias, an equal 


aah of sulphur is added to the sulphuret’ of hea ities 


by which the product is increased. 


When the liquor obtained by boiling the soliton ‘OF x 


potash on the sulphuret of antimony is strained, and 
allowed to cool, it deposites a red-coloured powder, 
which has been known by the name of Kermes Mineral, 
and has been much used on the Continent. From the 
analysis of it by Thenard, it appears to be a compound 
of brown oxyd of antimony and sulphurated hydrogen, 
with a small portion of sulphur, the last being probably 
accidental. Trommsdorff attributes the difference be- 
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tween these two preparations, to the one essentially con- 
taining sulphur combined with the oxyd of antimony and 
sulphurat d hydrogen; the: other not. Thenard ascribes 
it rather to a difference of oxygenation, the oxyd in the 
kermes béing less highly oxydated than in the other. 
| “Dheéy. agree;nearly im their,'medicinal qualities, which 
are:similar to;those of: the other antimonials. ‘They have 
been used principally as diaphoretics and sudorifics, but 
date always wnéertain in their operation. ‘The dose of the 
precipitated sulphuret of antimony, or, as it should rather 
be! named, the: Hydro-sulphurated Oxyd of Antimony, Is 
five or six grains. | OM let Riert tf) sae oe, Sara 
ost: Syeromiin 10 ts D 
Oxrpum AwTIMontt cum SULPHURE, PER NITRATEM 
~porassa: olin, Crocus Antimonit. Oxyd of Antimony 
35 with Sulphur, by Nitrat of Potash. [Crocus Antimonii. | 
SOOR JIU anosese HCO) FiO Hy 2. - 1h EEG 
J 46-Take of; Sulphuret of Antimony, Nitrat of Potashs: 
of | eachbequah- weights. Triturate them separately, -and,. 
having mixed them well together, ‘throw them into a 
erucible:red: hot. ‘The deflagration bemg over, separate 
the reddish matter from the white crust, and. rub. it to 2 
powder; which is to be frequently washed: with» warm 
water, until it remain insipid.”? ; Hulvér orlteeoredsyy 
During the deflagration, the nitric acid of the nitrat 


of potash is decomposed}. its oxygen is attracted, partly: 
by the Sulphur, and partly by the antimony. The sul- 


phurous acid, which is the principal product of the ‘Oxy- 
genation of the stilphur, is in:part dissipated, and in part 
combined with the potash, and forms the white crust 
whichis directed to be removed. By the union ‘of; ano-~ 
ther poition,ofthe oxygen with the antimony,»a brown: 
ot -reddish:dxydois formed.:It appears also that part.of 
‘the sulphuret of antimony escapes decomposition, on 
‘oxygénationyand unites with the oxyd. ‘The:preparation, 
théréfore; is'an:imperfect oxyd of antimony with sulphu-: 
. réti Of antimony. | > Wise? soniarOL Dak eaneonapligter 
+; Alssanlantimonial, this preparation 1s so uncertain: im 
its operation, that it is never prescribed; it is used im 
‘makingijserhe of the other preparations of this metal... 


+ 
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Murias antimontt. Muriat of Antimony. [Antimo- 
“Take of Oxyd of Antimony with Sulphur by Nitrat. 

of Potash, Sulphuric. Acid, of each one pound; Dried 
Muriat of Soda, two pounds. Pour the sulphuric acid 
into a retort, adding gradually the muriat ‘of soda and: 
the oxyd of antimony, previously mixeds: Then distil: 
from warm sand. Expose. the distilled matter for some: 
days to the air, that it may deliquesce; then. pour ‘the 
liquid part from the impurities.” HG ste Ait 10, 09g 
| In this mode of forming muriat of antimony, the 
muriat of soda is decomposed by the sulphuric acid 
combining with the soda; the muriatic acid disengaged, 
unites with the oxyd of antimony, and the compound, is 
volatilized. It is at first of a soft consistence, but soon 
attracts a sufficient portion of humidity to render it fluid. 
If water be poured on it, it is decomposed, and: a sub- 
muriat of antimony is precipitated. d. DIAC Maney Sn 
This preparation is unfit for internal use;. externally 

it has sometimes been used as a caustic... Decomposed 
by potash, it affords an oxyd which has been used in 
preparing the tartrite of antimony. CS) TEE TOE 
Tarrris antiMoni1 olim, Tartarus Emeticus. Tar~ 
trite of Antimony. [Antimoniun Tartarisatum] 


“Take of Oxyd of Antimony with Sulphur by Nitrat 
of Potash, three parts; Super-Tartrite of Potash, four 
parts; Distilled Water, ‘Thirty-two parts. Boil them ‘in 
a glass vessel for a quarter of an hour. Strain through’ 
paper, and put aside the strained liquor, that crystals 
may be formed.” > now sede he uty 

‘The excess of tartarous acid in the super-tartrite of 
potash, ‘is capable of combining with a number‘of the — 
metallic oxyds, and forming ternary compounds. With’ 
oxyd of antimony, when not too highly oxydated, it 
unites with facility, forming a combination of this kind), 
which constitutes the present preparation. As the tar: 


= 
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tarous,acidiis) saturated, partly by potash, and partly by 
oxyd of antimony, it is not a pure tartrite of antimony, 
but a tartrite of antimony and potash. According to the 
analysis of it by Thenard, it consists of thirty-eight parts 
of oxyd. of antimony, thirty-four of tartarous acid, six- 
teen of potash, and eight of water.. } 

_ As this is the most important of the antimonial pre- 
parations, the processes for obtaining it have been often 
varied, principally in the selection of the oxyd of anti- 
mony employed. The object is to obtain an oxyd, not 
too expensive in its preparation, and which shall combine 
with facility with the tartarous acid. The oxyd preci- 
pitated, by potash from muriat of antimony, recommended 
by Bergman, and employed in the process given in the 
preceding edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, “is 
liable to the former objection. The oxyd which is at 
present ordered in the processes, both of the London and 


_ Edinburgh Pharmacopeeias, answers sufficiently well, if it 


has been properly prepared. As met-with in the shops, 
it is, however, almost always unfit for this purpose; as, 
from not being prepared with the due proportion of nitrat 
of potash, it is not sufficiently oxydated. The vitrified 
oxyd is, perhaps, the most unexceptionable; it contains, 


_ indeed, a portion of siliceous earth, which accompanies 


the oxyd of antimony in its combination with the tartar- 
ous acid, and, when the liquor is considerably evaporated, 
gives to ita gelatinous consistence: but, before this hap- 


_ pens, the greater part of the tartrite of antimony and 


potash may be procured by crystallization; or, according 
to Vauquelin’s method, the solution may be directly _ 


- evaporated to dryness, and, on again dissolving the 


saline matter in water, the silex remains undissolved. — 
Tartrite of antimony and potash crystallizes in small 
triedral pyramids, which are efilorescent. Its solubility 


_has been variously stated, and appears to vary according 


to the quantity of ‘antimonial oxyd contained in it, from 

proper preparation. According to Dr. Saunders, one 

ounce of water at 60° dissolves fifty-two grains of the 

fully saturated salt, while of that generally met with, it 

dissolves from thirty-two to thirty-five. This affords 
| 25 : 
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even'a mode of judging of the strength ofthis prepara- 
tion. It is very susceptible of decomposition, suffering it 
not only from alkalies, earths, acids, and ainumber of 
neutral salts, but even from vegetable infusions and 
decoctions, the vegetable matter. attracting apparently 
part of the oxygen of the oxyd.) Ifkept dissolved in water, 


it isalso decomposed, from the spontaneous decomposi- 


tion of the tartarous acid. ef gud Oy 
This preparation is undoubtedly superior to’ the other 
antimonials, in the certainty of its operation; and, from 
its solubility, is more manageable with regard to dose. 
Its medicinal applications have been already noticed. It 
is given as an emetic in a dose of from one to three 
grains, dissolved in water; and, in smaller doses, as an 
expectorant and diaphoretic. h Qik, 


VINUM TARTRITIS ANTIMONII: olim, Vinum Antimo- 
niale. Wine of Tartriteof Antimony. 


_* Take of Tartrite of Antimony, twenty-four grains; 


White Wine, one pound. Mix, so that the tartrite of an- . 


timony may be dissolved.” JM OGIQk a 

This salt, dissolved in wine, can be preserved longer 
without decomposition than when dissolved in. water; 
but, even on long Keeping, part of the antimonial oxyd 
is deposited. It is given as an emetic in the dose of one 
ounce; as a diaphoretic, ina much smallerdose. =~ 


Vint antimonir TARTARISATI. Pharm. Lond.Wine 
(es of Tartarised Antimony. =, 
“ Take.of Tartarised Antimony, two scruples; Boiling 
Distilled Water by measure, two ounces; Spanish White 
Wine by measure, eight ounces. Dissolve the ‘tartarised 
antimony in the boiling distilled water, and add the wine.” 
It is to be regretted, that preparations so similar’ in 
name as’ these two wines, should differ materially in 
strength; this containing four grains of tartrite of anti- 
. mony in the ounce, the other only two grains. The dose 
of this wine as an emetic, is half an ounce. flog: 
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Vinum antimonri. Antimonial Wine. Pharm. Lond. 
“ Take of Vitrified Antimony, in powder, one ounce; 
Spanish White Wine, one pound anda half. Digest for 
twelve days with frequent agitation, and strain through 
paper.” : 
_ This is theold formula for the preparation of antimonial 
wine. .The tartarous acid, contained in greater or less 
quantity in all wines, acts on the oxyd of antimony, and 


renders part of it, soluble. But the quantity must be 
uncertain, and the wine cannot be uniform in strength. 


' Awrimonium catcinatum. Calcined Antimony. 
Pharm. Lond. White Oxyd of Antimony. 


_, Take of Antimony (Sulphuret of Antimony) in pow- 
der, eight ounces; Nitre in powder, two pounds. Mix 
them, and throw the mixture gradually into a red hot 
crucible. Burn the matter remaining after the deflagra- 
tion; for half an hour, and, when cold, rub it to powder; 


then wash it with distilled water.”’ 

_. So much nitrat. of potash is exposed to heat with the 
sulphuret, of antimony, in this process, that a quantity of 
oxygen..is. afforded by its decomposition, sufiicient to 
acidify the sulphur, and completely oxydate the metal. 
The perfect oxyd remains after the washing, combined. 
with a small quantity of potash. The preparation is one 
of little activity; it was supposed to be, diaphoretic, 
and, was given ina dose from, five to ten grains, as a 
substitute for James’s powder; but it is now seldom 
employed. | 
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CUPRUM COPPER: i ee 


pe sae CUPRI: ie Cu ra Ammoniacum: 
AAmmoniuret of Copper. 3 


“ Taxe of Pure Sulphat of Copper, two patel ‘Carbo. 


nat of Ammonia, three parts. Rub them thoroughly in a 
glass mortar, util all effervescence is finished, and: they 


unite uniformly into a violet-coloured mass, which being . 


wrapt in bibulous paper, is to be dried, first on a chalk 
stone, and afterwards witha gentle heat. It is to be kept 
ina glass phial well stopt.”’ 

The sulphat of copper is decomposed by. the, carbonat 
of ammonia. One portion of ammonia combines with the 
sulphuric acid, another portion of it unites with the oxyd 
of copper, and the violet-coloured mass which is formed, 
is a mixture of the two resulting compounds: the’ carbo. 


nic acid is disengaged with effervescence. A compound | 


somewhat similar is obtained, according to a formula in- 
serted in several of the foreign: Pharmacopezias, mn which 
a saturated solution of sulphat of copper is decomposed 
by ammonia, the ammonia being added in excéss, so as 
to redissolve the oxyd of copper; to this solution alko- 
hol is added, by which the ammoniuret of seid 1s pre- 
cipitated in small crystals, 

The present preparation has been chiefly employed. as 


a remedy in epilepsy. It is given in a dose of at first half 


a grain twice a-day, which is gradually and’slowly in- 
creased to two or three erains, and continued for some 
time. | 


nt 
VA 


SoLUTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI COMPOSITA: olim, Agua 


Styptica. Compound Solution of Sulphat of Copper. 


‘* Take of Sulphat of Copper, Sulphat of Alum, of . 


cach three ounces; Water, two pounds; Sulphuric Acid, 
one ounce and a half. Boil the sulphats in water, that they 
may be dissolved; then to the liquor strained through 
paper add the acid.” 
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«°'This'is:‘merely a combination of powerful astringents. 
It has been applied topically to check hemorrhage, and, 
largely diluted with water, as a wash in purulent oph- 
thalmiMiarietose] leven aroant Inrrs Ye toamel 


“husk culo ei onaiC lah itued Toe AIT seater: ere aber 
» s©'Take of Sal Ammoniac (Muriat of Ammonia), ione 
drachm}; Lime Water,/one pound. Allow them to‘remain 
ina copper vessel until the ammonia ‘is saturated’ with 
copper.??** bers. iotiwe rverr con boriteye.od-iboten Te 
In this indirect mode of combining oxyd of copper 
with ammonia, the lime decomposes the’ muriat:of am- 
monia, by combining with the muriatic acid; the disen- 
gaged attimonia disposes the copper to oxydation from 
the’ utniospheric’air, and combines with the oxyd, form- 
ing @ dilute solution of'ammoniureted oxyd of copper. It 
has beéii’ applied, diluted with an-equal' part of water, as 
d' gentle escharotic, to remove specks from the ‘cornea. 
A similar! préparation had’ formerly a place inthe. Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, under‘the name of Aqua #RU- 
GINIS AMMONTATAL? © 00 ore HOD SAO 


Aqua cupri ammoniarts. Water of Ammoniated Cop- 
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bas Baie FERRUM.—IRON.. 

Ferri LiMatTuRa PuRIFicaTA. Purified Filings of - 
eae: | Tron. | 


at ol, ido Sets TA SCALA | oe tak OA ey | 

_“ Having placed a sieve, over the filings, apply a mag- 
net, that they may be drawn through the sieve upwards.” 
© "This: preparation has been already noticed, (page 230). 


CaRpoNnasS FERRI: olim, Ferri Rubigo. Carbonat of | 
beet LES. oo Pop Bobi agi eed he 
“< Let Purified Filings of Iron be frequently moistened 
with water, that they may. fall into a rust, which is to’be 
rubbed to a fine powder.” 
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.. This'process for preparing ai carbonat of iron: has been 
likewise already taken notice of (p.. 230.) so. ot 


CARBONAS FERRI PRACIPITATUS. Precipitated Car- 
3 bonat of Iron. : 
“Take of Sulphat of Iron, four ounces; Carbonat of 
Soda, five ounces; Water, ten pounds. Dissolve the sul- 
phat of iron in. the, water; then. add the carbonat of soda, 
previously dissolved in as much water as may be neces- 


saty, and mix them well. Let the carbonat of iron, which is. 


precipitated, be washed with warm water, and afterwards 
.- On mixing thé solutions of carbonat’ of soda.and jsul- 
phat of iron, the soda-attracts the sulphuric acid, the,car- 
bonic acid ‘combines with the oxyd of iron; the sulphat 
of soda remains; in solution; the carbenat of iron,is preci- 
pitated. ‘The green sulphat.of iron; which,is that,employ- 
ed, contains the metal,at its minimum: of oxydation, and 
this: imperfect oxyd combines with the carbonic acid; but 
it quickly attracts more, oxygen from the.atmospheric air, 
and the precipitate of carbonat of iron, in drying; changes 
its colour, from this cause, from a dark green to.a, reddish 
brown. ip 
Carbonat of iron is a mild, and not inactive preparation. 
It is given as a tonic in a dose of five or ten grains. The 
formula of Dr. Griffiths, which has been highly celebrated 


as a chalybeate, is an extemporaneous preparation of this 


kind. 5 Re 
FERRI OXIDUM NIGRUM PURIFICATUM? olim, Lerre 
_ Sguame Purificate. Purified Black Oxyd of Iron. » 
< Let the scales of irony: gathered at the anvils of the 
workmen, be purified, by applying a magnet. The mag- 
net attracts only the smaller.and. purer scales, leaving the 
larger and less pure.”? ae epee IN cot oma ial aii Be 
This, it has been alreac y observed (p. 231), is used 
only in making some of the other preparations of iron. 
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“SurpHas reexz. Sulphat of Iron. [Ferrum Vitrio- 
1 KBOHMI DONG K te eee mee a 
_ “ Take of Purified Filings of Iron, six ounces; Sul- 
phuric ;Acid, eight ounces; Water, two pounds: and a 
half. Mix them; and the effervescence being over, digest 
for a short time in a sand-bath; then strain the liquor 
through paper, and, after due evaporation, put it aside 
that crystals may form.” Hag Ee: 38 
’ The sulphuric acid, by a disposing affmity, enables the 
iron 'to‘attract the oxygen of the water with rapidity, and 
unites with the oxyd thus formed. This oxyd is at the 
minimum of oxydation, and the salt which it forms is 
named the Green Sulphat of Iron, to distinguish it from 
the Red Sulphat, in which the metal is more highly oxy- 
dated. This Green Sulphat is prepared for the various 
purposes to which it is applied in the arts, on a large scale, 
by exposing the native sulphuret of iron to air and mois- 
ture; but, by the present process, it is obtained in a 
purer state. vt | 
Sulphat of iron is one of the most active preparations of 
the metal. Its medium dose is from three to five grains. 


Su.pHas FERRI Exstccatus. Dried Sulphat of Iron. 


_ « Take of the Sulphat of Iron, any quantity. Heat it in 

an unglazed earthen vessel, on a gentle fire, until it be- 
come white and perfectly dry.” 

This is merely the sulphat of iron freed from its water 
of ‘crystallization. It was never medicinally employed, 
and has a place in the Pharmacopeia only from being 
used in one or two pharmaceutical preparations. 


m4 sip nwee nat rupruM. Red Oxyd of Iron. 


Let Dried Sulphat of Iron be exposed to a violent 
heat, until it is converted into a red coloured matter.”” . 
By an intense heat, sulphat of iron is decomposed ; its 
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acid is partly expelled, and in part suffers decomposition. 
The red oxyd.is the residuum. It is scarcely medici- 
nally employed, butt is used.t in some. pharmaceutical } pre- 
parations. i 
Se ROR TO ay ego bate tosde Ty" 
Tiwerduw MURIATIS FERRI. Tindtire éf: Muriat’ of 
Iron. [Tinctura Ferri Muriati. ais paxil 


6 Take of the Purified Black. Oxyd. of Tron, i in powder, 
three ounces; Muriatic Acid, about ten ounces, Or as 
much as may be-suficient to dissolve the powder, Digest 
with a gentle heat, and, when the powder is dissolved, 
add. as much alkohol as that there shall be of the whole 
liquor two pounds and a half.” 

The black oxyd of iron combines with: wie mouriatic 
acid, and, during the solution, acquires more oxygen, 
partly by. absorption from the atmosphere, and partly by, 
decomposition of the water, which is promoted by. the 
heat applied. The muriat of iron, in which this more 
perfect oxyd i is contained, is soluble in alkohol. » The 
present preparation is such a tincture, diluted | with the 
water of the muriatic acid. When first prepared, it con- 
tains a portion of muriat of iron, in which the metal is 
imperfectly oxydated; but this soon attracts more oxy- 
gen, and hence the colour of the tincture m deepens: on 
keeping. 


_ It is avery active preparation, and i is given in the ales 
eases in which i iron iS PIO RC in a dose of ten or fif- 


teen drops. 


Murias AMMONIA ET FERRI: olim, Flores Martialin 


Muriat of Ammonia and Iron. [F errum Ammonia- 
male. 


‘¢ ‘Take of Red Oxyd of Iron, washed and again aie, 
Muriat of Ammonia, of each equal weights. Mix them 
well together, and sublime.”’ 

Oxyd of iron decomposes muriat of ammonia, by at. 
tracting the muriatic acid, and, in the present process, 
this decomposition takes place. But, from the propor- 
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tions of the substances employed, part of the muriat of 
ammonia escapes decomposition; it is sublimed by the 
heat applied, and elevates along with it part of the mu- 
riat of iron that had been formed. The process is there- 
fore rather an unscientific mode of obtaining a muriat of 
iron: the preparation too has been found uncertain in 
strength, more or less of the muriat of iron being subli- 
med, according to the heat applied; and, accordingly, it 
has now fallen into disuse. It was principally employed 
asa remedy in rickets, in the dose, to children, of two 
or three grains. 


TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIACALIS. Pharm. Lond. 


‘© Take of Ammoniacal Iron, four ounces; Proof 
Spirit, by measure, one pound. Digest and strain.” 

This is an unnecessary preparation, as it differs little 
from the Tincture of Muriated Iron. - 


FrerruM TarTARISATuUM. Tartarised Iron. Pharm. 


od, Tike of Filings of Iron, one pound; Crystals of 
Tartar. (Super-Tartrite of Potash), powdered, two 
pounds; Distilled Water, one pound. Mix them, and 
expose the mixture to the air in an open glass vessel for 
eight days; then rub the matter, dried by a sand-bath, 
into a very fine powder.” 

‘By exposure to air and moisture, the iron is oxydated, 
and its oxyd combines with the excess of acid in the 
super-tartrite of potash, a triple salt resulting, composed 
of potash, oxyd of iron, and tartarous acid. It is very 
soluble in water. As a medicine, it is milder in its ope- 
ration than some of the other saline preparations of the 
metal. Its dose is from five to fifteen grains. 


- -Vinum rerrr. Wine of Iron. Pharm. Lond. 
“ Take of filings of Iron, four ounces; Spanish White 
Wine, four pounds. Digest with frequent agitation for 
a month, and strain.” 


Bs 
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~ This is a similar preparation; the tartarous acid pre- 
sent in the wine oxydating and combining with the iron: 
it must always, however, be uncertaim in strength. Its 
usual dose.is one or two drachms. | 


HYDRARGYRUS.—QUIC KSILVER. vi 


Hyprarcyrus PuriFicatus. Purified Quickstiver. 


[Hydrargyrus Purificat.] © 


_ “ Take of Quicksilver, four parts; Iron Filings, one 
part. Rub them together and distil from an iron vessel.”’ 
Quicksilver is sometimes adulterated with other 
metals. ‘To obtain it perfectly pure is the design of this 
process. ‘The addition of the iron filings renders the dis- 
tilled quicksilver more bright and mobile; an effect not — 
perfectly explained, but ascribed to the iron retaining 

- combined with it any foreign metal, or any portion of 
carbon that might have been contained in the quicksilver. 


Acretis HypRARGYRI. Acetite of Quicksilver. [Hy- 
bk drargyrus Acetatus.[ | 


“ Take of Purified Quicksilver, three ounces; Dilu- 
ted Nitrous Acid, four ounces and a half, or a little more 
than may be requisite to dissolve the quicksilver; Ace- 
tite of Potash, three ounces; Boiling Water, eight pounds. 
Mix the quicksilver with the diluted nitrous acid; and 
towards the end of the effervescence, digest, if mecessa- 
ry, with a gentle heat, until the quicksilver be entirely 
dissolved. Then dissolve the acetite of potash in the 
boiling water, and immediately on this solution, while 
hot, pour’the other, and mix them both by agitation. 
Then put aside, that crystals may be formed. ‘These 
being placed in a funnel, wash them with cold distilled 

. water; and, lastly, dry them with a very gentle heat. 


Were 
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‘¢ In preparing the acetite of quicksilver, it is necessary 
that all the vessels and the funnel which are employed 
should be of glass.” 2 

Acetite of Mercury is, in some of the foreign Phar- 
macopeias, formed by digesting the red oxyd, or rather 
sub-nitrat of mercury, in distilled vinegar; but, in the 
process adopted by the Edinburgh and London Colleges,. 
it is obtained by the exertion of a double elective attrac- 
tion. On mixing the solutions of nitrat of mercury and 
acetite of potash, the oxyd of mercury attracts the ace- 
tous acid, and the potash combines with the nitric acid, 
The acetite of mercury crystallizes as the liquor cools. 
The observations of Proust seem just, that by these two 
processes different acetites of mercury are obtained; by 
the former, one in which the oxyd is at the maximum of 
oxydation, and, by the other, one.at the minimum. It 1s 
this latter only which forms the soft flaky substance that 
has been usually employed in medicine. It may be 
doubted whether the use of so large a proportion of acid, 
and the application of heat,.ordered in the process of the 
Pharmacopeeia, be proper; the process in the former 
edition seems indeed preferable to that which is now 
adopted. _ | 

Acetite of mercury crystallizes in small brilliant flakes. 
It is soluble in hot, and insoluble in cold water. As an 
antisyphilitic remedy, it is very mild in its operation ; 
but its effects are not considered as sufficiently perma- 
nent to allow of it being relied on in effecting a radical 
cure. Its dose is a grain, night and morning. _ es 


Murras nyprarcyri: olim, Mercurius Sublimatus 
~ Corrosivus. Muriat of Mercury. [Hydrargyrus Mu- 
7 riatus. | : : . 


_ « Take of Purified Quicksilver, two pounds; Sulphu- 
ric Acid, two pounds and a half; Muriat of Soda, dried, 
four pounds. Boil the quicksilver with the sulphuric 
acid ina glass vessel placed in a sand-bath, until the 


-- matter become dry. Mix the cold matter in a glass ves- 


sel, with the muriat of soda; then sublime it in a glass 
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cucurbit. with a heat gradually raised. Separate the 
sublimed matter from the scoriz.”?  . 9) 6) 8 

In the first stage of this process, the sulphuric acid 
oxydates the mercury, and combines »with the oxyd; 
and, by the heat applied, the salt thus formed is that 
which contains. the metal in.a high state of oxydation. 
This salt, in itsdry state, is mixed with muriat of soda, 
and, by the application of heat, a double decomposition 
is effected; the soda attracts the sulphuric acid, and the 
muriatic acid combines with the oxyd of mercury. The 
muriat of mercury being easily volatilized, is separated 
from the sulphat of soda by sublimation. The-process 
formerly used, was, to mix sub-nitrat of mercury, mu- 
riat of soda, and dried sulphat of iron, and expose the 
mixture to a heat sufficient to sublime the muriat of 
mercury: And there is some reason to doubt, notwith- 
standing the expence of the nitrous acid in this process, 
whether it is not more economical, or whether it does | 
not more certainly afford the whole mercury in the form 
of corrosive muriat, than'the one now adopted. — 

According to the analysis of muriat of mercury by Mr. 
‘Chenevix, it consists of eighty-two of oxydof mercury 
(this oxyd being composed of eighty-five of mercury and 
fifteen of oxygen), and eighteen of muriatic acid; or, its 
ultimate constituents are, quicksilver, 69.7, oxygen, 
12.3, and muriatic acid, 18. By-slow sublimation, it is 
obtained crystallized in slender prisms; by a more hasty 
sublimation, in a compact crystalline mass. It is easily. 
soluble in water, requiring twenty parts at 60° for its so- 
lution, and two parts at 212°. It is likewise soluble in 
alkohol. Its taste is acrid and metallic. It turns to a 
green several vegetable colours; is decomposed by. the 
alkalies and earths, and by a number of compound salts, 
and likewise by vegetable infusions. i te 

It is the most powerful of the mercurial preparations. 
Its dose cannot safely exceed the fourth of a grain, nor 
can more than one grain be given in twenty-four hours. 
As an antisyphilitic remedy it has long been established 
in practice, and it possesses some advantages. It acts 
speedily, and its action is more general on the system, 
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or less determined to particular parts; but these are 
more than counterbalanced by the occasional violence of 
its operation, and by the circumstance which seems now 
admitted, that it cannot beso much relied on in esta- 
blishing a permanent cure. It is given in the form of 
solution in water or alkohol, the dose being increased 
from the sixth to the fourth of'a grain, night and morning, 
and mucilaginous diluents being freely taken, with the 
occasional use of opium. As the solution has avery dis- 
agreeable: taste, it is sometimes made into pills with 
crumb of bread. In other diseases besides lues venerea, 
it)is occasionally exhibited, particularly in cutaneous af- 
fections.’ E.xternally, | its solution 3 is employed as an es- 
charotic in chancre and venereal ulcers of the mouth; 
and a very dilute solution of it has been used as an injec- 
bibs to excite inflammation i in obstinate leet. 


SuB- MURIAS HYDRARGYRI: olzm, Calomelas. Sub-Mu- 
riat of Quicksilver. [ Calomelas. ] 


Sf ‘Take of Muriat of Quicksilver, rubbed to powder 
in a glass mortar, four ounces; Purified Quicksilver, 
three ounces. Rub them together i ina glass mortar, with 
a little water, that the operator may be guarded against 
the acrid powder which would otherwise arise, until the 
quicksilver is extinguished. Put the dried powder into 
an oblong phial, of which it shall fill only one-third, and 
let it be sublimed in a sand-bath. The sublimation being 
finished, and the phial broken, the red powder at the bot- 
tom and the white one about the neck of it are equally to 
be rejected; the remaining mass is to be again sublimed, 
and rubbed into a fine powder, which is lastly to be 
washed with boiling distilled water.” 

In.this process, the directions for performing of which 
are sufficiently explicit, an additional quantity of quick- 
silver is brought into chemical union with the constitu- 
_ent principles of muriat of mercury. In thaé compound, 
the metal is highly oxydated, and the oxyd is combined 
with a considerable proportion of muriatic acid. Incon- 
_vérting it into the Sub-Muriat of Mercury, as it is 


| 
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named, the portion of metal which is added attracts part - 
of the oxygen of the oxyd, and the whole becomes an 


oxyd of mercury with a comparatively small proportion 
of oxygen; and this oxyd requiring less muriatic acid 
for its saturation than the one more highly oxydated does, 
finds a sufficient quantity in the pre-existing muriat. 
The one is merely imperfect oxyd of mercury combined 
with muriatic acid; the other perfect oxyd of mercury 
united with the same acid, the latter at the same time 
containing more acid in its composition than the former. 
Mr. Chenevix’s analysis has fixed the proportions with 
accuracy. Those of the Muriat, as it has been named, 
have been already stated; those of the Sub-Muriat are, 
muriatic acid; 11.5, oxyd of mercury, 88.5, (this oxyd 
being composed of quicksilver, 89.3, and oxygen 16.7,). 
So that the ultimate constituent parts of Sub-Muriat of 
Mercury, are, quicksilver, 79, oxygen, 9.5, muriatic 
acid, L125) | fl 

The names which have been chosen to distinguish 
these two muriats of mercury, are not the best that 
might have been selected. In a chemical point of view, 
the prefixing the syllable swb, to denote the one, is in- 
correct, since the use of that syllable is restricted to 
those salts in which the base is the same, but where there 
is a deficiency of acid; and in the muriat to which it is 


here applied, the base is not the same, and there is no 


such deficiency of acid, the metallic oxyd being satura- 
ted, or combined with as much as it is disposed to unite 
with. Asa medical nomenclature, the adoption of it is 
still more to be regretted, as the merely prefixing the 
syllable to the same name is insufficient to guard effectu- 
ally against the dangerous mistake of confounding pre- 
parations which differ so widely in their powers. ‘The 
epithets corrosive and mild have long been used to dis- 
criminate them; they do so more clearly, and, as sys- 
tematic names, they are preferable, as according’ with 
the established nomenclature of the metallic salts, which 
draws the distinctions between the salts formed from 
different oxyds of the same metal united with one acid, 
from some quality in which they differ. The one prepa- 


™~ 
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ration ought to have been named Murias Hydrargyri 
Corrosivus, the other Murias Hydrargyri Mitis. 

This preparation of mercury, differs from the former, 
in being perfectly insipid, and insoluble in water or alko- 
hol. By sublimation it may be obtained in small short 
prisms, but it is usually in the form of a mass somewhat 
ductile, semi-transparent and very heavy. It is decom- 
posed by the alkalies, earths, and various compound salts. 
_. Sub-muriat, or mild muriat of mercury, is one of the 
most useful preparations of the metal. As an anti-vene- 
real it is given in the dose of a grain night and morning, 
its usual determination to the intestines being prevented, 
if necessary, by opium. It is the preparation which is, 
perhaps, most usually given in the other diseases in 
‘which mercury is employed, as in affections of the liver 
or neighbouring organs, in cutaneous diseases, chronic 
rheumatism, tetanus, hydrophobia, hydrocephalus, and 
febrile affections especially those of warm climates. It is, 
employed as a cathartic alone, or to promote the opera- 
tion of other purgatives. Its anthelmintic power is justly 
celebrated; and it is perhaps superior to the other mer- 
curials, in assisting the operation of diuretics in dropsy. 
From its great specific gravity, it ought always to be 
given in the form of bolus or pill. : 


-Sus-MuRIAS HYDRARGYRI PRA&cIPITATUS. Precipi- 
tated Sub-muriat of Mercury. [Hydrargyrus Muri- 
~_atus Mitis.] 


‘“¢ Take of Diluted Nitrous Acid, Purified Quicksilver, 
of each eight ounces; Muriat of Soda, four ounces and a 
half; Boiling Water, eight pounds. Mix the quicksilver 
with the diluted nitrous acid; and, towards the end of the 
‘effervescence, digest with a gentle heat, shaking the ves- 
sel frequently. It is necessary, however, that more quick- 
silyer should be mixed with the acid than this can dis- 
solve, that the solution may be obtained fully saturated. 
Dissolve at the same time the muriat of soda in the boil- 


ing water: pour the other solution on this while warm, — 


and mix them quickly together. After the precipitate, 


oo 
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subsides, pour off the saline liquor, and wash the sub- 
muriat of mercury, by frequently adding warm water, 
pouring it off after each time the precipitate subsides, 
until it come’ off tastelegst?” ©). ao, Sg 4 
Mild Muriat of Mercury is in this process obtained by — 
4 double elective attraction. On mixing together the so- 
lutions of nitrat of mercury and muriat of soda, the nitric 
acid is attracted by the soda, and the muriatic acid by the 
oxyd of mercury. In order that the mild, and not the cor- 
rosive muriat should be formed, it is evident that the 
mercury in the nitrous acid should be in its least oxydated 
state. In the original process of Scheele, by whom this 
mode of preparing mild muriat of mercury was proposed, 
the nitrous acid was directed to be boiled or digested on 
the mercury, with the view of saturating it more fully 
with the metal. This direction has been retained in the 
different Pharmacopezias in which the process has been. 
adopted; and even lately, Mr. Chenevix seems to incline 
to the opinion on which it is founded,—that, by adding 
a large proportion of mercury to nitrous acid, and pro- 
moting the solution by heat, the combination is obtained 
in which the metal is imperfectly oxydated. It will be 
found, however, on experiment, that this is not the case. 
When the solution is madé slowly and in the cold, on 
adding it to muriat of soda, much more mild, and less _ 
corrosive, muriat of mercury is formed, than when the 
usual directions are complied with. We thus also avoid 
the precipitation of sub-nitrat of mercury, which takes 
place on mixing the two solutions, when heat has been 
applied in preparing the mercurial solution. It is always 
necessary, however, to wash the precipitate carefully, as_ 
a small portion of corrosive muriat is formed, even when 
the process is most properly conducted. gk gee 
Mild muriat of mercury, prepared in this mode, is — 
” precisely the same in its chemical composition as when 
formed by the former process of sublimation. Ithas been 
supposed, however, that it differs somewhat in its opera-- 
tion, and that in particular it is more liable to produce 
purging. If such a difference ever exist, it 1s probably 
owing to the presence of the sub-nitrat of mercury, which, . 
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when the usual directions are observed, may be mixed 


with the mild muriat. If the latter is pure, its operation — 


must be the same as that of the muriat prepared by sub- 
limation, as it differs from it only in being in a much finer 
powder than what the other can be reduced to, and this 
has been supposed to give it some superiority. 


OxIDUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. Ash-Coloured 


Oxyd. of Quicksilver. 


‘Take of Purified Quicksilver, four parts; Diluted 
Nitrous Acid, five parts; Distilled Water, fifteen parts; 
Water of Carbonat of Ammonia, as much as may be suffi- 
cient. Dissolve the quicksilver in the acid. Add gradu- 
ally the distilled water. Then pour on as much of the 
water of carbonat of ammonia as may be sufficient to 
precipitate the oxyd of quicksilver, which is to be after- 
wards washed with pure water and dried.” 

“In this process ‘the nitric acid oxydates the mercury, 
and combines with the oxyd. The action of ammonia on 
the nitrat of mercury is peculiar: it does not merely de- 
compose it by combining with the acid, and separating 
the oxyd, but it exerts a farther action on the oxyd, par- 
tially deoxydating it, by part of its hydrogen attracting a 
part of the oxygen. The oxyd precipitated, therefore, is 
that in which the metal is combined with the least pro- 
portion of oxygen. | ' 

In order, however, that this may be the nature of the 
precipitate, it is necessary that the solution of the mer- 
cury in the nitric acid should have been made in the cold, 
and with a diluted acid. When, from these circumstances 
not having been attended to, the mercury has been too 
highly oxydated, ammonia throws down from the solu- 
tion a white precipitate; and the present preparation is 
often met with of a light gray colour, from the intermix- 
ture of this precipitate with the dark-coloured oxyd. 
When properly prepared, it is of a dark blue colour. 

* Ash-coloured oxyd of mercury is very similar in its 
operation to the preparations in which quicksilver is oxy- 


dated by trituration. It is given as an anti-venereal in the ° 


dose of one grain night and morning, generally in the form 
of pill. 
: 3 2U 


Pt 
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OxipuM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM PER ACIDUM NITRI- 
cum: olim, Mercurius Precipitatus Ruber. Red Oxyd 
of Quicksilver by Nitric Acid. [Hydrargyrus Nitratus 
Ruber. ] Paras Se ain’ 


“ Take of Purified Quicksilver, one pound; Diluted 
Nitrous Acid, sixteen ounces. Let the quicksilver be dis- 
solved. Evaporate the solution with a gentle fire to a 
white dry mass, which being reduced to powder, is to be 
put into a glass cucurbit, a thick glass plate being put 
over its surface. Then a capital being adapted, and the 
vessel placed in sand, apply to it a fire gradually raised, 
until it pass into very red small scales.” Pitot 

The quicksilver is in this preparation first oxydated by 
the nitrous acid, and then combined. with a portion of it. 
By the increase of heat, this nitrat is decomposed, and the 
greater part of the acid expelled: it is doubtful, however, 
if-it be ever wholly expelled, so as to leave a pure oxyd, 
the preparation being different in appearance from the 
red oxyd obtained by heat, and being always much more . 
acrid. It is too much so for internal use. It is principally 
used externally as an escharotic. hi 


SuB-sULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAVUS: olim, Turpethum 
- Minerale. Yellow Sub-Sulphat of Qucksilver. [Hy- 

drargyrus Vitriolatus. ] or 

<“ Take of Purified Qucksilver, four ounces; Sulphuric 
Acid, six ounces. Put them into a glass cucurbit, and 
boil in a sand-bath to dryness. The white matter remain- 
ing at the bottom of the vessel being powdered, is to be 
thrown into boiling water. It will thus be converted ito 
a yellow powder, which must be frequently washed with 
warm water.”’ 

The quicksilver is first oxydated by the sulphuric 
acid, and afterwards combined with it, forming super- 
sulphat of mercury. By the continuance of the heat, this _ 
is partially decomposed, and a sub-sulphat of mercury 
remains. On this, boiling water is poured; a portion of 
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sulphat of mercury still present in the) saline matter is 
dissolved; and the yellow powder which remains is anoxyd 
of mercury, with a small quantity of sulphuric acid com- 
bined with it. 1 cue 
_As a medicine, it is too violent in its operation to be 
administered internally. Sometimes, however, it has been 
given as a powerful emetic, in a dose of five erains, par- 
ticularly in cases of swelled testicle. This practice is pro- 
bably now relinquished. It is a violent errhine, and has 
been employed as such mixed with any mild vegetable 
powder. Ly oct aH 


SurpuuRETUM HYDRARGYRI NiGRUM: olim, Athiops 
~ Mineralis. Black Sulphuret of Quicksilver. [Hydrar- 
gyrus cum Sulphure. ] 


“© Take of Purified Qicksilver, Sublimed Sulphur, of 
each equal weights. Rub them together in a glass mortar 
with a glass pestle, until the globules of quicksilver en- 
’ tirely disappear.” | 3 

By this trituration a chemical combination appears 
to be effected between the qucksilver and sulphur, and 
perhaps the metal is at the same time imperfectly oxydat- 
ed. It isin the form ofa very black powder. 

It is the most inactive, perhaps, of the mercurial pre- 
parations. As an anthelmintic it is sometimes given in a 
dose of five or ten grains, according to the age. 





ee 


Some additional preparations of mercury have a place | 
in the London Pharmacopeeia, and are used in practice. 


HyprarGYRUS SULPHURATUS RUBER. Red Sulphiu- 
rated Quicksilver. 


'- « Take of Purified Quicksilver, forty ounces; sulphur, 
‘eight ounces. Mix the quicksilver with the melted sul- 
phur. If the mixture inflame, extinguish it by covering 
' the vessel; then reduce it to powder and sublime.’ 
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In this preparation it was conceived, that, during the 
inflammation of the materials, the quicksilver was oxydat- 
ed, and that therefore the resulting compound was a 
combination of sulphur and oxyd of mercury. The ex- 
trication of heat and light, which arises from the mutual 
action of the ingredients, appears however not be an ex- 
ample of oxygenation, but to be rather of the same kind 
as that which takes place from the combination of differ- 
ent metals with sulphur; and, according to the analysis of 
Proust, Cinnabar, as this preparation is named, consists 
of sulphur with metallic mercury, in the proportion of 
fifteen of the former to eighty-five of the latter. 
~ Red sulphurated quicksilver is used medicinally, prin- 
cipally under the form of fumigation, to check the pro- 
eress of venereal ulcers. is Er wets hy 


; ; iS tals eee 
Hyprarcyrus cum creTta. Quicksilver with Chalk. 


‘‘'Take of Purified Quicksilver, three ounces; Pre- 
pared Chalk, five ounces. Rub them together until the ~ 
globules disappear.” ta at a phate 

In this, as in other cases of the trituration of mercury, © 
it suffers oxydation more or less completely ; and on the 
quantity of oxyd formed, must depend the activity of 
the preparation. It is very little employed. . 


mgt 


Hyprarcyrruscatcinatus. Calcined Quicksilver. ~ 
Red Oxyd of Quicksilver. 


“Take of Purified Quicksilver, one pound. Expose 
the quicksilver in a glass cucurbit having a flat bottom, 
in a sand-bath to a heat of 600°, until it concretes into a 
red powder.”’ POE a hihi 

This operation of oxydating quicksilver, by atmo- 
spheric air, with the assistance of heat, is troublesome 
and expensive, owing to the quicksilver being volatilized © 
at nearly the same temperature as that at which it is ca- ~ 
pable of attracting oxygen. The red oxyd is in the form, - 
of scales; it is decomposed by the heat of ignition, giv- 
ing out very pure oxygen gas. It contains seven parts 
of oxygen in the 100. 


~ 
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‘The high price of this preparation prevents it from 
being employed in common practice...[t has been re- 
garded as one of the most active of the mercurials, and, 
at the same time, one of the most permanent in its effects, 
and has been recommended in confirmed’ /wes, where 
other preparations have failed. Its dose is half a hoon or 
a een ea Bie | 
Canx HYDRARGYRI ALBA. White Calx of Quick- 

si he, silver. 


| “ «Take of Muriated Quicksilver, Sal- Ammoniac 
(Muriat of Ammonia), Water of Prepared Kali, of each 
half a pound. Dissolve first the sal-ammoniac, and then 
the muriated quicksilver, in distilled water, to which add 
the water of prepared kali. Wash the powder until it is 
tasteless.”” _. 

The theory of this process is somewhat complicated. 
The potash decomposes the muriat of ammonia, by com- 
-bining with the muriatic acid, and the disengaged am- 
monia, decomposes the muriat.of mercury. Hence, if to 
a solution of corrosive muriat of mercury, ammonia be 
added, the same preparation is obtained as by this pro- 
CESS. The action of the ammonia in decomposing the 
corrosive muriat of mercury is also somewhat peculiar. 
It does not merely attract the muriatic acid, and separate 
the pure mercurial oxyd, but this oxyd retains combined 
with it a portion both of the ammonia and acid. It is 
therefore a triple compound, consisting, according to 
Fourcroy’s analysis of it by decomposing it by heat, of 
eighty-one parts of oxyd of mercury, sixteen of muriatic 
‘acid, and three of ammionia. This preparation, Murias 
Hydrargyri et Ammoniz, formerly known by the name 
of White Precipitate of Mereur y, is used only exter- 
nally in the form of ointment, as an Application 1 In some 
cutaneous affections. | 
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PLUMBUM.—LEAD. 


Acrtis pLUMBI: olim, Saccharum Saturni. Acetite of 
Lead. [Cerussa Acctata.} 


“Take of White Oxyd of Lead, any quantity. Put it 
into a cucurbit, and pour upon it twice its weight of distil- 
ledAcetous Acid. Let the mixture stand on warm sand. 
‘antil the acid become sweet; then pour it off, and add a 
fresh quantity as often as may be necessary, until it cease 
to acquire sweetness. ‘Then evaporate the whole liquor, 
freed from impurities, in a glass vessel, to the consistence 
of thin honey, and put it aside in a cool place, that crys- 
tals may concrete, which are to be dried in the shade. 
Evaporate the remaining liquor, that there may be anew 
formation of crystals, and repeat this evaporation until 
no more are formed.” ir | 5‘ 

The oxyd of lead is in this preparation combined with 
acetous acid; the salt formed concretes in acicular crys- | 
tals. The process is generally carried on on a large scale, 
to furnish it for various purposes in the arts. 

The medicinal uses of acetite of lead have been al- 
ready noticed. It is principally employed externally as 
an astringent,—as a collyrium in ophthalmia; an injec- 
tion in gonorrhea; and a wash in superficial inflamma- 
tion. | 


Aqua LitHaRGYRi AcEratr. Water of Acetated 
Litharge. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of Litharge, two pounds and four ounces; 
Distilled Vinegar, one gallon. Mix them and boil to six 
pounds, stirring constantly; then put aside the liquor. 
After the impurities have subsided, strain it.” 

This preparation has been long in use under the name 
of Goulard’s Extract of Lead. It is merely a solution of 
acetite of lead in water with an excess of acid, and must 
be always variable in strength. It is applied to the same 
purposes as the acetite of lead. 
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ZINCUM.—ZINC. | 
..) Ox1pum zrner. Oxyd of Zinc. 


‘t Lert alarge crucible be placed in a furnace filled with 
burning fuel, in such a manner that it shall be somewhat 
inclined to its mouth; and, when the bottom of the 
crucible is at a moderate red heat, throw im pieces of 
Zinc, about the weight, each of them, of one drachm. 
The zinc soon inflames, and is converted into white floc- 
culi, which are to be removed, from time to time, from 
the surface of the metal, with an iron spatula, that the 
combustion may proceed more perfectly; and, when the 
inflammation ceases, remove the oxyd of zinc from the 
crucible. Another piece of zinc being thrown in, the 
operation is to be renewed and repeated as often as may 
be necessary. Lastly, let the oxyd of zinc be prepared 
in the same manner as carbonat of lime.” 

Zinc is the most inflammable of the metals. At the 
temperature of ignition, it attracts the oxygen of the 
atmospheric air, and burns vividly. The product is a 
white. oxyd, insipid, insoluble, and infusible. In medi- 
cine it is employed principally as an antispasmodic in 
epilepsy and chorea. Its dose is from two to five grains 
twice a-day, and gradually increased. 


SuipHas zincr: olim, Vitriolum Album. Sulphat of 
Zinc. 


“Take of Zinc, cut into small pieces, three ounces; 
Sulphuric Acid, five ounces; Water, twenty ounces. Mix 
them, and the effervescence being finished, digest for. 
some time on warm sand. Then strain the liquor through 
paper; and, after due exhalation, put it aside, that crys- 
tals may be formed.”’ 

The sulphuric acid, by a disposing affinity, enables 
the zinc to oxydate itself by decomposing the water, 
and then combines with this oxyd. The salt is obtained 
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in acicular crystals. The process, however, is scarcely 
ever performed in the shops, the sulphat of zinc being 
prepared on a large scale, from certain varieties of the 
native sulphuret of the metal. As the crystallization of 
it is dificult, it is always. in the form of hard white 
masses. This salt is ordered to be purified, in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia, by dissolving it in water, adding a 
small portion of sulphuric acid, and crystallizing. 
Sulphat of zinc is used principally asan astringent,in 
the form of solution,—as an injection in SHOR and 
a oe in ophthalmia. © | 


SoLuTio suLPHATIS zINncr. Solution of Sulphat ior 
Zinc. 


“Take of Sulphat of Zinc, sixteen. grains;. Water, 
eight ounces; Diluted Sulphuric Acid, sixteen drops. | 
Dissolve the sulphat of zinc in water; then the acid ae 
ing added, strain through paper.” 

This solution is principally. used. as.a collyrium, in 
ophthalmia. ane 


i+ 
H 


ae y ‘ én he 
AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLATI CUM CAMPHORA. Water’ of 
Vitriolated Zinc with Camphor. Pharm. Lond. 


“ Take of Vitriolated Zinc, half an ounce;. hee 
rated Spirit, half an ounce by: measure;’ Boiling Water, 
by Theasure, two pounds. Mix them, and strain through 
paper.’ 

This also is used as a local ‘application j in ophthalmia. 
It requires, in general, to be ‘diluted with water. 


SoLUTIO ACETITIS ZINCI. Solution of Acetite of Zinc. 


“Take of Sulphat of Zinc, one drachm; Distilled ig 
Water, ten ounces. Dissolve it. Take also” of Acetite | 
of Lead, four scruples; Distilled Water, ten ounces. 
Wisdolve it. Mix the solutions. . Let the liquor remain at 
rest a little; then strain it.”’ 


POWDERS. ake 


The sulphuric acid of the sulphat of zinc is attracted 
by the oxyd of lead, the acetous acid of the acetite of 
lead by the oxyd of zinc: the sulphat of lead being in- 
soluble, is precipitated; the acetite of zinc remains in 
solution. This solution is used as an injection in gonor- 
rheea; it is considered as more astringent than the acetite 
of lead, and less irritating than the sulphat of zinc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
| PULVERES.—POWDERS. 


_ Tats is the simplest form of composition of medi« 

cines, the different articles being merely reduced to pow- 

der, and mixed together. It is adapted to the exhibition 

of such remedies as are not ungrateful, and such as are 

not liable to lose their virtues by keeping. The powder, 

when it is to be taken, is mixed with any convenient 
vehicle. eas | 

| 


Purvis aromaticus. Aromatic Powder. [Pulv. Aro- 
| matic. | . 


- «Take of Bark of Cinnamon, Smaller Cardamom 
Seeds, Ginger Root, of each equal parts. Rub them into 
a very fine powder, which is to be kept in a glass phial 
well stopt.’? In the London Pharmacopezia the proportion 
of cinnamon is larger, and one part of long pepper is 


- jikewise added. 


‘This combination of aromatics is designed merely to 
add. to other compositions, to communicate fragrance 
and pungency. | 
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PuLvis ASARI EUROPI: cOMPOSITUS.. “Compound 
Powder of Asarabacca. [Pulv. Asari Compos. J” 


“Take of the Leaves of Asarabacca, three parts; the 
Leaves of Marjoram, Flowers, of. Lavender, of each ¢ one. 
part. .Rub them together.to a powder.” ai J 

This is used as a mild errhine, and, weet snuffed i in the 
quantity of a few grains, occasions sneezing and a dis- 
charge of mucus. 


PuLviIs CARBONATIS CALCIS COMPOSITUS: “olim, 
Pulvis Cretaceus. ; 


“¢ Take of Prepared Carbonat of Lime, four ounces; 
Bark of Cinnamon, one drachm and a half; nenaree 
half’ a drachm. Rub them together to she ane 


PuLVIS CRETE hc TO TAK Capibaaiel Powder of 
Chalk. Pharm. Lond. — 


* ‘Take ‘of. Prepared Chalk, half a pound; Bark of 
Cinnamon, four ounces; Tormentil, Gum-Arabic, of 
each three ounces; Long Pepper, half an ounce. Be 
them separately to powder, and mix them.” 

These powders are designed as antacids, and are 
used principally in diarrhoea. The addition of the tormen- 
til in the powder of the London Pharmacopceia must 
render it more astringent than the other. The dose of 
either 1 is from a scruple toa drachm. 


PULVIS CRETH COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. sa 
~ Powder of Chalk with Opium.’ Pharm. Lond. 


«“ Take of Compound Powder of Chalk, eight ounces; 
Hard Purified Opium, rubbed to powder, one drachm 
and a half, Mix them.” 

The addition of opium to astringents and antacids 
when given in diarrhoea, is a common practice, and this 
formula affords a convenient composition of this kind. 


POWDERS. . S59 


Its dose is one scruple, or half a drachm,’ Two pgrpies 
contain phi eps one icin of ict mat 4 if 


Puxvis CHELARUM CANCRICOMPOSITUS. Compound 
Powder of Crabs Claws. “Pharm. Lond... 


5 “Take of Prepared Crabs Claws, one pound; Pre- 
pared Chalk, Prepared Red Coral, of each three ounces. 
Mix them.” 

‘These different articles being merely carbonats of lime, 
more or less pure, the mixing of them Pe must be 
entirely pdb Bane . 


Punvas JALAP& COMPOSITUS. bal ABR ot aa of 
“itso EI egies D ee 
tf ‘Take of ne Powder of ne Root of J alappith one pare; 
Super-Tartrite of Potash, two parts. Rub them together 

into a very fine powder.”’. . 

By this addition of the acidulous tartrite of potash to 
jalap, the operation of the latter is supposed to be ren- 
dered less irritating and more refrigerant. It is an ex- 
cellent cathartic, operating freely, in a dose of a drachm 
apa | ! SINT CG 


Pastis IPECACUANHAE ET OPII: olim, Pulvis Doveri. 
_. Powder of Ipecacuanha and Opium. [Pulvis Ipeca- 
cuanhe Comp. | 


“ Take of the Powder of the Root of teeaaethn, 
Opium, .of..cach one. part;. Sulphat. of Potash, eight 
parts. Rub them together into.a fine powder.” 

In this composition we have an example of the power 
which one medicine has of modifying the action of ano- 
ther, the ipecacuan rendering the operation of the opium, _ 
as a ‘sudorific, much more certain than it otherwise would 
‘be, and’ appearing also to diminish its narcotic effect. 
' This powder is‘the most certain sudorific’ we possess, 
and, as such is established in practice.. The medium 
dose is fifteen grains; the operation,of which is to be as- 


as). t«:t(‘(it‘«‘éR IS 


sisted by the sweating regimen ;.|and frequently it is 
necessary to give additional smaller doses at intervals, 
to produce sweat. Its principal use is in rheumatism. 


Purvis Ovratus. ‘Opiate Powder. 


“« "Fake of Opium, one part; Prepared Carbonat of 
Lime; nine parts. Rub them together to a fine powder.” 


Purvis opratus. Opiate Powder. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of hard Purified Opium, rubbed te powder, 
one drachm; Prepared Burnt Hartshorn, nine drachms. 
Mix.them.” | rae ie OPS See i. 
~ In these powders the opium is merely divided by the 
substance mixed with it. Ten grains contain one grain: 
of opium. iey iat ott Bove Aa 

Putvis scAMMoNII compositus. Compound Powder 
of Seammony. RSET GE hy A 


‘© Take of Scammony, Super-Tartrite of Potash, of 
each equal parts. Rub them together ito a. very fine 
powder.” | Maks Day 

In this powder the operation of the scammony is sup- 
posed to be rendered milder as a purgative, by the 
super-tartrite of potash, It is also preferred to the scam- 
mony alone, as a hydragogue cathartic. Its dose is from 
ten to twenty grains. dee EY Beane 


fi 
Co 


Pyivis scAMMoNnrIr compositus. Compound Pow- 
der of Scammony. Pharm. Eond.  *  ~ 

“ Take of Scammony, Extract of Jalap, of each two 
ounces; Ginger, half an ounce. Rub them separately to 
powder, and mix them.” saat Sava Mele Be 
_ This composition, though under the same name as the 
preceding,:is of a very different nature; the stimulating 
operation of the scammony not being corrected, but 
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rather increased. by the extract of jalap, and the ginger. 
It isa strong cathartic. Tis pedions dose i is ten - aeahere 


PuLvis scAMMONII COMPOSITUS CUM ALOE,’ van 
pound Powder of iii fel we Aloes. sdb 


Lond. i 


“Take of ee six pate aoe of J ee 
Socotorine Aloes, of each one ounce and a half; Ginger, 
half an ounce. Rub them separately to powder, and, mix 
them.” , 

The ak ae of the aloes, i in this. heii Fanholt ite 
very materially the operation of the other ingredients. 
AAs a stimulating cathartic, it may: ae “wei in 2 dose 
from ten to fifteen STR. 


Putvis A AAR Soa CALOMELANE:. Powder ‘of 
Scammony with Calomel. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of Scammony, half an ounce; °Calomel; Re- 
fined Sugar, of each two drachms. Rub them erent 
to powder, and mix them.” . 

This combination is used, both as a shehiskie and. ans 
thelmintic, Ts dose is from ten grains to one se ioe j 


anges SULPHATIS ALUMIN COMPOSITUS: | obs, 
_ Pulvis diesaiiede Compenes Powder of Sulphat sof 
Argil.. 


“Take of Sulphat of Argil, four’ parts,’ abe ‘one 
yond Rub them into a fine powder.” 

_ This has been sometimes used. internally in menorr- 

lagia, in repeated. doses of ten or fifteen grains, and ex. 

_ ternally as a Sy Rete me ge to bleeding wounds... 

), 
PuLvis ALOES CUM CANELLA. ‘Bower of Alocs with 

_Canella. Pharm. Lond. 


et Take of Socotorine Aloes, one Sects White 
Canella, three ounces. Rub them separately to powder; 
then mix them.”’ 


ve : / 
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‘The canellacovers the unpleasant flavour of the aloes; 3 
snd this combination’ is ‘sometimes used as a warm 
stimulating cathartic. It is (issiehotd sist into : a tinc- 
bane, iby infusing at in. ble Saba Co MUGMMLOT of VTOe 


VilOsceaigoe * 


Paine ALOES cuM GUIACO. Powder big AloRs: Sith 
_Guaiac. Pharm. Lond. 


loss ‘Take of ‘Beasorne ‘Aloes, one” ounce- aa a half: 
Guaiac’Gum-Resin, one ounce; Aromatic Powder, half 
an ounce. Rub the aloes and guaiac separately | into 
powder; then'mix them with the aromatic powder. 2 
‘This combination of aloes with guaiac is seldom used. 
Asa stimulating aperient, it sash be e eyes in a dose of 


fifteen or twenty grains. © OF AP9 B RO | 


yf toad ALOES CUM FERRO. Powder’ of Aloes with © 
Tron. -Pharm. Lond.” 


« Take of Socotorine Aloes, one ounce and a. half: : 
Myrrh, two ounces; Dried Extract of Gentian, ‘Sulphat 
of Iron, of each one ounce. Rub them Separate to 
powder, and mix them.” f 

This combination affords'a erica of considerable : 
power in amenorrheea, though the form of powder is not 
the most proper under which it might be exhibited. Its 
‘dose is from ten to fifteen grains at bed-time.. - ~ \ 


PULVIS CERUSSZ COMPOSITUS. Coriponnd Boyrtler of 
Ceruse.. Pharm. Lond.. 


«Take of Ceruse, five ounces ; Sarcocolla, one ounce 
and a half; “‘Tragacanth, half an. ounce. Rub them toge- 
ther into a powder.” 

This is used as an external i to. superficial 
inflammation, diffused. in water, and» sometinics as a 
collyrium, or an injection in 1 gonorthices. | 


L. 
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biPaners CONTRAYERVA COMPOSITUS. Compound 
Powder of Contrayerva. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of Contrayerva, rubbed to powder, five 
ounces; Compound Powder of Crabs Claws, one pound 
and a half.” : 

There seems little necessity for combining contra- 
yerva with carbonat of lime, which can add nothing to its 
virtues. The dose of the powder may be half a ceech ms 
or two RACES: 


“ 


Porvzs MYRRH COMPOSITUS. Compound Powder of 
, My ‘rh. Pharm. Lond. 


com “Take of Myth, Dried Savin, Dried Rue, Russian 
Castor, of each one ounce. Rub them HSINFE toa 
powder.”’ 
This is a Roma naticn of some of the more powerful 
emmenagogues, It may be given in ame north ones in the 
dose of one scruple, or halt” adrachm. 


Piuvis: SENN@ comMpositus. Compound Bowles of 
Senna. Pharm. Lond. 


Take. of .Senna, Crystals of Tartar, of each two 
ounces; Scammony, half an ounce; Ginger, two 
drachms. Rub the scammony separately, the others 
together, into a powder, and mix them.” 

This may be employed as a BETEAuYES in a dose of 
from half a ascra toadrachm. =. 


Putvis TRAGACANTHR COMPOSITUS. Compound. 
Powder of Tragacanth. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of Tragacanth, rubbed to powder, Gum-Ara- 
bic, Starch, of each one ounce anda half; Refined Sugar, 
three ounces. Rub them together into powder.”’ 
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This combination of mucilaginous substances may be 
employed for the general purposes of demulcents, - in 
the dose of a drachm, or more frequently repeated. 


og bar ahh CHAPTER, KOE 
> BLECTUARIA.—ELECTUARIES. 


ELEcTUARIES are compositions of the consistence 
nearly of honey, and are generally made by adding to 
any powder a sufficient proportion of syrup or mucilageé. 
It is a form adapted to the exhibition of such medicines 
as are not ungrateful in taste or flavour. The ingre- 
dients are so proportioned, that the dose shall not be less 
than atea-spoonful, and not more than twice or thrice 
that quantity, at a time. | # OS 


‘EiLectuaRiuM Akomaticum. Aromatic Electuary. 


€ 


[ Confect. Aromat. | 


»,% Take of Aromatic Powder, one part; Syrup of 
Orange Peel, two parts. Mix, beating them well toge- 
ther, so as to form an electuary.”’ ; Be 
This is a grateful aromatic preparation, frequently 
combined with’ other medicines, or made the basis of 
cordial mixtures. bis | : 


ELEcTUARIUM cASSL& FisTuL@. Electuary of Purg- 
ing Cassia. [Elect. Cassiz.] 


“Take of the Pulp of Cassia in pods, four parts; 
Pulp of Tamarind, Manna, of each one part; Syrup of 
Pale Rose, four parts. Dissolve the manna beat ina 
mortar, with a gentle heat, m the syrup; then add the 
pulps, and, by acontinued heat, reduce the mixture to 2 
proper consistence.” ie ies, 
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This electuary is scarcely ever used. It is a mild 
laxative in the dose of an ounce. | 


ELEecTUARIUM CASSSIZ SENN#&: olim, Electuariuni 
Lenitivum. Electuary of Senna. [Elect. Senne. | 


“ Take of the Leaves of Senna, eight ounces; Cori- 
ander Seeds, four ounces; Liquorice Root, three 
ounces; Figs, one pound; Pulp of Tamarind, Pulp of 
Cassia, Pulp of Prunes, of each half a pound; Refined 
Sugar, two pounds and a half. Rub the senna with the 
coriander seeds, and separate by passing through a sieve 
ten ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the residuum with 
the figs and the liquorice, in four pounds of water to 
one half; then express and strain. Reduce the strained 
liquor, by evaporation, to about one pound and a half. 
Afterwards add the sugar, so as to make a syrup. Add 
this syrup gradually to the pulps; and, lastly, mix in the 
sowder.”’ bes bat , ni 

This electuary is in very common use as a mild and 
pleasant purgative. Its dose is six drachms, or an ounce. 


ELecrvarium catecuu: olim, Confectio Japonica. 
Electuary of Catechu. 


“Take of Extract of Catechu, four ounces; Kino, 

‘three ounces; Bark of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, of each one 
ounce; Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spa- 
nish White Wine, one drachm and a half; Syrup of Red 
Rose, boiled to the consistence of honey, two pounds 
and a quarter. Reduce the solid ingredients to powder, 
and, mixing with them the opium and syrup, form an — 
electuary.”’ | 
_ This electuary affords a combination of the more pow- 
erful astringents, rendered grateful by aromatics, and 
having its efficacy, as a remedy in diarrhea, increased 
by the opium. It is the basis of the common extempora- 
neous astringent mixture. One grain of opium is con- 
tained in rather more than three drachms. 
oY 


and 
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ELEcTUARIUM OPIATUM: olim, Electuarium Thebai- 
cum. Opiate Electuary. [Confectio Opiata. ] 


“« Take of Aromatic Powder, six ounces; Virginian 
Snake-root, rubbed to a fine powder, three ounces; 
Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish 
White Wine, half an ounce; Syrup of Ginger, one 

ound. Mix, so as to form an electuary.” i) 

This has kept its place in the Pharmacopeeias as a 
substitute for the Mithridate and Theriaca Andromachi; 
officinal preparations once highly celebrated, but now 
discarded. Each drachm, prepared according to the for- 
mula in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, contains a grain 
and a half of opium; and rather more in that prepared by 
the prescription of the London College. __ 


Exectuarium scaAmMmonir. Electuary of Scammony. 
; Pharm. Lond. net 


‘<'Take of Scammony, rubbed to powder, one ounce 
and a half; Cloves, Ginger, of each six drachms; Oil of 
Caraway, half a drachm; Syrup of Roses, as much as 
may be sufficient. Mix the aromatics, rubbed together 
into a powder, with the syrup; then add the scammony, 
and, lastly, the oil of caraway.”’ , 

This isa stimulating cathartic; its medium dose is one 
drachm. ae 
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CHAPTER XXIII. | 
PILULZ.—PILLS. 


Pris are formed from a mass ‘sufficiently stiff and 
adhesive to preserve the round form which is given to 
them; this due consistence being obtained by adding to 
‘powders a sufficient quantity of syrup, mucilage, or con- 
serve. It is a form adapted to the exhibition of such 
medicines as are nauseous in taste or flavour, and such 
as operate ina small dose. A pill ought not to exceed 
five grains in weight, or twelve may be formed from a 
drachm of the mass. | 


Pitrute aLoerice. Aloetic Pills. 


<< Take of Socotorine Aloes, in powder, Soap, of each 
equal parts. Beat them with Simple Syrup, so as to 
make a mass fit for forming pills.” 


PILUL& ALOES composite. Compound Aloes Pills. 
Pharm. Lond. 


- & Take of Socotorine Aloes, in powder, one ounce; 
Extract of Gentian, half an ounce; Oil of Caraway, two 
scruples; Syrup of Ginger, as much as necessary. Beat 
them together.”’ 

_ Under either of these simple forms aloes is very com- 
monly exhibited as a cathartic. Two pills are a medium 
dose. 


PILULe ALOES CUM ASSAFOETIDA. Pills of Aloes with 
Assafoetida. 


“Take of Socotorine Aloes, Assafcetida, Soap, of each 
equal parts. Beat them into a mass with mucilage of 
gum Arabic.” 
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These pills have been given in dyspepsia and ame- 
norrheea, two or three Mit taken at bed-time occa- 
sionally. | | 


PrLuLe ALOES cuUM COLOCYNTHIDE. Pills of Aloes 
: with Colocynth. 


< ake By Socotorine Aloes, Scammony, of each eight 
parts; Colocynth, four parts; Sulphat of Potash with 
Sulphur, Oil of Cloves, of each one part. Let the aloes 
and scammony be reduced, with the salt, to ‘powder; 
then let the colocynth, rubbed into a fine powder, 
and the oil, be added. Lastly, beat them with mucilage 
of gum Arabic into a mass.” 

‘This is a more powerful cathartic than the simple alo- 
etic pill, and is used in constipation, or to obviate habi- 
tual costiveness. Two pills are a contigen dose: 


PILUL® ALOES CUM MYRRHA. Pills of sue with 
Myrrh. [Pilulz Aloes cum Myrrha.]- 


“ Take of Socotorine Aloes, four parts; Myrrh, two 
parts; Saffron, one part. Beat them into a mass with 
Simple Syrup. 

This composition has long been in use in medical 


practice as a stimulating aperient. ‘Two or three pills are 
taken at bed-time. 


PILUL# ASSAFOETID® COMPOSITR. Compound As. 
safoetida Pills. 


‘Take of Assafcetida, Galbanum, Myrrh, ‘of each 
cight parts; Rectified Oil of Amber, one part. Beat them 
into a mass with Simple Syrup.” 

These pills are used in hysteria and amenorrhea, bre 
or three of them being: taken at bed-time, 
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. 


Previa GALBANI COMPOSITA. Compound Pills of 
Galbanum. Pharm. Lond. 


«Take of Galbanum, Opodonae, Myrrh, Sagapenum, 
of each one ounce; Assafeetida, half an ounce; Syrup 
of Saffron, as much as may be sufficient. Beat them to- 

einer... 

These pills are similar to the preceding; are used in 
the same Cases, and in the same dose. 


PILULE AMMONIARETI CUPRI. Pills of Ammonturet 
of Copper. 


i Take of A arincstabin et of Copper, sixteen grains; 
Crumb of Bread, four scruples; Water of Carbonat of 
«Ammonia, as much as may be sufficient. Beat them into 
a mass, which divide into thirty-two equal pills.” 

It is under this form that ammoniuret of copper is given 
in epilepsy and the other spasmodic diseases in which it 
has been employed. Half a grain of it is contained in 
each pill. One pill is given at first, night and morning, 
and. the dose is gradually increased. 


PirvuL@ uyprarcyri. Mercurial Pill. [Pilule Hy- 
drargyri. | 


““'Take of Purified Quicksilver, Gankawe of Red. 
Rose, of each one ounce; Starch, two ounces. Rub the 
. quicksilver with the conserve, ina glass mortar, until the 
globules entirely disappear, adding, as there may be oc- 
casion, a little mucilage of gum Arabic; then add the 
starch, and beat, with a little water, into a mass, which 
is to be immediately divided into four hundred and eehty 

ills.” 
, During the trituration of the quicksilver with the con- 
serve, it is not merely mechanically divided, but oxy- 
dated by the atmospheric air, and the efhcacy of the pill 
depends on the gray oxyd formed: hence much depends 
on the proper trituration. Itis the preparation of mercury 
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that is most generally employed for internal use; and, 
while itis much milder in its operation than some others, 
it is perhaps capable of answering every purpose which 
the remedy can serve. The common dose, given with the 
view of inducing the usual mercurial action, is two pills 
at bed-time and one in the morning, which, in particular 
cases and habits, requires to be incréased. Four or six 
pills given at once generally excite purging. 


PILUL& OPIAT&: olim, Pilule Thebaice. Opiate Pills. 
[ Pilulz Opii. | . 


“Take of Opium, one part; Extract of Liquorice, 
seven parts; Jamaica Pepper, two parts. Mix the opium 
and the extract separately, softened with diluted alkohol, 
and beat them into a pulp; then add the Jamaica pepper 
rubbed to powder, and, beating them well, reduce them 
to a mass.”’ Eapae 

This affords a form under which the exhibition of 
opium may be concealed from the patient. Two pills 
contain one grain of opium. In the formula of the Lon- 
don College, the aromatic is omitted, and the proportion 
of opium increased; so that each pill contains one gram. 


PrinuL& RHEI composit#&. Compound Pills of Rhu- 
barb. 


‘¢ "Take of the Root of Rhubarb, one ounce; Socotorine 
Aloes, six drachms; Myrrh, half an ounce; Oil of Pep- 
permint, half adrachm. Beat them intoa mass with syrup 
of orange peel.”’ it | 

This is a moderate laxative much employed, especially 
in dyspeptic affections to obviate costiveness, and stimu- 
late gently the stomach and intestines. Two pills are ta- 


ken at bed-time. a 
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‘Pirvr# scitiitica. Squill Pills. [Pilule Scillz.] 


“ Take of the dried Root of Squill, rubbed to a fine 
powder,. one scruple; Gum-Ammoniac, Smaller Carda- 
mom Seeds, in powder, Extract of Liquorice, of each 
one drachm. Beat them with Simple Syrup into a mass.” 

Under this form squill is often given as an expectorant 
in asthma and chronic catarrh. Two pills are taken twice 
- gl da y. fi , 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TROCHISCL—TROCHES. 


‘TrocueEs, or Lozenges, consist of powders brought to 
a solid form by the addition of mucilage. When moist, 
they form a soft paste, in which state they are cut into 
small square or round pieces, and these are hardened by 
drying. It is a form adapted principally to such medicines 
as are designed to dissolve slowly in the mouth; and hence 
they are always rendered pleasant by the addition of a 
large proportion of sugar. They are seldom active re- 
medies. 


. 


TrRocHIsc! CARBONATIS CALCIS. Troches of Carbo- 
nat of Lime. ['Trochisci Cretz. | 


‘“¢ Take of Prepared Carbonat of Lime, four ounces; 
Gum Arabic, one ounce; Nutmeg, one drachm; Refined 
Sugar, six ounces. Rub these to powder, and make it 
into a mass with water, fit for forming troches.”’ 
- This is a pleasant form under which carbonat of lime 
may be given as an antacid. The London College, in 
their formula, order Cinnamon instead of Nutmeg. | 
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Trocuiscr GLycyrruiz&. Liquorice Troches: ['Tro- 
chis. Glycyrrhiz. | _ 


“Take of Extract of Liquorice, Gum-Arabic, of each 
one part; Refined Sugar, two parts. Let them be dis- 
solved in warm water, and strained. Then evaporate the | 
solution, with a gentle heat, into a mass, which form into 
troches.”’ » | | 3 

These, from their demulcent quality, may be used to 
allay coughing, in catarrh; but the simple Extract of 
Liquorice is equally effectual, and they are scarcely ever 
used. 


Trocuisci GLYCYRRHIZ#& cum opto. Liquorice Tro- 
ches with Opium. | 


“ Take of Opium, two drachms; Tincture of Tolu 
Balsam, half an ounce; Simple Syrup, eight ounces; Ex- 
tract of Liquorice, softened with Warm Water, Gum 
Arabic, in powder, of each five ounces. First, rub the 
opium with the tincture; then add gradually the syrup 
and the extract; afterwards sprinkle in the powder of gum 
Arabic; and, lastly, dry the mass, that it may be formed 
into troches, each weighing ten grains.”’ OM tah 

These troches are very effectual in relieving the tick- 
ling cough frequently attending catarrh. The opium is 
the active ingredient; the others cover its taste and fla- 
vour, and render the composition pleasant, adding at the 
same time a demulcent quality. One drachm, or six 
troches, contain one grain of oprum; and from six to 
twelve may be taken in twenty-four hours. 


Trocuitscr cumMosi. Gum Troches. 


_ Take of Gum Arabic, four parts; Starch, one part; 
Refined Sugar, twelve parts. These being powdered, are 
to be formed into a mass, with rose water, fit for forming 

troches.”’ . 
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This composition is designed as a demulcent, but is 
not inuse; gum Arabic, when pure, answering the same: 
‘ purpose equally well. | 
- 


TRocHISCI NITRATIS PoTAss&. Troches of Nitrat of 
| ~ Potash. ['Troch. Nitri.] 


“‘ ‘Take of Nitrat of Potash, one part; Refined Sugar, 
three parts. Beat them to powder, and, with mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, make them into a mass proper for form- 
ing troches.”’ 

Under this form, nitrat of potash is sometimes used 
as a relrigerant in angina tonsillaris, and to allay the sense 
of heat attending salivation. 


TE TE 
ns 


TROcHISCI AMYLI. Starch Troches. Pharm. Lond. 


*¢ Take of Starch, one ounce and a half; Liquorice, six 
drachms; Florentine Orris, half an ounce; Refined Su- 
gar, one pound and a half. Rub these to powder, and, 
with mucilage of tragacanth, form troches. They may 
be made, if it be preferred, without the orris.’’ 

These troches may exert some demulcent power, and 
may therefore be employed in catarrh; but they are little 
‘In use. 


Trocuiscr MAGNES1&. Magnesia Troches. Pharm. 
Lond. 3 


“ Take of Burnt Magnesia, four ounces; Refined Su- 
gar, two ounces; Ginger, in powder, one scruple. Rub ~ 
them together, and, adding mucilage of gum Arabic, 
form them into troches.”’ hs. 

This is a pleasant form for giving magnesia as an ant- 
‘acid. 
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Trocursci suupHuris. Sulphur Troches. Pharm. , 
Lond. | a : 


‘‘ Take of Washed Flowers of Sulphur, two ounces; 
Refined Sugar, four ounces; Mucilage of Quince Seeds, 
‘as much as may be sufficient. Rub them together, and 
form troches.”’ pel Pigs 8 Oe aig 

This is designed as an agreeable form for the exhibi- 
tion of sulphur. | 


ee 


CHAPTER XXV. 


LINIMENTA, UNGUENTA, ET CERATA—LINIMENTS, 
OINTMENTS, AND CERATES. | 


4 


_ ‘Tuese are similar forms, consisting of unctuous mat- 
ters, and differing merely in the degree of consistence. A 
Liniment is of the consistence of thin honey; an Oint- 
ment is firmer; and a Cerate still harder. Oil or lard is 
their common basis; the due consistence is given by wax 
or spermaceti, and to the composition may be added any 


substance which is to be used under this form. The fol- | 


lowing general directions are given in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeeia for their preparation: | 

‘‘ In making these compositions, fat and resinous sub- 
stances are to be melted with a gentle heat, stirring them 
constantly, sprinkling in, at the same time, dry ingre- 


dients, if there are any, in fine powder, until the mixture, — 


’ 


by cooling, become stiff.” 


LintMENnTUM sIMPLEX. Simple Liniment. 


«“ Take of Olive Oil, four parts; * White Wax, one 
part.”’ ; 


Uncventum Sr1mpiex. Simple Ointment. 


parts.”’ 


a 


“Take of Olive Oil, five parts; White Wax, two q 
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/ : 
Ceratum simpiex. Simple Cerate. [Ceratum Sper- 
matis Ceti. | 


“ Take of Olive Oil, six parts; White Wax, three 
parts; Spermaceti, one part.” 
These compositions differ merely in consistence. They 
are applied spread on linen, as usual dressings to slight 
wounds and excoriations. | 


UncuENTUM ADIPIs svurILL&. Ointment of Hogs Lard. 
Pharm. Lond. 


“ Take of Prepared Hogs Lard, two pounds; Rose 
Water, three ounces. Beat the lard with the rose water 
until they are mixed; then liquify with a gentle heat, 
and put it aside, that the water may subside. Afterwards 
pour off the ointment, stirring it constantly until it has 
cooled.” | , 

This is similar to the preceding, and is used for the 
same purposes. It is perhaps more liable to become 
rancid. 


Uncurentum reEsinosuM. Resinous Ointment. [Un- 
guent. Resin. Flay. | 


‘“‘ Take of Hogs Lard, eight parts; White Resin, five 
parts; Yellow Wax, two paris.” — ~ 

This is more stimulating than the preceding, and is 
used as.a dressing where the object is to promote sup- 
puration. , 


. “Be | ; - 
UNnGUENTUM PULVERIS MELOES VESICATORIT: olim, 
Unguentum Epispasticum Fortius. Ointment of the 
Powder of Cantharides. [Cerat. Cantharid. | 


‘¢ Take of Resinous Ointment, seven parts, Powder of 
Cantharides, one part.” | 

This is the ointment commonly employed to establish 
a purulent discharge, or form an issue in the part to which 
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a blister has been applied; which it does from the acrid 
and stimulating RIT of the cantharides. 


UnGUENTUM INFUSI MELOES VESICATORII: olim, Un- 


guentum Lpispasticum Mitius. Ointment of Infusion 


of Cantharides. [Unguent. Canthar.] ’ 
“Take of Gui thsiaies: White Resin: Yellow Wax, 
of each one part; Venice Turpentine, Hogs Lard, of each 


two parts; Boiling Water, four parts. Macerate the can- 


tharides in the water for a night, and strain the liquor, 


pressing it strongly; having added the lard, boil the li- 
quor till the water is evaporated; ‘then add the wax and 
‘resin. These being: melted and removed from the aK 
add the turpentine.” 

The ointment with the powder of rawsbariagl some- 
times occasions too much pain and irritation. In such 
cases, the ointment from the infusion of cantharides be- 
ing milder, is employed, and is still sufficiently SHmiRaye 
ing to keep up the purulent discharge. 


UncuENTUM SUB-ACETITIS CUPRI: ofim, Unguentum 


/EHruginis. Ointment of Sub-Acetite of Copper, or 


Verdigris. 


“Take of Resmmous Ointment, fifteen parts; Sub- 
Acetite of Copper, one part.” 

This ointment is used as an escharotic, applied to foul 
ulcers. It in general requires to be mixed with an addi- 
tional proportion of resinous or simple ointment. 


UncuENTUM HYDRARGYRI: plan, Unguentum Coeru. 
leum. Ointment of Quicksilver. 


“ Take -of Quicksilver, ‘Mutton Suet, of each one 
part; Hogs Lard, three parts. Rub them carefully ina 
mortar, until the globules of quicksilver disappear. It 
may be made also with a double or triple REePornae of 
quicksilver.”’ 
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UnGuUENTUM HYDRARGYRI ForRTIuUs. Stronger Oint- 


ment of Quicksilver. Pharm. Lond. 


“ Take of Purified Quicksilver,, two pounds; Pre- 
pared Hogs Lard, twenty-three ounces; prepared Tal- 
low, one ounce. Rub first the quicksilver with the tallow 
and a little lard, until the globules disappear; then add 

the remaining lard, so as to form an ointment.”’ 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI miITIUS. Milder Ointment 
of Quicksilver. Pharm. Lond. 


Take of the Stronger Ointment of Quicksilver, one. 
part; Prepared Hogs Lard, two parts. Mix them.” 

During the trituration of mercury with unctuous mat- 
ter, it cannot be doubted that an oxydation of the metal 
iS effected ; and the eflicacy gf the ointment depends in a 
ereat measure on this oxyd of mercury. It has been 1 
supposed, with sufficient probability, that the portion of 
sebacic acid formed in animal fat, when exposed to the 
air, may promote this oxydation, and combine with the 
oxyd; andthe improvement of the omtment on keeping, 
a fact long observed, it is probable 1 is owing to wns era- 
dual formation of sebat of mercury. 

Mercurial ointment is the form under ial mercury 
is introduced into the system by external friction. It is 
a mode employed with advantage in cases where the pre- 
parations administered internally are liable to be too much 

determined to the intestines, so as to occasion griping 
and purging, and when. it is necessary to introduce a 
lar ree quantity of mercury speedily into the system; like- 
wise in some local affections, particularly bubo.’ Onc. 
drachm of the strong ointment, (that containing equal 
parts of mercury and lard), as introduced by friction m 
the evening, and frequently also in the morning, until 
the system is affected. The weaker ointments ought not 
to be employed, as they. merely give unnecessary trouble, 
by the necessity of rubbing in so much lard. 
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UncuENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINERE!. Oint- 
ment of Gray Oxyd of Quicksilver. 


“ Take of Gray Oxyd of Quicksilver, one part; Hogs 
Lard, three parts.” y 

This is designed as a substitute for the mercurial 
ointment, and, as the quicksilver is fully oxydated, it has 
been supposed that it will prove more active. 


UNcCUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI RUBRI. Ointment 


of Red Oxyd of Quicksilver. 


« Take of Red Oxyd of Quicksilver by Nitric Acid, 
one part; Hogs Lard, eight parts.’’ ate 

This is applied as a mild escharotic to remove the 
diseased surface of ulcers, and as a stimulant to promote 
suppuration. £2, THE ie 


UNGUENTUM CALCIS HYDRARGYRI ALB&. Ointment 


of White Calx of Quicksilver. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of White Oxyd of Quicksilver, one drachm; 
Ointment of Hogs Lard, one ounce and a half. Mix them 
so as to form an ointment.” 

This ointment is sometimes used as an application in 
psora, and other cutaneous affections. 


UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS: vul- 
go, Unguentum Citrinum. Stronger Omtment of Ni- 
trat of Quicksilver. [Unguent. Hydrargyr. Nitrat. ] 


“Take of Purified Quicksilver, one part; Nitrous 
Acid, two parts; Hogs Lard, twelve parts. Digest the 
quicksilver with the nitrous acid, in a sand-bath, until a 
solution is obtained, which, while it is hot, is to be mixed 
with the hogs lard melted and beginning to cool. Beat 
the mixture thoroughly ina glass mortar, so as to form 
an ointment.” ; 
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In this ointment the nitrat of quicksilver is combined 
with the lard; and as there is also an jexcess of nitric 
acid, it acts chemically on the fat, and gives to the com- 
position a very firm consistence. It is an excellent appli- 
cation to certain cutaneous affections, a small quantity 


being rubbed on the part. — 


UncuEeNTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. 
Milder Ointment of Nitrat of Quicksilver. 


‘«¢ This is made in the same manner as the preceding, 
with a triple proportion of lard.” 

It is of course a much milder application, and is de- 
signed to be also of a softer consistence; but, to obtain 
the latter convenience, it is better to reduce the strong 
ointment with the requisite proportion of lard. 


UncuENtTuM ACIDI NiTROSI. Ointment of Nitrous 
Acid. 


“‘ Take of Hogs Lard, one pound; Nitrous Acid, six 
drachms. Mix the acid gradually with the melted lard, 
and beat the mixture thoroughly while it cools.” 

In this preparation part of the acid is decomposed, and_ 
part of it combined with the lard. It is designed as an 

application in cutaneous affections, and is similar in its 
__ effects to the preceding omtment. 


UncuentumM oxipi PLUMBI ALBI. Ointment of White 
on | Oxyd of Lead. | 


“ Take of Simple Ointment, five parts; Oxyd of 
Lead, one part.” 
_ This has been used principally as an application to 
burns and. superficial inflammation. — : 
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UnGUENTUM ACETITIS PLUMBI: vulgo, asta 
Saturninum. Ointment of Acetite of Lead. r Unguent. 
‘Cerussz Acetate. ] 


“ Take of Simple Ointment, twenty parts; Acetite 
of Lead, one part.” 

This ointment is applied to the same purposes as the 
preceding, and i is more is yuenty: used. 


CERATUM LITHARGYRI ACETATI COMPOSITUM. Com- 
pound Cerate of Acetated Litharge. Pharm. Lond. | 


“Take of Water of Acetated Litharge, two ounces 
and a half; Yellow Wax, four ounces; Olin Oil, nine 
ounces; Camphor, half a drachm. Rub the camphor with 
alittle of the oil. Melt the wax with the remaining oil, 
and as soon as the mixture begins to become thick, pour 
on gradually the water of acetated litharge, and stir con- 
stantly until the mixture has cooled; then mix ee it 
the camphor rubbed with the oil.”’ 

This ointment, usually named Goulard’s Cae dif. 


fers little from the preceding, and is applied to similar 


uses. 


CERATUM CARBONATIS ZINCI IMPURI: olim, Ceratum 
Lapidis Calaminaris.. Cerate of Impure Carbonat of 
Zinc. [Cerat. Lapid. Calam. ] 


‘¢ ‘Take of Simple Cerate, five parts; Frepared Impure 
Carbonat of Zinc, one part. Sn) 


This is the common healing ene applied to slight - 


wounds, excoriations, &c.; and asa dressing to ulcers. 
The carbonat of zinc seems to give it merely a stiffer 
consistence. | 


lite 


UncuENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMPURI: olim, Unguentum 
Lutie. [ Unguent. Putie. | 


‘“¢ Take of Simple Liniment, five parts; Prepared 
Impure Oxyd of Zinc, one part.” 
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This has been used principally as an application in 
chronic ophthalmia. Oo euastiby 


Uncvrentum oxrpi zinci. Ointment of Oxyd of Zinc. 


“Take of Simple Liniment, six parts; Oxyd of Zinc, 
one part? ?g i! 2 . | 

Ointment of oxyd of zinc is sometimes used as a dres- 
sing to ulcers, and sometimes as an application in oph- 
thalmia. - isi «3 


Uncuventum Picis. Ointment of Tar. [Unguent. 

| Picis. | 

“ Take of Tar, five parts; Yellow Wax, two parts.” 
This stimulating ointment is sometimes applied to foul 


ulcers, and has been also used with advantage in tinea 
capitis. | | 


Uncvrentum sutpuuris. Ointment of Sulphur. 
eee. LUnpuent. Sulph. | a 


[we Set 
“‘ Take of Hogs Lard, four parts; Sublimed Sulphur, 
one part. To each pound of this ointment, add of Es- 
sential Oil of Lemon, or Essential Oil of Lavender, half 
a drachm.”’ iM as | 
Under this form, sulphur is applied, by friction, as a 
remedy in psora. 


———— 


UncuENTUM ELEMI composirum. Compound Oint 
ment of Elemi. Pharm. Lond. | 


wc of Elemi, one pound; Common Turpentine, 
ten ounces; Prepared Suet, two pounds; Olive Oil, two 
~ ounces. Melt the elemi with the suet, and having re- 
moved it from the fire, mix it immediately with the tur- 
pentine and oil; then strain the mixture.’ 

3A 
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This ointment is moderately bmulating, somewhat 
similar to the resinous ointment. ati 


UNGUENTUM HELLEBORI ALBi. Ointment of: White 
Hellebore. Pharm. Lond. 


“Take of White Hellebore, rubbed to ations one 
ounce; Ointment of Hogs Lard, four ounces; Essence 
of Lemon, half a scruple. Mix them, so as.to form an 
ointment.” | 

Hellebore is used, under this form, as an ieisleation 
to psora. It is sometimes effectual, and is less disagreeable 
than the sulphur ointment. 


Uncuventum samBuci. Ointment of Eider. Pharm. 


Lond. 


‘f Take of the Miawers of Elder, four poutidss Pre- 
pared Mutton Suet, three pounds; Olive Oil, one pound. 
Boil the flowers of elder with the suct and the olive of 
until they become friable; then press out the fluid, — 
strain it.” 

The elder flowers communicate iothiue to the unc. 
tuous matter, but a rich green colour. 4 af 


CrraTuM saponrs. Cerate of ies Pharm. Lond. 


. Take of Soap, eight ounces; Yellow Wax, ten 
ounces; Litharge, in powder, one pound; Olive Oil, one 
pound; Vinegar, one gallon. Boil the vinegar with the 
litharge on a gentle fire, stirring constantly until the - 
mixture become uniform and thick; then mix with it the 
other ingredients, so as to form a cerate.’ 

This composition must derive any Bic it ‘has, 
principally from the acetite of lead, formed byt as bolting 
of the vinegar on the litharge. 
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SM CHAPTER XXVIV. 
_ EMP LASTRA.—PLASTERS. 


Prasters differ from Ointments in their much firmer 
eonsistence, which is such, that they do not adhere to the 
hand, and require to be heated in order to be spread. 
They owe this consistence, in general, to a larger pro- 
portion of. wax, or sometimes to the addition of certain 
metallic oxyds, particularly those of lead, which unite 
‘chemically with the unctuous matter. The same rules are _ 
to be observed in their preparation, as in that of Oint- 
ments. — ane 


Empiastrum simpiex: olim, Emplastrum Cereum. 
Simple Plaster. [Emplastrum Cerz Composit.] 


“ Take of Yellow Wax, three parts; Mutton Suet, 
Resin, of each two parts.” ; : 
The principal use of this plaster is as a dressing, when 
spread thin on linen, to the part to which a blister has 
been applied. — PALE ROA cere 


EmMPLASTRUM OXIDI PLUMBI SEMI-VITREI: olim, 
Emplastrum Commune. {Emplastr. Lithargyr. ] 


“ Take of the Semi-vitreous Oxyd.of Lead, one part; 
_ Olive Oil, two parts. Having added water, boil them, 
stirring constantly, until the oil and the oxyd unite into a 
plaster.”’ ih Pa nit SS 
This is a chemical combination of the expressed oil 
with the oxyd of lead, and is of a consistence sufficiently 
hard to form a plaster. It is used, spread on leather or 
_ linen, as an application to excoriations, or slight wounds. 
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EMPLASTRUM RESINOS um: olim, Emplastrum Adhest- 
vum. Resi inous Hye Riess tet Lithargyr. 
cum Resina. ] 


“Take of Plaster of - Semi- vitreous Oxya of Lead, 
five parts; Resin, one part.” 

The plaster of litharge is rendered more sahaaaie? and 
somewhat stimulating, by this inter mixture of resin. “ 


EMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRERUBRI: colim, Emplastrum 
Roborans. 


“ Take of Plaster of Semi-vitreous Oxyd of kha 
twenty-four parts; Resin, six parts; Yellow. Wax, Olive 
Oil, of each three. parts; Red Oxyd of Iron, eight parts. 
Rub the red oxyd of. iron with the oil, and add: ‘it to the 
other ingredients melted.” 

This, spread on leather, is sometimes used as an arbi 
cation in slight cases of lumbago, and seems to RTOs 
useful, merely by pera f mechanical “support. 


Vue ba alsa ASS FOETIDA. A aaa tities Plantan 


‘“ Take of Plaster of Semi-vitreous Oxyd of Lead, 
Assafostida, Galbanum, Yellow Wax, of each one part.” 

This plaster is sometimes applied to the breast or 
side, as a remedy in hysteric affections. 


EmpiastrumM cuMmMosum. Gum Plaster. | 


“Take of Plaster of Semi-vitreous Oxyd of Lead, 
eight parts; Ammoniac, Galbanum, Yellow wax, of 
each one part.” | 

This plaster has been used as an application to indolent 
tumours, and sometimes to promote suppuration. 
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-EmpnastruM HYDRARGYRI. Quicksilver Plaster. 
[ Emplast. Litharg. cum. Hydrargyro. | 


“Take of Olive Oil, Resin, of each one part; Quick- 
silver, three parts; Plaster of Semi-vitreous Oxyd of 
Lead, six parts. Rub the quicksilver with the oil and 
resin melted together, and then cooled, until the globules 
disappear; then’add, gradually, the plaster of semi-vitre- 
ous oxyd of lead, melted, and mix the whole carefully.” 

This ‘plaster is applied as’ a discutient to indolent 
tumours. 


Empiastrum saponaceum. Soap Plaster. [Emplast. 
Pet aA Saponis. | 7 


“Take of Plaster of Semi-vitreous Oxyd of Lead, four 
parts; Gum Plaster, two parts; Soap ‘sliced, one part. 
Mix the soap with the plasters melted together; then boil 
a little, so as to form a plaster.”’ 

' This has likewise been supposed to possess a discu- 
tient quality; but it is much inferior to the mercurial 
plaster, and is scarcely ever used. ; 


EmprLasTRUM MELOES VESICATORII: olim, Emplas- 
trum Vesicatorium. Plaster of Cantharides.. [:mplast. 
Cantharid. ] | NGA share ee 


_| Take of Mutton Suet, Yellow Wax, Resin, Can- 
tharides, of each equal weights. Mix the cantharides, 
rubbed into a fine powder, with the other ingredients, 
melt d together, and removed from the fire.”’ | 
This is the plaster usually employed to raise a blister. 
It is of a softer consistence than the other plasters, that 
it may admit of being spread without the assistance of 
heat, which would impair the acrid quality of the can- 
tharides. It requires to be applied twelve hours to pro- 
duce a perfect blister: it is then removed; the vesicle is 
cut, and the inflamed surface dressed with simple cerate 
or plaster. 


— 
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EmMPLasSTRUM MELOES! VESICATORII COMPOSITUM. 
Compound: Plaster of Cantharides. | 


‘¢ Take. of Burgundy Pitch, Turpentine, Cantha- 
rides, of each twelve parts; Yellow Wax, four parts; 
Sub-acetite of Copper, two parts; Mustard Seed, Black 
Pepper, of each one part. To the Burgundy pitch. and 
wax melted, add the turpentine. When this is melted, and. 
while the fluid is still warm, add the other ingredients 
mixed and rubbed toa fine powder, stirring constantly, 
so as to form a plaster.”’ | | “dp hy panty 

It occasionally happens, that the common plaster of 
cantharides is insufficient to excite a blister, even when 
its surface has been sprinkled over with powdered can- 
tharides. In suchcases, or even in others, where it is ne- 
cessary that a blister should be quickly raised, this more 


powerful composition may be employed. Its operation is | 


accompanied with a very pungent sensation of heat. . }/ 





eS 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRARGYRO. Plas- 
ter of Ammoniac with Quicksilver. Pharm. Lond. 


‘¢Vake of Strained Ammoniac, one’ pound; Purified - 
Quicksilver, three ounces; Sulphurated ‘Oil, one drachm, 
or as much as may be sufficient. Rub the quicksilver 
with the sulphurated oil, until the globules disappear; _ 
then add gradually the melted ammoniac, and mix them.” 

This is similar in its powers to the simple mercurial 
plaster, and is applied to the same purposes. 


EmpiastTruMm cumini. Cumin Plaster. Pharm. Lond, 


“Take of Cumin, Caraway, Bay Berries, of each 
three ounces; Burgundy Pitch, three pounds; Yellow 


Wax, three ounces. With the pitch and wax’ melted, 


mix’the. other ingredients rubbed to powder.”’ . | 
This has been applied to the region of the stomach as 
a moderate stimulant, certainly with no great-effect. — 
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j 


EMPLASTRUM LADANI COMPOSITUM: Obaipaiitia plas 
ter of Ladanum. Pharm. Lond. 


Take of Ladanum, three ounces; Frankincense, one 
ounce; Cihnamon in powder, Expressed Oil of Nutmeg, 
of each half an ounce; Oil of Spearmint, one drachm. To 
the melted frankincense add first the ladanum, softened. by 
heat, then the expressed oil of nutmeg; afterwards mix 
these and the cinnamon with the oil of spearmint, and 
beat them in a warm morter. Keep the plaster} ma ‘close 
vessel.” 

This plaster has been slid like the former, to 
relieve nausea and flatulence, and is undoubtedly a more 
powerful stimulant. 


EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI compPosituM. Com- 


- pound Litharge Plaster. Pharm. Lond. 


“ Take of Litharge Plaster, three pounds; Strained 
Galbanum, eight ounces; Common ‘Turpentine, ten 
drachms; Frankincense, three ounces. Mix the frankin- 
cense, rubbed to powder, with the galbanum and tur- 
pentine melted, and add the litharge plaster, melted with 

slow fire.” 

This is similar in its qualities to the gum plaster, and 
is used, like it, as a discutient, and to promote Dee: 
tion. 


EMPLASTRUM PICIS BURGUNDICH COMPOSITUM. 
-Compound Burgundy Pitch Plaster. Pharm. Lond. 


*« ‘Take of Burgundy Pitch, two pounds; Ladanum, one 
pound; Yellow Resin, Yellow Wax, of each four ounces; 
J.xpressed Oil of Nutmeg, one ounce. To the pitch, resin 
and wax, melted together, add first the ladanum, then the 
oil of nutmeg.’ 

Burgundy Pitch, with the addition of a little wax te 
give it more tenacity, is in common use as arubefacient, 
under the form of plaster. ‘The addition of the other in- 
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gredients of this compound plaster, may render it rather 
more stimulating. | 


EMPLASTRUM THURIS, comPposiTUM. Compound 
_ Frankincense Plaster. Pharm. Lond. 


_ «Take of Frankincense, half a pound; Dragons Blood, 
three ounces; Litharge Plaster, two pounds. ‘To the 
litharge plaster melted, add the others rubbed to powder.” 

This is similar to the Plaster of Red Oxyd of Iron of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, and is applied to the same 
uses. 


— 





 CATAPLASMA.—CATAPLASMS. 


CarapLasma. atuminis. Alum Cataplasm. Pharm. 
Lond. 


‘¢ Take the Whites of two Eggs: agitate them with a 
piece of Alum, until a coagulum is formed.” 

This is sometimes employed as an astringent applica- 
tion in some cases of ophthalmia. N 


Cataptasma cumini. Cumin Cataplasm. Pharm. 
Lond. 


“Take of Cumin, one pound; Bay Berries, Dried 
Scordium, Virginian Snake-root, of each three ounces; 
Cloves, one ounce. Rub them all together into powder; 
and having added three times their weight of honey, form 
a cataplasm.”’ baey 7 

This has been used as a stimulating cataplasm to parts 
shewing a disposition to gangrene. my 
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) | 
CaTapLAsMA stnapeos. Mustard Cataplasm. Pharm. 
Lond. 


“<'Take of Mustard in Powder, Crumb of Bread, of 
each half a pound; Vinegar, warm, as much as is sufh- 
cient. Mix, so as to make a cataplasm.” 

_ This is the common sinapism which is applied with 
advantage, as a powerful stimulant, to the soles of the 
feet, in typhus where there is a determination to the head, 
and in comatose affections. 
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- APPENDIX, No. I. 


To this Appendix I have, for the reasons stated in the 
Preface, referred the medical history of the Gases, of 
Electricity, and Galvanism. 


OF THE GASES EMPLOYED AS REMEDIES. 
SUBSTANCES existing in the aerial form, might a pri- 


ori be supposed capable of producing important effects on 
the system, as by respiration they are brought to act di- 
rectly on the mass of blood, and induce in it chemical 
changes. And they actually occasion immediate and 
striking alterations in the functions of life. 

Though the expectations that were at one time formed, 
with regard to their medicinal efficacy, have not Bea 
realized, and the use of them has now been nearly relin 
quished; yet since they are capable of producing im- 
portant changes in the state of the functions, and of the 
general system, and since the proposition must be ad- 
mitted, that every substance possessed of such powers 
may be capable of acting as a powerful remedy, they 

ought not to be entirely lost sight of, or be discarded. 
from the materia medica. In the aerial kingdom, we have 
actually the two extremes of Stimulant and Sedative 
Power. 

‘The modes of preparing these gases are, in a great 
measure, peculiar to each of them. The manner of ad- 
ministering them is nearly the same. They may be 
breathed from a jar placed in water; but this is difficult, 
from the efort required to sustain the column of water 
within, the jar. This may be partly remedied, by poising 
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the jar in water, or, more completely, by breathing from. 


the Gazometer. But the easiest mode is, for the patient 
to breath the gas from a silk bag, to which a tube with a 
stop-cock is afixed. In inspiring and expiring the gas, 
the nostrils require to be closed. das 

The gases that have been employed in medicine, may 
be considered under the divisions of those which excite, 
and those which depress the functions of life, To the 
former order’belong, | 


Gas Oxygenium. Oxygen Gas. 
Gas Oxydum Nitrosum. Nitrous Oxyd Gas. 


Oxycern cas is procured from black oxyd of manga- 
nese by heat. A quantity of the oxyd is put into.an iron 
tube, and exposed to a red heat: the gas is transmitted 
through water, and is allowed to stand over it for some 
hours before it is breathed. od 


As oxygen is so immediately necessary to the support a 


of life, it might be supposed, that when afforded in a more 
pure and concentrated state than that in which we breathe 
it in atmospheric air, it would prove a salutary agent of 
no inconsiderable power. To this inference, however, 
independent of any experience, an objection occurs, 
founded on somé experiments made by Lavoisier, and 
repeated by Davy, which prove, that when animals are 
supplied with pure oxygen, or with oxygen mixed witha 
portion of atmospheric air, still less of it is consumed than 
in ordinary respiration. But though this fact should be 
admitted, the greater activity of pure oxygen gas on the 
system is undoubted. It is shewn by the effects which 
result from its inspiration, and still more forcibly by the 
fact ascertained by Priestley, Lavoisier, and Davy, that 
animals confined i air, with an increased proportion of 
oxygen, die before it is exhausted, and even while the 
air which they breathe contains more oxygen than com- 
mon air, and can enable another animal to live. . 
Oxygen, when respired, acts partly by communicatin 
a stimulating quality to the blood, by which the left side 


a 
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t 
_ of the heart and the arterial system are excited to action. 

The phenomena of asphyxia from its absadettins prove 
that it likewise exerts some other operation more imme- 
diately subservient to the functions of life. 

The diseases in which oxygen gas has been admini- 
stered, are principally those of chronic debility,—chloro- 
sis, asthma, scrofula, dropsy, paralysis, and some cuta- 
neous affections. It requires to be diluted with from ten 
to twenty or more parts of atmospheric air, increasing 
the proportion of oxygen according to the effects pro- 
duced. From one to two quarts of oxygen are given, by 
breathing it in its diluted state, at intervals, in the course 
of the day. It generally increases the force and velocity 
of the pulse. | 


Nrirrovus oxyp cas.—This gas, a compound of 
oxygen and azot, in the proportion of thirty-seven of the 
former to sixty-three of the latter, is most economically 
obtained, and in greatest purity, from the decomposition 
of-nitrat of ammonia by heat. When this salt is exposed 
to a temperature about 400° of Fahrenheit’s scale, its 
principles react on each other, and enter into new com- 
binations. ‘he hydrogen of the ammonia attracts part of 
the oxygen of the nitric acid to form water; and the re- 
maining oxygen combining with the azot both of the acid 
and of the ammonia, forms this particular compound, 
nitrous oxyd, which is disengaged in the gaseous form. 
It requires to stand some hours to deposite a small por- 
tion of saline matter, before it is fit to be breathed. 
The effects of nitrous oxyd gas on the system, when 
it is respired, are scarcely analogous to those of any other 
agent. The excitement which it produces is extended 
_to the functions of body and mind with more rapidity 
and force than that arising from the action of the most 
powerful stimulants.. It is accompanied with sensations 
as various as they are peculiar; and, what still more 
marks the singularity of its operation, this high excite- 
ment of the functions of life and exhilaration of mind are 
not followed by proportional languor or debility; the 
state of the system gradually returns to the healthy star- 
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dard, without any apparent waste of power. A substance | 


capable of acting insuch a manner, we might suppose; 
would prove one of our most valuable remedies. The 
transient nature of its operation must undoubtedly limit 
its médicinal’ efficacy; but still, in diseases of extreme 
debility, we seem justified in expecting from its admi- 
nistration the most beneficial effects. It has not, however, 
been very extensively employed. In paralysis it has been 
uséd with advantage. In diseases of increased sensibility, 
it may prove hurtful; and when breathed by delicate fe- 
males, it has, in more than one instance, induced hyste- 
ric affections. The dose which is requisite to produce its 
peculiar effects varies from four to nine quarts, which 
may be breathed pure or diluted with an equal part of 
atmospheric air. It cannot be breathed undiluted for 
more than four minutes and a half, insensibility being. 
induced. ies tg Belted 

Nothing satisfactory can be said as to its mode of ac- 
tion, since we know so little of the connexion which sub- 
sists between the phenomena of life and the chemical 
changes which go on in the system. We can only mark 
the dissimilarity of its operation to that of any other phy- 
sical agent. re 





Te 


Unper the second sub-division of the Gases,—those _ 
which depress the functions of life, might probably be 


placed all the substances existing in the aerial form, oxy~ 
gen and nitrous oxyd excepted. The following are those 
which have been medicinally employed: | 


Gas Hydrogenium.. Hydrogen Gas. 
Gas Azoticum. Azotic Gas. 


Gas Acidum Carbonicum. Carbonic Acid Gas. ey 
. ‘ . < , : | a Y 
Gas Hydrogenium Carbonatum. Carbonated Hydrogen 
| Gas. ae 
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Hyprocen cas, when it is to be breathed, is to be 
procured by passing water in vapour over pure’ iron 
heated to the temperature of ignition. The iron attracts 
the oxygen of the water, and the hydrogen assumes the 
aerial form. rz 

Hydrogen gas received into the lungs does not appear 
to exert any positive deleterious power: all its effects 
seem referable merely to the exclusion of oxygen. Ina 
pure state, if the lungs have been previously emptied as 
much as possible of atmospheric air, it cannot be breath- 
ed above three quarters of a minute. It quickly occa- 
sions a giddiness and sense of suffocation; the counte- 
nance becomes livid, and the pulse sinks rapidly; but, 
when diluted with two-thirds or an equal part of atmo- 
spheric air, it can be safely breathed; nor does it appear 
to produce any very important effect. It occasions some 
diminution of muscular power and sensibility, and a re- 
duction of the force of the circulation. It has been used 
in catarrh, hemoptysis, and phthisis, but its powers 
seem merely those of a palliative. 


Azor.—What has been said of hydrogen applies like- 
wise to.azot. It seems to exert no positive action on the 
‘system, but to produce its effects by excluding oxygen. 
As it is not so easily obtained pure as hydrogen, it has 
been less employed. ‘ 


Carsonic acip GAs.—To obtain this gas in a proper 
state of purity for breathing, carbonat of lime (chalk or 
white marble), is exposed to a strong red heat in an iron 
tube. The carbonic acid which is disengaged is collected 
‘Over water, as it is not immediately largely absorbed by 
that fluid. > ¥ ie ee 

This acid gas, when it is inspired, proves more 
speedily fatal than azot or hydrogen. It appears to 
excite spasmodic contraction of the epiglottis, so'as very 
‘speedily to induce suffocation; and it has this effect, even 
when diluted with nearly an equal part of atmospheric 
air. PIP ALD 
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The respiration of carbonic acid gas was employed at, 


‘an earlier period than, that of the other gases., It-was 
celebrated as a remedy in phthisis. In the many cases 
however in which it has been tried, though it might 
lessen the expectoration, diminish the hectic fever, and 
act as an anodyne, there is little evidence of its having 
ultimately effected a cure, It is given diluted wiih four 
or six parts of atmospheric. air. 

Carbonic acid has likewise been employed asa, local 
application to cancer and painful ulceration, and has at 
least been serviceable as a palliative. A stream of it is 
directed on the part by means of a flexible tube. A ca- 
taplasm, formed of substances in a. state of fermentation 
has, in some measure, a similar effect. | 


The gas which 





CARBONATED HYDROGEN GAS. 


has been used in medicine under hse name is obtained. 


by passing the vapour of water over charcoal at the tem- 


perature of ignition, in an iron tube. The oxygen of the 
wat®r unites with one part of the charcoal, forming car- 
bonic acid; the hydrogen combines with another part 


of it, and forms this species of carbonated hydrogen. 


The carbonic acid is abstracted by agitating. the gas 3 im 


lime-water, 

This is the most active of those gases. which operate 
by depressing the functions of life, and is perhaps the 
most powerful agent of this kind. Even when largely 


diluted with atmospheric air, it occasions immediate 
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vertigo, sickness, diminution of the force and velocity 


of the pulse, reduction of muscular vigour, and im 
general every symptom of diminished power. It can 


scarcely be breathed in an undiluted state.. Mr. Davy 


found, that at the third inspiration, total insensibility 


was induced, and symptoms of extreme debility, con- 
tinued for a pogidemtde AMR: 115) 
As a medicinal: agent, it is the gas of which ihe’ evi- 


dence in favour of its efficacy is greatest. In phthisis, in 
many cases, it unequivocally relieved the symptoms, and 
at least arrested the progress of the disease... Mbach.cau- - 
tion is pe with regard to the dose. At first, one pint 
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ef the carbonated hydrogen gas, diluted with twenty parts 
_ of atmospheric air, may be respired; the quantity may 
be slowly increased, and with less dilution, taking care 
to avoid the production of great vertigo or muscular de- 
bility. Not more than from two to four quarts can be 
taken in the day, even when the patient has been ac- 
customed to it for some time. It is always more power- 
ful when recently prepared, than when it has been kept 
for some days. . 


aera 


-.. ELECTRICITY. 


"Fue medicinal operation of electricity may be re- 
ferred to its stimulant power. It produces forcible con- 
tractions in the irritable fibre; excites therefore to ac- 
tion, if duly applied; and, when in excess, immediately 
exhausts irritability. It possesses the important advan- 
tages of being easily brought to act locally, and of being 
confined to the part to which it is applied, while it can 
also be employed in every degree of force. 

Electricity is applied to the body under the form of a 
stream or continued discharge of the fluid, under that 
of sparks, and under that ofa shock; the first being the 
most gentle, the second being more active, and the last 
being much more powerful than either of the others. 
The stream is applied by connecting a pointed piece of 
wood, or a metal wire, with the prime conductor of the 
electrical machine, and holding it by a glass handle one 
or two inches distant from the part to which it is to be 
directed. A very moderate stimulant operation is thus — 
excited, which is better adapted to some particular cases 
than the more powerful spark or shock. The spark is 
drawn by placing the patient on the insulated stool 
connected with the prime conductor, and, while the 
machine is worked, bringing a metal knob within a short 
distance of the part from which the spark is to be taken. 
A sensation somewhat pungent is excited, and slight 
muscular contractions may be produced; these effects 
being greater or less, according to the distance at which 
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the knob is held, if the machine be sufficiently powerful. 
The shock is given by discharging the Leyden phial, 
making the part of the body through. which it is intended 
to be transmitted, part of the circuit. The sensation it 
excites is unpleasant, and the muscular contractions con- 
siderable, if the shock is moderately strong. 

At the first introduction of electricity as a remedy, it 
was very highly celebrated for its efficacy in a number 
of diseases; its use is now confined to a few. In paralysis 
it is very generally had recourse to, to excite muscular 
contraction, and perhaps with some advantage. It is 
usually applied under the form of sparks, the application 
of it requiring to be continued. daily for a considerable 
time. Sometimes.moderate shocks are also employed; 
but the propriety of this practice is somewhat doubtful. 


In ammenorrhea, as the stimulant operation can be ex- 


cited, in some measure, in the vessels-which are affected, 
advantage may be derived from electricity; and it is 
occasionally used, both under the form of sparks taken 
from the pelvis, and that of moderate shocks transmitted 
through it. Ophthalmia, and some other varieties of in- 
flammation, have been removed by the electric stream; 
it has also sometimes succeeded in discussing tumors, 


and. relieving pain. The general rule for. the medical i, 


employment of electricity, 1s to apply it at first under the 
milder forms, and gradually t to raise it, if necessary, to 
the more powerful. 


GALVANISM. 


Tue peculiar power which is generated when two - 


metals moistened are in contact, at first named Animal 
Electricity, since Galvanism, bat been recently applied 
as aremedy in various morbid affections. Its effects on 
the animal system are such as warrant this application. 
Its activity is shewn by its exciting strong sensations in 
sensible parts, and powerful contractions in parts endowed 
with irritability. 
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_ Between galvanism and electricity there are so many 
points of resemblance, that they have been considered as 
ultimately the same power, or as the same subtile matter 
in different states. Whether this opinion be just or not, 
the effects of galvanism on living matter are different 
from those of electricity. The sensation which the former 
excites, though somewhat analogous to that produced 
by the latter, is still dissimilar; the action of galvanism 
is more extended, both to the nervous and muscular 
systems, than that of electricity, which is more local in 
its action. The galvanic excitation produces sensations 
and contractions in parts, which, from disease, are not 
sensible to electrical impressions; and the stimulant 
power which both exert, appears in galvanism, to be 
greater in proportion to its imtensity than in electricity; 
or the sensations and muscular contractions which the 
galvanic discharge excites, are more than proportioned 
to its power of producing electrical phenomena. 

The diseases in which galvanism has hitherto been 
employed, are principally those of the nervous kind. In 
paralysis, it has been affirmed to have restored the 
capability of muscular contraction, and consequently the 
power of motion. Cases of chorea, tetanus, and some 
other spasmodic affections, have been related, in which 
perfect cures were accomplished by its application. It 
appears, in several instances, to have relieved deafness, 
particularly that species of it arising from torpor of the 
auditory nerve; and it has been successful in discussing 
indolent tumours. 

Galvanism is applied by connecting two metallic wires 
with the two extremities of a galvanic battery, and bring- 
ing them in contact with the part affected, so that ie 
shall form part of the circuit of the galvanic discharge: 
_the one wire is kept in contact with the part it touches; 
the other is alternately applied for a moment and remo- 
ved. If the skin is moistened, the galvanic influence is 
communicated more readily and effectually; and still 
more so if a small piece of metallic leaf be laid on the 
parts to which the wires are applied. Sometimes even 
the cuticle has been previously removed by a blister, 
but the application of the galvanism is then attended with 
pain, 
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ON MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS. 


THE principal objects designed to be attained by the 
Composition of Medicines, are, to communicate an 
agreeable taste or flavour; to give a convenient form; to 
correct the operation of the principal medicine, or obvi- 
ate some unpleasant symptom it is liable to produce; to 
promote its action, by the additional article exerting one 
of a similar kind; to obtain the joint operation of two 
remedies, having different powers ; or to alter their usual 
effects, by the power which one may have of modifying 
the action of another. 

A prescription has been usually divided into four 
parts, which compose it,—the basis, or principal article; 
the adjuvans, or that designed to promote the action of 
the former; the corrigens, or that which is intended. to 
correct its operation, or obviate any unpleasant symptom 
which it may be apt to produce; and the constituens, or 
that which gives to the other ingredients consistence or 


form. These are not necessarily present in every for- — 


mula; nor is the division of much importance, except as 
perhaps affording the best principle for regulating the 
order in which the ingredients of a prescription should 
be enumerated. ia 7 Pike 

The followme are the principal circumstances to be 
attended to in forming a prescription. a 

ist, Simplicity should be attained, as far as is con- 
sistent with the objects of the prescription. Nothing 
ought to enter into the composition which does not add 
to its virtue, render it less ungrateful, give it a convenient 
form, or which is not necessary to conceal any particular 
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ingredient; and, in general, the practice of accumulating 
a number of articles in one prescription is to be avoided. 

Qdly, Substances, it is evident, ought not to be mixed 
together, which are capable of entering into chemical 
combination, or of decomposing each other, unless it be 
with the view of obtaining the product of the combina- 
tion, or decomposition, as a remedy. 

Sdly, Those mixtures are also to be avoided, in which 
one medicine, by its peculiar action on the stomach or 
general system, modifies and changes the action usually 
exerted by another, unless where the object is to obtain 
the effects of that modified operation. 

/Athly, The error of contra-indication is to be guarded 
against, or those medicines ought not to be combined, 
the virtues of which are not merely different, but are, in 
some measure, opposed to each other. 

5thly, The ingredients which are to be mixed, must be 
such as will mix properly together, so that the form in 
which the remedy is designed to be exhibited, may be 
easily obtained and preserved. 

Lastly, The form under whicha medicine is prescribed, 
must be adapted to certain circumstances; principally to 
the nature of the disease, the nature of the remedy itself, 
and, as far as may be possible, to the taste of the patient: 

~The Doses of Medicines are not reducible to any ge- 
neral rules, from their general similarity of operation, or 
any other circumstance. The principal cifcumstances by 
which they are influenced are, Age, Sex, T’emperament, 
Idiosyncrasy, Habit, and Disease. 


_ Age.—From infancy to manhood, a larger dose of any 

medicine is requisite to produce its effect, in pr oportion 
to the advance in life. From manhood to old age, there is 
a similar gradation with regard to diminution of dose, 
though in a much less proportion than that which regu- 
lates the increase. The following table has been supposed 
to shew these proportions. 
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TABLE. | 
Let the dose for a person of middle age be . 1 or 1 drachm. 
For one from xiv to xxi years, it willbe... 2 or 2 scruples, 
Vil tOXIV, . 6 + see 3 or half a dr. 
IV MOU YI, giro Oh ee ea ae ORME scruple. 
of iv years of age, . . - . . 4or15 grains. 


SE Sr Pe } orhalf a scr. 
i ———————— . . . . | Fors grains, 
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tah do, pala i eT ae ee ee e e e e ° 45 or 5 grains. 2 


Sea.—-Women, in general, require smaller doses of 


uny medicine than men, a difference probably owing to | 


their greater sensibility ‘from their habits of life. 

Lemperament.— Those of the sanguine temperament 
are supposed to be more affected by medicines, and there- 
fore to require smaller doses than those of the phiegmatic 
or melancholic; but in what has been said on this subject, 
there is so much uncertainty, that little ered can be 
placed on it. 

Idiosyncrasy.—This denotes that disposition i in indi- 
viduals to be affected by certain causes, in a manner dif- 
ferent from the generality of mankind. Such idiosyncra- 
sies are observed with regard to medicines, as well as to 
other agents; and, where they are known, gc to be 
attended to by the prescriber. . 

Hatit.— This has an important influence on the opera- 
tion of medicines. In general, they lose some of their 
power by having been long continued. This is particu- 
larly the case with all strong stimulants and narcotics, and 
is even observed, to a certain extent, in some of the other 
classes of the materia medica, In a few instances, the re- 
verse has been supposed to hold true. 


Disease. —This has an influence on ‘the dosés of audalt? | 


cines not less important; the susceptibility to external 
impressions, and to action, being much varied in mogbid 
affections, and the operations of remedies of course being 
modified by such variations. The state of susceptibility 
being in general apparent, when it varies much from the 
healthy standard, the doses of the medicines administered 
are easily re culated. 
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Asarum Europeum 141, 196 
Astragalus tragacantha 219 
Atropa belladona 79 
Aurantium Hispalense 114 
B 
Balsamum Canadense 176) 
Copaiba 175 
Gileadense 192 
Peruvianum 192 
myroxyli Peruiferi 
192 


styracis benzomi 191. 
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Toluiferz balsami 191 
Tolutanum 191 
traumaticum 267 
Barytes | 102 
Belladona 79 
Benzoinum 191 - 
Bistorta 127) 
Bitumen petroleum 88 
Bolus armena 132 
Borax 205. 
Bryonia alba 156 
Bubon galbanum 90° 
Cc 
Cajeputa 91 
Calamus aromaticus ‘116 
Cancrorum calculi 207 
lapilli 207, 229 
Calx hydrargyri alba 353 
Calx 102, 133, 210 
Cambogia gutta 159, 216 
Camphora. 72, 182. 
Canella alba 115. 
Cantharis ‘ LZ7y/ 199. 
Capsicum annuum 118 
Carbonas ammoniz 308 
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Carbonas calcis - 183,206 Chironia centaurium 113 

’ praeparatus 229 Cicuta | 80. 

_ ferri praecipitatus 338 . Cinchona Caribaea 108 

praeparatus 230, officinalis 105, 165 

337 Cinnabaris factitia iwrteas 

magnesiz 207,324 Cinnamomum 114 

potassz 312 Citrasammoni | 181 

- -purissimus 312 Citrus aurantium 114, 208 

sodz purissimus 315 medica 114, 203 

zinci praeparatus 230 Coagulum aluminosum = 388 

‘Cardamomum minus 120 Cochlearia armoracia 185 

Carum carui 120° Colchicum autumnale 174 

Carophyllus aromaticus 118 Colocynthis 156 

Indicus 215 Colomba 110 

Cascarilla 110 ‘Confectio aromatica 364 

Cassia 115 . japonica 365 

: fistula . 151 opiata 366 

senna 154 Conium maculatum 80 

Castor fiber 87, 164 Cotsen absinthii maritimi 237 

Castoreum 87, 164 ari 237 

Cataplasma aluminis 388 citri aurantil 237 

| cumini 388 cynosbati 237 

By sinapeos 389 lujulee 237 

Catechu. : 129 pruni sylvestris 237 
Centaurea benedicta : 113 ~ rosz gallicz 23 

Centaureum 113 canine aoe 
Cephaélis ipecacuanha 139 scillz . 23 

Cera _ 222 Contrayerva 110 

Ceratum cantharidis 375 Convolvolus jalapa 155 

carbonatis zinci impuri scammonia 158 

880 Capaifera officinalis 175 

lapidis calaminaris 380 Corallium rubrum 230 

lithargyri acetati com- Coriandrum sativum 121 

positum 380. Cornu cervi 221 

resine flavz 375 ustum 236 

saponis 382 Cortex Peruvianus 105, 165 

simplex 375 Cremortartarl — 161, 169 

spermatis ceti 375 Crocus antimonii 331 

Cerussa 134 sativus 91 

acetata 354 Croton eleutheria 110 

Chamaemelum 112 Creta 207 

Chelz cancrorum praeparate 229 praeparata 229 
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Cucumis colocynthis 156 
Cuminum cyminum 121 
Cuprum 1100, 135 
ammoniacum © 336 
vitriolatum 135. 
Cycas circinaiis 220 
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Daphne mezereum 183 
Datura stramonium 83 


Decoctum althaeze officinalis 251 
anthemidis nobilis 252 


chamaemeli 252 
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commune 252 
coinu cervi: 254 
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geoffraee inermis 253 
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hellebori albi 255 

hordei distichi 253 

lignorum 253 
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sarsaparillz 254 

compositum 255 

ulmi 255 

Digitalis purpurea 81,172 

Dolichos pruriens 214 

Dorstenia contrayerva 110 
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Elaterium 157, 241 
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cassiz fistulze 364 
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catechu 365 

lenitivum 365 
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scammonil 366 
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‘salutis 268 
stomachicum 271 
Emplastrum adhaesivum 384 
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drargyro- 386 
assaefetidz 384 
cantharidis 385 
cere 383 
commune 383 
cumini 386 
gummosum 384 

hydrargyri 385. 
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387 
dithargyri 383 

| compositum 387 
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resina 384 

meloes vesicatorii385 
‘compositum 386 

oxidi ferrirubri 384 
plumbisemivitrei 383 

picis Burgundicz 387 
resinosum 384 

roborans 384 
saponaceum 385 
simplex 383 

thuris compositum 
388 
vesicatorium 385 
Emulsioamygdalis communis243 
arabica 244 
_ camphorata 244 
Euphorbia officinalis 197 
Extractum anthemidis nobilis 281 
cascarillz 284 
cassiz sennz 281 
catharticum 284 
chamaemell 281 
cinchonz 282 
colocynthidis compo- 
situm 284 - 
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Extractum corticis Peruviani 282 
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weniste 282 
gentianz lutez 280 
elycyrrhize 280 
hellebori nigri 280 


haematoxyli Campe- 


chensis 281 

papaveris somniferi 
281 
rute graveolentis 281 
sabinz 282 
sennz 281 
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Ferri limatura purificata 230 
Ferrum 99, 165, 214 
ammoniacale 340 
tartarisatum 341 
vitriolatum 33 
Ferula assafetida 89, 164, 190 
Ficus Indica 130 
Filix mas Q15 
Flores benzoes 299 
martiales 340 
sulphuris loti 2o8 
“zincl 355 
Fraxinus ornus 151 
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Galbanum 90 
Galle 127 
Gambogia — 159, 216 
Gas acidum carbonicum 394 
azoticum 394 
hydrogenium 394 
carbonatum 394 
oxydum nitrosum 392 
oxygenium 392 
Genista 174 
Gentiana lutea 112 
Geoffraea inermis 216 
Glycyrrhiza glabra 220 
.Gratiola officinalis 174 
Guaiacum officinale - E82 
Crummi Arabicum 218 
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Haematoxylon Campechianum 
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Helleborus albus 197 
niger 156, 165 
Hepar sulphuris 321 
Hydrargyrus 94, 165, 181, 194 
acetatus S42 
calcinatus 352 
cum creta 352 
sulphure 351 
muriatus corrosivus 
348 
mitis 347 
praecipita- 
tus 347 
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98, 351 
ruber 351 
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Infusum amarum 245 
catechu 246 
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japonicum 246 
mimose catechu 246 
rhei palmati 246 
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senne simplex 247°: 
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Juniperus communis 175 
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Kaempferia rotunda 116 
Kali acetatum 316 
praeparatum 312 
purum 317 
sulphuratum 321 
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Kermes mineral 330 
Kino 129 
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Lac ammoniaci 249 
amyedalz 243 
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Lacea 130 
Lactuca virosa 82, 174 
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Laudanum liquidum 274 
Lauro-cerasus 4 — 84 
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cassia 115 
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sassafras 184 
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Linimentum ammoniz 295 
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Myrtus pimenta 120 
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Nitras argenti 211, 326 
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Olea Europea 215,221 
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succini 293 
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acidum nitricum 97, 350 
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Petroleum Barbadense 88 
Phosphas hydrargyri_. 98 
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colocynthide368 


myrrha 368 
ammoniareti cupri 369 
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Indicum 118 
longum 119 
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terebinthinum 177 

Pix Burgundica 200 
Plumbum 134 
Polygala senega 189 
Polygonum bistorta 127 
Polypodium filix mas 215 
Potassa 171, 209, 211, 317 
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Potio carbonatis calcis 248 . 

cretacea i 248 

Prunus lauro-cerasus 9’! 84 

Pterocarpus draco ©. 130 

santalinus bia 117 

Pulegium . 122 

Pulvis aloes cum tenella 361 

eualaco 362 

ferro 362 

Pulvis antimonialis 328 

aromaticus 357 
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. 358 
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cretaceus 358 
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cum opio\358 
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cerussae compositus 362 
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363 

doveri 359 

ipecacuanhae et opll 359 

compositus 359 

jalapae compositus 359 

myrrhae compositus 363 


opiatus 360 
scammonii compositus360 
cum aloe 361 


cum calomelane 361 


sennae compositus 363. 


stypticus 361 
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Pyrethrum ! 194 
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laricis 176 Seneka 189 
pterocarpi draconis 130 Senna 154 
Rhabarbarum 154 Serpentaria Virginiana 109 
Rhamnus catharticus 157 Sevum ceti 222 
Rheum palmatum 154 Simarouba 111 
Rhododendronerysanthum 83 Sinapis alba. 141,. 165,200 
Rhus toxicodendron: 84 $milax sarsaparilla 184 
Ricinus communis 152 Soda 210 
Rob sambuci 241 Solanum dulcamara ond FE 
Rosa gallica 128 Solutio acetitis zinci 356 
Rosmarinus officinalis 166 muriatis baryte +328 
Rubia tinctorum 166 <i muriatis calcis 323 
Rubigo ferri preparata 230, 337 sulphatis cupri composita 
Ruta graveolens | 166 ; 336 
| sulphatis zinci 356 
bat Spartium scoparium —- 174 
Sabina 166,213 Spermaceti 222 
Saccharum saturni , 354 Spigelia Marilandica 215 
Sagapenum 89 Spiritus aetheris nitrosi 303 
Sago 220 aetheris vitriolici 307 
Sal ammoniacus 170 aetheris compositus 307 
volatilis 309 ammoniz 310 
cornu Cervi _ 88, 309 aromaticus 311 
diureticus 316 ' _ feetidus 31] 
glauberi 320 _ succinatus 311 
marinus — 162_ camphoratus 268 
martis 135, 338 * carl carvi 287 
polychrestus 318 cinnamomi 287 
rupellensis 161, 319 juniperi communis com- 
sodz 210, 315 positus 288 
~ succini 293 lauri cianamomi $287 
tartari | 312 lavandulae spicae 289 
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Spiritus menthae piperitae 288 
sativae 288 

mindereri 315 
myristicae moschatae 288 
myrti pimentae 288 
pimentae 288 
pulegii 288° 
raphani compositus 288 
rorismarini officinalis . 289 
vinosus camphoratus 268 
Spongia usta ‘ 236 
Squamae ferri purificatae 231 
Stalagmitis cambogioides 159, 
. 216 

Stannum 214 
Stramonium 83 
Strychnos nux vomica 84, 
_ Styrax benzoin | 191 
officinale 191 
Sub-acetis cupri 147, 212 
Sub-boras sodae * 205 
Sub-murias hydrargyri 98, 159, 
) 216, 345 


Sub-murias hydrargyri praecipi- 
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Sub-sulphas hydrargyri 197, 350 


Succi ad scorbuticas 238 
Succus cechleariae officinalis 

compositus » 238 
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, 239 
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cicutae 240 

conil maculati 
240 
hyoscyami nigri 
*240 


lactucae virosae. 


240 

limonis 241 
momordicae 

elateril 24)! 
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Stobas aluminae 132 


aluminaeé exsiccatus 232 


cupri 135, 146, 212 
ferri 135, 339 
-l.cexsiccatus — 339 
| magnesiae™ 160 
potassae. 161, 317 
potassae cum siiphure 
, 318 
sodae . 160, 320 
i alzinek 135, 146, 355 
Sulphur ~ 153 
antimonii praecipitatum 
330 
praecipitatum 232 
sublimatum lotum | 232 
Sulphuretum antimonil 142 
praeparatum 
233, 326 
praecipitatum 
ou 330 
hydrargyrt nigrum. 
351 
potassae 321 
Super- -sulphas aluminae et po- 
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Super-tartris potassae 161, 169, 
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Swietenia febrifuga Lt 
mahagoni 112 
Syrupus acidi acetosi 256 
althaeae officinalis 256 
Mi amomi zingiberis; 257 
balsamicus 260 
caryophylli- rubri 258 
_ citri aurantil 257 
citri medici 257 


~ colchici antumnalis 257 


communis 256 
corticis aurantit © 257 
croci 261 


dianthi caryophyll, 258 
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Syrupus papaveris somniferi 258 
rhamni cathartici 259 


rosz gallicz 259 
centifolize 259 

scille maritime 259 
simplex 256 
spine cervine 259 
limonis succi 257 

. toluiferze balsami 260 
violz odoratz 260 
zingiberis 257 
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Tamarindus Indica 152, 204 


Tanacetum vulgare 216 
Tartari crystalli 161, 169 
Tartarus emeticus 332 
‘Tartarum solubile 318 
vitriolatum 317 

Tartris antimonil 332 
potassx 161, 318 

: et sode 161, 319 
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Tinctura aloes xtherea 266 
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cum myrrha 266 

composita 266 
amomirepentis 267 
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aurantil corticis 


269 
273 
267 
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balsaml Peruviani 277 
Tolutani 276 
benzoes composita 267 
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cascarille _ 


268 
273 
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277 


cassie senne composita 


castorel 


268 
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composita 269 
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Tinctura catechu 373 
cinchonz ammoniata 
DIS 
composita 269. ie 
officinalis 269 — 
cinnamomi 27300 
composita. 
273 
colombz 270 
convolvuli jalape 270 
croci’ 271 


digitalis purpuree 271 
ferrl ammoniacalis 34] 


ferri muriati 340 
galbani 278 
gentianz composita 27 1 
guaiacl eI 


ammoniata 272 
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hellebori nigri 272 
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Toluifere balsami 276 
valeriane 278 
veratri albi 277 
: zingiberis 279 
Toluifera balsamum 191 
Tormentilia erecta 127 
Tragacantha gummi 219 
Triticum hybernum 221 
Trochisci amyli 373 
carbonas ticalcis 371 
crete 371 
elycyrrhize 372 

cum opio 
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eummosi 372 
magnesiz 373 
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sulphuris ‘ 374 
Turpethum minerale 350 
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379 
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380 
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resinosum 375 
sambuci 382 
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simplex 374 
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adipis suillz 375 
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cantharidis 376 
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mitius 378 
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Veratrum album 197 
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antimoniale 334 

antimonil 335 

tartarisati 334 

ferri 341 
gentiane compositum 
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ipecacuanhe 262 

nicotianz tabaci 263 

rhei palmati 263 
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